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} a 
AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


T the very beginning of the discussion of the question of 
Authority in Religion, it is necessary to observe with some 
care that there is really no essential difference between religious 
knowledge and any other kind of knowledge. The conditions of 
knowledge, the laws of cognition, are not contingent upon the 
nature of the truth apprehended or upon the region of thought 
involved. The variable elements in the problem pertain rather to 
the accessibility or inaccessibility of the truth in contemplation, 
the mediateness or immediateness with which it presents itself- 
to the mind, the readiness or inability of the perceiving faculty 
to respond, and the rational consequences that follow the perceiv- 
ing act. 

At the bottom of our inquiry lies the question whether we can 
properly be said to believe more than we know. To the ques- 
tion, thus put, no unqualified answer can be given. Everything 
must wait upon our definition of terms. And we no sooner 
attempt to define these well-worn words than we find that we are 
assuming certain whole systems of philosophy to be true and 
rejecting certain others as false. This being so, we must content 
ourselves with what we find to be the best prevailing usage and 
with adhering as far as possible to that. Augustine says, ‘‘ Cre- 
dere nihil aliud est quam cum assensione cogitare.’’ It will be 
noted that this conception is entirely general, and not merely 
theological. Kant makes belief to occupy a sort of middle ground 
between guessing, on the one side, in which we are conscious that 
the evidence is not convincing either to ourselves or to others, and 
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knowing, on the other side, in which we are assuredly confident 
that the evidence is strong enough to convince others as well as 
ourselves.* At this half-way point we may be said to believe, 
recognizing that, though the evidence is convincing to ourselves, it 
may not be so to others. According to this view, opinion, faith, 
knowledge, are of the same category, psychologically, with a differ- 
ence due wholly to the varying force of the evidence presented. 
That prodigy of morbid introspection, Henri-Frederic Amiel, pro- 
nounced faith ‘‘ a certitude without proofs.’+ This notion is 
widely prevalent but entirely wrong. It makes faith a synonym 
for the superstitions of ignorance, the lawless guesswork of a 
darkened mind. Indeed, it would be easy to show that, so far 
from faith standing apart from all evidence, faith invariably exacts 
it, and is bound to die when all evidence disappears. Faith is 
presupposed in knowledge. If I know that you stand beside me, 
it is because I have faith in the testimony of my eyes. To be 
sure, this is not the guarantee of absolute demonstration, but it 
comes as near to it as is possible. I may have seen you standing 
at my side last night, but this morning I find that it was only the 
‘* baseless fabric of a dream ;’’ it is only because I have faith in 
something, that I do not regard myself as dreaming by day as 
well as by night. If you know to-day that the sum of the three 
angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles, it is because you 
believe that geometrical principles are the same now that they were 
when, as a freshman in college, you demonstrated that theorem 
once for all. If you accept the conclusions of a course of reason- 
ing it is because you have faith in the soundness of the principles 
of logic by which that conclusion has been reached. All knowl- 
edge, whether by iutuition or ratiocination, has in it an indispen- 
sable element of faith. Credo ut intelligam. 

But, on the other hand, it is true that in the most audacious leaps 
of faith, its object must still be the object of knowledge. A 
rational mind cannot rest its faith on that of which it is entirely 
ignorant. The cognition of an object conditions any intelligent 
attitude of the mind toward that object. I ask my little boy of 
five if he wants chloride of sodium on his breakfast egg, and 
his face is a blank. You ask a Hottentot if he believes in the 
Correlation of Forces, and he can say neither yes nor no. You 
ask a new Chinese convert if he believes in the Theanthropic 
Christ, and he is struck dumb. It is wholly absurd to expect a 
man to believe what the Bible says, simply because the Bible says 
it and without any conception whatever of that thing which the 


* Critique of Pure Reason (F. Max Muller’s translation), p. 659. 
+ The Journal Intime, February 7, 1872. 
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Bible declares. If I am to believe that there is a God, I must 
have some conception, crude ‘or correct, of what a God is. If I 
am to believe that that God is a spirit, I must cognize, that is to 
say, I must know, correctly or incorrectly, what a spirit is. In 
this sense, it is true, [ntelligo ut credam. 

It will thus appear how closely connected are these two func- 
tions of the mind. Knowledge may mean either preliminary 
cognition or exhaustive comprehension. -The former stands at 
this end and the latter at the far end of the knowing process, and 
they differ only in degree and not in kind. If I am walking 
along the streetin the dark and my head suddenly strikes a hard 
object, it is in the former sense that I know that object. I cog- 
nize it by the single sense of touch. The next morning I return 
to the spot and bring other senses to bear upon it, so that I know 
the object far more thoroughly—though not more really—than 
was possible the night before in the dark. But I cannot fully 
comprehend it even then. ‘To comprehend one object of nature 
exhaustively is to comprehend all nature. Fully to know the 
poet’s tiny flower in the cranny of the wall, is to know the whole 
macrocosm of which it is an organic part. 


‘¢ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


But all this is true of the most general epistemological theory. 
We have as yet found no differentia in respect to religion. Is 
religious faith conditioned by religious knowledge? If by 
‘* knowledge ’’ is now meant mere cognition, then we have already 
answered the question in the affirmative. It is not the saint, but the 
idiot that believes or disbelieves that of which he knows simply 
nothing. But if by ‘‘ knowledge ’”’ is meant complete comprehension, 
then we must say no, for, as we have seen, such knowledge may per- 
sist in pressing its search until it reaches the goal of omniscience. 

Faith is conviction based on testimony. It has nothing to do 
with the degree of subjective certitude. It is the antithesis of 
demonstration, not of knowledge. It is consistent , with the high- 
est degree of assurance. If knowledge is to correlate with 
demonstration and faith with authority, then the former cannot 
be stronger than the latter, seeing that the essential characteristic 
of faith enters into the use of the reasons which guarantee the 
validity of knowledge. The scientist takes his atom on faith. 
The astronomer takes his luminiferous ether on faith. The logi- 
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* Critique of Pure Reason (F. Max Muller’s translation), p. 659. 
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cian takes the canons of his logic on faith. The metaphysician 
takes the ultimate postulates of his philosophy on faith. The 
Christian takes the Word of God on faith. The Christian’s faith 
is voluntary, in the sense that it is not involuntary; it is rational 
in the sense that it is not irrational; it is a zéetts because there is 
in it more than can be called yds. It is based on the testimony 
of authority—not that it is suspended in midair, without the props 
of relevant and adequate evidence, but that, in the nature of its 
object, and in the outreach of its implications, the human mind, 
especially in its present state, is incapacitated for thoroughly 
exploiting that object. I say, in its present state, because this 
incapacity is nut only such as is structural ina spirit which is 
essentially finite ; it is also and seriously due to the fact that man, 
as he is, is intellectually crippled and morally handicapped in his 
attempts to solve the pure problems of the spiritual and the 
divine. At the best he sees through a medium, ‘ through a glass 
darkly,” and that glass is soiled and shaded by what theology 
and the conscience alike call sin. 

As to such limitation, there can be little controversy. The 
claim of omniscience in any man would be the final proof of his 
being either a fanatic or a fool. The more the wise man knows 
the more severely conscious he is of the limitations of his know]l- 
edge. And this is particularly true in matters of religion. 

These limitations may be traced to the fact or to the faculty, 
though in the end it amounts to the same thing. The old skepti- 
cism assumed the former; the new, the latter. We need not take 
pains to disclaim any sort of sympathy with that utterly unphilo- 
sophical philosophy, called Agnosticism. It is the ill-disguised 
enemy of all sound thinking and religious faith. Mr. John Fiske 
sweeps away all foundations in his Cosmic Philosophy, and then 
gives us back dry crumbs in his two charming little essays, The 
Idea of God and The Destiny of Man; but he will be thanked for 
his inconsistent concessions only by those who can believe that an 
edifice of granite can stand on a foundation of shifting sand. Mr. 
Spencer takes away all place for rational religion, and then gra- 
ciously permits us to think anything we choose about his Unknow- 
able. But Plato gave us a sound and much-needed admonition 
long ago when he said in substance that there can be no ére olde, 
without something of the @ oldev; for it is always true that we can- 
not cognize the existence of any object without perceiving some- 
what of the attributes of that object.* Agnosticism is the abom- 
ination of desolation alike in philosophy and in theology. 

But the barriers of human knowledge are of two kinds. They 


* See Jowett’s Plato, third edition, Vol. i, p. 5. ' 
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are incidental, cosmical, objective. We do not know whether 
Mars is‘inhabited, but who will say that, for reasons inherent in 
the human mind, we cannot know? The advance of the race has 
been measured largely by the growth of human knowledge in such 
regions as are not, per se, inscrutable to man. But there are other 
barriers which grow out of the very nature of the human mind. 
They are transcendental, insuperable. Our faculties are unequal 
to the feat of surmounting them. No man is able to know ex- 
haustively the modes of activity of the Absolute Being, the nature 
of the concursus of the divine and the human in psychical phe- 
nomena, or the ante-natal and post-mortem phases of his own life. 
We are finite beings, and the full knowledge of what is infinite 
overtaxes us. No man knows God thoroughly. He who claims 
wholly to understand God either has too large a conception of 
himself or too small a conception of God, or both The tri-per- 
sonal unity is of the nature of a mystery to man. Coleridge 
distinguished between the incomprehensible and the contradictory. 
The latter can never be the object of a sound faith; but the 
former, refusing to dissolve under the tests of human knowledge, 
crystallizes into a mystery, and, so long as it is thus unyielding, we 
may intelligently perceive and regard it as such. 

Nor can it be said that all these transcendental questions are 
matters of mere idle speculation. On the other hand, some of 
them have ever been the quest of sincere and aspiring spirits. 
They bear with overwhelming force upon the dearest interests of 
humanity. The soul that knows itself to be out of harmony with 
God and longs to be at peace with Him, soon finds itself blinded 
in the fogs of its own ignorance and guilt. It is not only the 
unholy that longs to be holy, it is also the guilty that longs to 
be just; and the atonements of human philosophy are impotent 
alike to cleanse and to justify. The human spirit breathes its 
own prophecy of immortality, but it must sit in never-lifting 
shadows if it is to stop with its own flickering and unsteady 
light. The voice of metaphysics falters and science has no ora- 
cles of the unseen and the eternal. The determinative relations 
of the present upon the future, the hinging of eternal issues upon 
the decisions of to-day, the conditions upon which helpless and 
sinking spirits may avail themselves of priceless inheritances— 
these, and such as these, are questions of profoundest moment 
upon which human thought in all the ages has sought a secure 
standing-ground ; and it is not too much to say that, for whatever 
reason, whether from the constitutional incapacities of the human 
mind or from the darkening of its peerless powers by sin, the 
search has always been unsatisfying and largely unfruitful. Or, 
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forsooth, if there be those who will argue that some elect spirits 
have succeeded in unraveling the mystery, even they must ‘agree 
that the race has failed. Plato must not stand for all of Greece 
nor Seneca for all of Rome. Rationalism is emineutly esoteric, 
aristocratic. The people have lacked, and many of them have 
longed for, the light, but the people are not speculative philoso- 
phers and the gospel of a Plato or of a Seneca has not satisfied 
the yearnings of the people’s hearts. 

All this being so, it follows that in a world which is ruled by a 
God who is benevolent and good there is a presumption in favor 
of the coming from above of an answer that would guide and 
satisfy the wandering race. If the need is an argument for its 
fulfillment, then here is an @ priori argument for a divine revela- 
tion. 

And this brings us to consider what is meant by a Revelation. 
We must distinguish between a General and a Special Revelation. 
All knowable truth is the revelation of God. ‘‘ There is a spirit 
in man: and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing.’’* The first chapter of Romans is clear in referring all 
ethical light among the Gentiles to what Turretin calls ‘‘ Natural 
Revelation.’’ The Logos ‘ lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.”’ 

Distinguishable from this General Revelation is a special one, 
special in its nature, its purpose and its content. It is supplemen- 
tary, harmonious, interpretative, and, in view of men’s fallacious 
propensities, corrective and remedial. There can be no contradic- 
tion between the two. A recent rich writer well says, ‘‘ God 
effects an auxiliary revelation for our human race, which from a 
special principium of its own and under the necessary conditions, 
places a knowledge of God within the reach of the sinner which 
is suited to his condition.’’+ It reached its climax in the person 
of the Incarnate Logos, and, whatever we may believe concerning 
the metaphysical necessity of the Incarnation, we do believe that 
it was aimed at the redemption of mankind, and that it was 
wholly voluntary on the part of the redeeming Revealer. 

The very idea of a revelation at all involves a plurality of per- 
sons, a social relation between them and a certain content of what 
is revealed. These persons are God, on the one hand, and men, 
on the other. Materialism denies God; Pantheism denies man 
as man. The social] relation is denied by Deism, in that God 
holds Himself aloof from men, and by Agnosticism, in that men 
cannot know God. 


* Job xxxii. 8. 
t Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology, Dr. Abraham Kuyper, p. 361. Italics his. 
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The whole question falls out then, for a twofold treatment, 
psychological and historical. The first brings us face to face with 
the objections of Deism, and the second, with those of Rationalism. 
As to the first, it might be enough to say that Deism is an 
exploded error. If God cannot have access to human spirits, then 
the most prevalent and most sacred beliefs of mankind, pagan 
and Christian, have been conceived and held in error. If God is 
helpless to move upon the hearts of men, prayer is a delusion, 
grace is a fiction, and providence is a farce. There is no more 
difficulty in believing in intercourse between God and man than 
in intercourse between man and man. There is no kind of argu- 
ment against social commerce in the one case that does not bear 
with equal force in the other. The objection, therefore, makes it 
impossible for spiritual beings to be social beings at all, and 
regards God and men as so many individualistic hermits ‘‘cribbed, 
cabined and confined,’’ each in his own speechless, rayless night. 
I am not arguing now for any one particular form‘ of theophany 
or communication. Kuyper truly says: ‘‘ Fundamentally it is one 
and the same conception, whether I speak of theopneusty in the 
prophets and apostles, of an internal light in the mysticism of the 
emotions, or of a papal infallibility.’’* 

Dr. James Martineau is perhaps the most illustrious recent 
champion of Intuitionism, and yet he is equally well known as 
denying the Christian doctrine of revelation. Some intuitionalists 
regard the rational faculty in man as the Divine Logos residing 
within the man—a theory which easily grades up into Pantheism 
—while others regard man as a distinct personal being, in his own 
right, and suppose that God immediately communicates his impulse 
or revelation to this alter eyo. Dr. Martineau belongs distinctly to 
the latter class. He tells us that the strivings of the wise and 
good in every age have culminated in this: ‘‘ The’ word of Con- 
science is the voice of God.”+ He speaks of conscience as insep- 
arably ‘* blended” with the Holy Spirit, and says that, in the 
analysis of ethical law, ‘‘ the veil falls from the shadowed face of 
moral authority and the directing love of the all-holy God shines 
forth.”’+ If we want something more explicit, we find it in these 
words: ‘‘ In order, then, to save the personal power in man, and 
to leave him any real partnership in history, we must concede to 
him a mental constitution of his own—a trust of both intellectual 
faculty and moral will; and must limit the divine part to the 
intuitive data, from which every activity of our inner nature must 

* Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology, pp. 349, 350. See also p. 552. 


t Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 71. 
} Ibid., p. 75. 
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start.’’** His exclusive intuitionalism is seen in these words, thor- 
oughly characteristic of his whole teaching, namely: ‘‘ As many 
minds as there are that know Him at first hand, so many revealing 
acts have there been; and as many as know Him only at second 
hand are strangers to revelation.’’+ 

Now, we venture to affirm that if such an intuitional communi- 
cation as Dr. Martineau believes in is possible, then there is no 
psychological impossibility in the way of such a special revelation 
as he rejects. This special revelation includes both a gavépwars, a 
making plain, and an azoxddugrs, an unveiling, a revelation 
proper.t Certainly if either of these is impossible, both are; 
while if either is possible, both are. To its apocalyptic charac- 
ter, however, Dr. Martineau vigorously objects. Even if God 
could make such a revelation, he denies that man could receive it. 
He argues against ‘‘a proper apocalypse—z. e., an immediate 
disclosure of eternal facts and realities, which lie beyond the 
compass of our faculties or our opportunities.”§ But if man’s 
intuitive apprehension is to be limited to the restricted measure of 
his own resources, it is hard to see why God should be regarded 
as active in the intuitive process at all. Is it only a figure of 
speech when he calls the conscience ‘‘ the voice of God?’’ If 
God cannot convey to man anything beyond the normal bounds of 
his own thinking and knowing, why not credit all that he thinks 
and knows to his own inherent powers—why not eliminate the 
divine altogether? It must be said, too, that there is a begging 
of the question in the objection that man cannot receive anything 
‘* beyond the compass of his faculties.’’ It is at best surprising 
that one who has such an exalted cunception of the powers of 
man, both rational and moral, should object that though God 
might wish to convey ultramundane knowledge to man, man 
could not receive it. Thus do Intuitionalism and Agnosticism, 
strangely enough, seem to meet. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be made too clear that the content of 


* Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 116. 

+ Ibid., p. 307. 

t (a) John ix. 3; Rom. i. 19, iii. 21, ete. (b) Rom. xvi. 25; 1 Cor. ii. 10, ete. 

2 Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 320. 

|| Indeed, this is precisely what is done by a recent brilliant French writer in his 
defense of Mysticism, a cult which, after all, has not a little in common with 
Rationalism of the Martineau type. This writer’admonishes us that we cannot 
distinguish Inspiration ‘‘ essentially from the Reason of which we are humanly 
conscious ;’’ again, that beyond the development of symbols which have dawned 
in the souls of the great Mystics, there can be ‘‘no more direct relation between 
our mind and the Absolute,’’ and, again, ‘‘In us, the culminating fact is our per- 
sonality. It is all we have of the ‘divine.’’’ Cf. Hssay on the Bases of the Mys- 
tuc Knowledge, by E. Récéjac, trans. ed., pp. 86, 137, 118. 
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every revelation to man must somehow take on the moulds of 
human consciousness and conform to the categories of human 
thinking. Whatever enters into the sphere of man’s perception 
must yield to the conditions according to which it is possible that 
man should perceive. The divinest truth man ever knew must, 
ipso facto, take form as a moment of human knowledge. If man 
is to know God at all, it must be as such a God as man can know. 
To know is to be conscious of, and to be conscious of anything 
is for that thing to square with the norms which the human con- 
sciousness exacts. This is true of all cognition and, whether or 
not we may agree with Kant’s theory in the matter, there can be 
no dispute about the truth itself. Accordingly, Prof. Ladd is 
entirely correct when, in arguing for the supremacy of the ethico- 
religious faculty, he says: ‘‘ Nothing else can be so near to man; 
nothing else can command him to abjure its authority. No word 
of God can come to him otherwise than through this faculty.’’* 
If any truth of God is too deep or broad for that faculty to 
receive and hold, then that truth is to man no truth at all, and he 
can neither believe nor disbelieve it. Goethe well may say that 
man can never know how anthropomorphic he is. Nolens volens, 
he is bound to anthropomorphize everything he knows. Doubt- 
less man’s faculties are severely taxed to grasp the truths which 
Infinite Wisdom would reveal. What wonder! Would it not 
be more wonderful if it were not so? A revelation from God to 
man is God’s highest compliment to the reason which is in man. 
He makes no such revelation to trees or beasts, but to men only. 
And if it be true that right reason is the same in God and man, 
if it be true that there is, potentially, if not in developed fact, a 
rational likeness and a moral kinship among intelligent beings of 
every class and kind, then we may well believe that man can 
receive from the hands of the Ever-living Father conceptions, 
adequate, yet not exhaustive, not exact and full, and yet accurate 
and true, conceptions which otherwise his noblest powers would 
never have compassed or caught. 

As to the historical aspects of the question, it should be remem- 
bered that the special revelation in which we believe is not such 
as embraces a multiplicity of individual revelations, disjecta membra 
—as in Mysticism—but is rather one comprehensive organic revela- 
tion to the human race. The perspective of history is needed for 
its complete unity. There is a historic and progressive develop- 
ment. The end is latent in the beginning and the beginning is 
patent in the end. It is ‘‘ first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear.’’ The revelation at every stage conforms to 


* The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, Vol. ii, p. 531. 
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moral and psychological conditions induced by antecedent stages. 
The fullness of time presupposes preparatory chronological eras. 

This organic. racial character of special revelation involves, of 
necessity, the factor of tradition. The Homo has a longevity that 
covers millenniums, while the Vir lives but for a moment of 
humanity’s day. Here, again, Dr. Martineau finds grave diffi- 
culty. Really, however, the question of tradition is, at bottom, 
identical with that of reception. Any new truth, he tells us, 
committed to the soul, falls into ‘‘ fallible custody.’’ ‘‘ You 
cannot receive the light on a refracting surface, yet expect it to 
pursue its way still straight and colorless.’’** His whole objec- 
tion is based on his distrust of the fidelity or rather of the capac- 
ity, of the faculties in man. But inasmuch as philology is but a 
subdepartment of psychology, and seeing that language is a nec- 
essary factor in the organic thought of mankind, it follows that 
the historical question is but another phase of the psychological 
and, therefore, that the transmission of the content of revelation 
is an element in the completeness of such a revelation in fact. 

There is no d@ priori necessity that this special revelation should 
take permanent form in a Written Word. There are other con- 
ceivable means of preservation and transmission. Indeed, the 
marvelous capacity of Oriental minds for oral tradition has figured 
very largely in the sacred and classical histories of the past. Still, 
there are obvious reasons why written language would best serve 
the purpose. Van Oosterzee says, ‘‘ Man thinks, speaks and 
preserves the word of his lip in writing. It is not otherwise with 
God; He has thoughts of redemption, utters them, and now also 
provides for their being preserved in writing... .. While the 
revelation itself, indeed, is possible without the vehicle of Scrip- 
ture, its communication and preservation in a trustworthy form 
through a prolonged course of time is impossible.’’+ Dr. Kuyper 
names these characteristics of superiority in the written as against 
the spoken word, namely, durability, catholicity, fixedness and 
purity.+ 

It will doubtless be readily granted, however, that the ques- 
tions, delicate and important, relating to the fitness and actual 
efficacy of the Written Word as a vehicle of revelation lie outside 
of the thesis proposed for this paper. Indeed, a glance at the 
subjects discussed at the other meetings of this Theological Soci- 
ety will show that those questions have been allotted to other and 
abler writers; and, particularly, that the specific claims of Holy 
* Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 289. 


+ Dogmatics, Vol. i, pp. 168, 169. 
} Eneyclopedia of Sacred T'heology, p. 405, et seq. 
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Scripture as an authority in religion are to be discussed in the 
closing. paper of the course by the esteemed president of the 
society, Prof. Foster.* 

We have now spoken of the parties to the revelation, that is to 
say, the persons revealing and receiving, and of the necessary 
social relation between them. The content of the revelation has 
as yet been unreferred to. Of this, it is aside from our purpose 
to speak in detail. It is enough to say that, in its last analysis, 
all revelation from God is revelation of God. Divine reveiation 
is divine self-revelation. The devout student of nature looks 
‘‘ from nature up to nature’s God;’’ the Written Word discloses 
His attributes by declaring His will and way; and the living 
Word is, preéminently, ‘‘ the effulgence of the Father’s glory, 
the very image of his substance,’ so that ‘‘ the only-begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father,’’ hath so declared Him 
as tv be able to say, ‘‘ He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father.’’ In the special revelation, all theophanies, prophecies, 
miracles, have their place as an integral part of the age-long 
palingenesis of the moral order of mankind. The supernatural 
event in history loses the element of the incredible when it is 
thus seen to be a part of a vast organic plan, born of a worthy 
purpose, embracing ages in its scope, and ever maturing more and 
more toward its ultimate beneficent realization. 

Nor is it inconsistent with a truly rational conception of this 
special revelation that it should reach a final historic stage in the 
course of its organic development. This climax will find its most 
fitting expression in the immediate and personal manifestation of 
the very God Himself. The eternal Logos must make the nearest 
possible approach to men, not in cosmical harmonies only, not in 
abstract truth only, not in moral maxims only, but in the common, 
closer, sympathetic relations of a human brotherhood. Accord- 
ingly, we are told, that ‘‘ the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us.’’ Lower than this, the divine can never descend; nearer 
than this, the Word of God can never come. Above and beyond 
all individualistic subjective approaches to men stands the historic 
figure of this Incarnate Deity, as the supreme objective revelation 
of God to the human race. It is distinctively characteristic of 
the faith of Christians the world over that they regard the histori- 
cal character of Jesus of Nazareth, conforming to the categories 
of recorded fact, and yet transcending the categories of merely 
human development or achievement, as the final and complete 


* This paper was originally prepared upon the invitation of the Theological 
Society of the Pacific Theological Seminary (Congregational) and read as one of a 
series. 
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culmination of this gradual, racial revelation of the Eternal and 
Infinite God. 

But, as we have seen, if the revelation thus culminating‘is to 
be preserved and perpetuated to subsequent ages, some means and 
method of transmission must be called in. Principal Fairbairn 
insists that the consciousness of Christ is the source of our relig- 
ious knowledge; but the condition making possible the Christ- 
consciousness in men, centuries after the historical career of Jesus 
of Nazareth was closed, is that, in order that they shall know 
Him, they must know of Him; and it will hardly be disputed 
that, ordinarily at least, this condition is realized in an objective 
body of historical testimony. Prof. Ladd may well say, therefore : 
‘¢ The superiority of the Bible over the consciousness of believers, 
and the power of the former to subordinate the latter, consist in 
this: that the Bible brings us, Scripturally fixed, the objective, 
final, and infallible Word of God, in the Redeemer Jesus Christ. 
To suppose that the Christian consciousness should consciously 
refuse to subordinate itself to this word, involves a manifest ab- 
surdity. This consciousness begins and develops only in a com- 
plete subordination to this word.’’* 

We are not now called upon to balance the contending claims 
urged by the champions of the various forms which the deposit 
of this special revelation is alleged to have assumed. The Rea- 
son, the Church and the Bible, each has its advocates, while, 
again, there are those who would make out a case of threefold 
strength by codrdinating all three as the channel of God’s truth to 
man. 


‘‘ These are the three great chords of might, 

And he whose ear is tuned aright 

Will hear no discord in the three, 

But the most perfect harmony.’’ 
Roman Catholics exalt a corporate Church with its continuous 
revelation; Protestants revere the Scriptures as the sacred ora- 
cles; while so-called Rationalists make the Reason in man the source 
of his knowledge of religious things. For the purposes of this 
paper, only the last fall to be considered ; for, if the purely Ra- 
tionalistic position can be sustained, then a special revelation is 
superfluous and absurd. 

No greater mistake can be made than to regard the reason as 
snubbed and dishonored by such a revelation from God. Indeed, 
it at once addresses itself to that reason; it lays its evidences 
and presents its testimony before its court. It assumes that reason 
in man is identical with Reason in God, from whom the revelation 


* The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, Vol. ii, p. 537. 
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comes. It comes not crushing, but enlightening man’s reason ; 
not bruising, but assisting it. It is because man is unable to find 

out and grasp the mighty truth of God that God reveals to man 

the treasures of His Word. On this subject a few important points 

that are often overlooked are worthy of careful consideration. 

1. The rational faculty in man is honored in that such a revela- 

tion is addressed to him. 2. The judicium contradictionis, the 

right to reject whatever is contradictory either in itself or to other 

known truth, is fully and freely accorded to man. 3. The reason 

in man is not the origin, but only the organ of the truth which he 

knows. As Prof. Ladd well says, it ‘‘ is never a primary source 

of knowledge of ethical and religious truths; it is always only an 

organ for the reception, explication and application of such truths.’’* 

4. The so-called truths of the reason are those for which it is 
indebted to revelation as their source ; and, indeed—especially in 
Christian lands and ages, where admittedly the loftiest truths pre- 

vail—to this special revelation. If we have this in mind, it at 
once appears how Dr. Briggs, in arguing that Reason is a ‘‘ foun- 

tain” of divine authority, fails to prove his point when he insists 
that ‘‘ it was the love of Jesus in the heart of John that made 
him the apostle of love,’’ and that ‘‘ it was the light of the En- 
throned Saviour striking through into the conscience, the religious 
nature and the reason of that man which gave birth to Paul and 
Paulinism.’’+ 5. Itis fully granted that the content of every reve- 
lation, in order that the design of it may be accomplished, must 
conform to the standards of right reason and must take its place 
under the categories of human knowledge. Dr. Kuyper well may 
say, ‘‘ There is but one logic and not two.”{ The revelation-con- 
tent must submit to psychological, logical, historical and ethical con- 
ditions, if not always in the fullest degree with those who are the 
immediate recipients of such content, still, certainly so in the 
complete fulfillment of the great plan of which it is a necessary 
and tributary part. 

By this time, I trust, we are in a position to see how divine 
revelation figures fundamentally in the religious knowledge and 
faith of mankind. It was said at the outset that cognition condi- 
tions intelligent faith. Revelation addresses itself, in the first 
instance, to the cognitive faculties of man and then solicits his 
reverent assent. If we are to recognize a contrast between evi- 
dence and authority it must be simply in this, that authority gives 
evidence which is relevant though indirect. There is a sense in 


* The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, Vol. ii, p. 529. 
+ The Bible, The Church and The Reason, pp. 42, 43. Italics ours. 
t Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology, p. 159. 
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which it is true that the testimony of authority is evidence at 
second hand. Personally, I am ignorant of spectroscopic discov- 
eries in distant stars, but I am not ignorant of evidence that the 
distinguished director of the Lick Observatory is a thoroughly 
competent spectroscopist. The evidence upon which I accept his 
statements in astronomy bears not directly upon the truth or 
falsity of those statements, but indirectly. Accordingly, if I am 
able to understand his statements so as to make anything out of 
them, my acceptance of them may be perfectly reasonable and 
free. If I find, in scanning his teachings, that they contain any- 
thing, prima facie, or by implication, absurd or contradictory, then 
I shall decline his testimony and repudiate his authority. It 
is not argued that this accurately illustrates the relation of 
faith to knowledge in religion, but it is insisted that it does set 
forth the conditions upon which we may know many religious 
truths. If this be objected to, it will certainly be conceded that 
very much of what men regard themselves as knowing, they 
know precisely in this way and in no other. If our scientific 
knowledge is limited strictly to what we know at first hand, then 
we are ignoramuses indeed. 

Dr. Martineau says, ‘‘ If Revealed Religion is an immediate 
divine knowledge, it is strictly personal and individual, and must 
be born anew in every mind.’’* It is not argued that such a 
revelation as we have been speaking of is the necessary synonym 
for, or the invariable guarantee of, personal religion to him who 
knows its content. Our Lord taught the necessity of the new 
birth, and we believe that the teaching is of individual applica- 
tion. But to cognize the truth is not necessarily to accept it; 
knowledge is not all of religion. The Reformed Theology has 
ever regarded the immediate subjective testimony of the Holy 
Spirit as the indispensable condition upon which the individual, as 
himself personally a Christian, accepts the truth of the Word of 
God. But religious truth may be embodied in objective form and 
such objective form is subject to the very same laws of knowledge 
as any other truth in such form. The man who has seen a star 
may give testimony to the men who have not. The prophet or 
apostle who has seen the vision or heard the voice 'of God may 
give testimony to those who have not. The important question 
for them is not concerning the nature of the truth testified of, it is 
concerning the competency, the honesty and the opportunity of 
the testifier. 

I go to the city of London an utter stranger and take lodging in 
a hotel to which a friend at home has directed me. In registering 


* Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 307. 
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my name, the proprietor, with evident cordiality, welcomes me as 
his guest, remarking that our common friend has advised him in 
advance of my coming. I go off to my room for the night, tired 
and lonely. At midnight, I awake with alarming symptoms of a 
mortal disease to which I have known myself to be subject. I 
realize that I must have the most skillful surgical attention at 
once, or I must soon die. I summon my good landlord and ex- 
plain to him the urgency of the situation. I beg him to send at 
once for the best surgeon in the metropolis. I know of no one 
myself and must trust it all to him. Soon the surgeon arrives, a 
man of kind face and reassuring manner. I had every reason to 
trust my landlord, and now I have reasons at first hand, such as 
they are, to trust the surgeon himself. On the strength of the 
two, I put my life into the hands of this entire stranger; indeed, 
it is all that I can do. With the evidence at hand, to do this is 
the most rational thing I can do; to refuse to do it, the most irra- 
tional. It may be said that of direct evidence of the surgeon’s skill, 
I had none. It will not be said that I had no evidence whatever. 
I had all the evidence I could have—situated as I was. That 
evidence came to me, in the first instance, as the testimony of 
another concerning whose integrity I had satisfactory testimony 
from my friend athome. If I had rejected the testimony which 
I had, my course would have been foolish, irrational, suicidal. 

It is to be remembered that this special revelation is a conces- 
sion of grace to man in his present life and in his sinful state. 
The limitations of the finite, man can never throw off; for to us 
it is simply axiomatic that for the human to cease to be finite is 
for the human to cease to be human. But, on the other hand, 
the limitations which are due to sin are incidental, extra-constitu- 
tional and abnormal; they must pass away with the deliverance 
of the human spirit from sin. The Word of God is what it is 
largely because man is what he is, namely, a sinner needing guid- 
ance and light. The Bible is not for a world wholly unsoiled and 
unspoiled by sin. Sinless saints in a sinless heaven will doubt- 
less behold in direct gaze and rapturous vision much truth that 
here and now is sluggishly perceived at best through the medium 
of the forms of a historic revelation. Of this, we are assured in 
this revelation itself when we read, ‘‘ For now we see through a 
glass, darkly ; but then face to face: now I know in part; but 
then shall I know even as also I am known.’’* The woman 
to whom Jesus talked at the well of Samaria testified to,{her 
friends of One who had told her all the things that ever she 
did; her neighbors believed her testimony, and, accordingly, 


*1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
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‘‘ they went out of the city and came unto him.’’* John Bap- 
tist was not that Light, but was sent to bear witness of that Light. 
To be sure, there are degrees of directness and convincing force in 
the testimony which faith contemplates. Many of the Samari- 
tans believed, ‘‘ for the saying of the woman;’’ and many more 
believed ‘‘ because of his own word.’’ But His own word was, 
not less than that of the woman who had first seen Him, of the 
essential nature of testimony ; for every external sign, whether 
voice or vision or symbol or book, stands in everlasting contrast 
with the subjective and intuitional process which alone, we are 
told, is the source, the fountain, the channel, of our religious 
knowledge. 

If prophets and apostles, if holy men of God and seers of 
heavenly visions, testify to us of that which, otherwise, we should 
not know, it is for us to scrutinize their credentials, to examine 
their messages and to decide and act accordingly. If the sober 
dignity, the intellectual sublimity, the moral majesty of their 
testimony be such as befit so unique an office; if the message 
harmonize with the truth as we know it from the cosmical sciences 
and as we hear it speaking in our moral nature within; if instead 
of defying the criterions of human reason and violating the laws 
of human thought, it fits in with, illuminates and interprets the 
best and truest which the heart of man has felt or the mind of 
man has known; if it develops into clearer fullness and more 
effulgent splendor as the ages come and go, and if the influence 
which it exerts upon the ethical elements of individual character 
as well as upon the moral perspective of the race be in keeping 
with the heavenliness of the sources whence the witnesses pre- 
sue to speak ; if this whole historic and organic process come to 
its fruit and crown in the person of One who spoke as never man 
spake, who lived as never man lived and who died as never man 
died, then the listening ages and waiting nations do well to give 
their reverent heed and to yield their surrendering faith. Indeed, 
when the testimony itself is heard as to man’s condition of des- 
perate need and as to God’s free deliverance in Jesus Christ, then, 
like the stricken stranger in a distant city, it were the folly of 
suicide not to accept the testimony of revelation upon the authority 
of God. 


SAN FRANCISCO. HENRY CoLLIN MINTON. 





* John iv. 1-42. 











II. 
“THE ORACLES OF GOD.” 


HE purpose of this paper is to bring together somewhat more 
fully than can be easily found in one place elsewhere, the 
material for forming a judgment as to the sense borne by the term 
[ra] Adyea, as it appears in the pages of the New Testament. 
This term occurs only four times in the New Testament. The 
passages, as translated by the English revisers of 1881, are as 
follows: ‘‘ Moses ... . who received living oracles to give unto 
us’? (Acts vii. 38); ‘‘ They [the Jews] were intrusted with the 
oracles of God’’ (Rom. iii. 2); ‘‘ When by reason of the time ye 
ought to be teachers, ye have need again that some one teach you 
the rudiments of the first principles of the oracles of God’’ (Heb. 
v. 12); ‘‘ If any man speaketh let him speak as it were oracles 
of God’’ (1 Peter iv. 11). The general sense of the term is obvi- 
ous on the face of things: and the commentators certainly do not 
go wholly wrong in explaining it. But the minor differences that 
emerge in their explanations are numerous, and seem frequently 
to evince an insufficient examination of the usage of the word : 
and the references by which they support their several views are 
not always accessible to readers who would fain test them, so that 
the varying explanations stand, in the eyes of many, as only so 
many obiter dicta between which choice must be made, if choice 
is made at all, purely arbitrarily. It has seemed, therefore, as if 
it would not be without its value if the usage of the word were 
exhibited in sufficient fullness to serve as some sort of a touchstone 
of the explanations that have been offered of it. We are sure, at 
any rate, that students of the New Testament remote from libra- 
ries will not be sorry to have at hand a tolerably full account of 
the usage of the word: and we are not without hope that a com- 
prehensive view of it may help to correct some long-standing errors 
concerning its exact meaning, and may, indeed, point not obscurely 
to its true connotation—which is not without interesting implica- 
tions. Upheld by this hope we shall essay to pass in rapid review 
the usage of the term in Classic, Hellenistic and Patristic Greek, 
and then to ask what, in the light of this usage, the word ds likely 
to have meant to the writers of the New Testament. 
15 
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I. It may be just as well at the outset to disabuse our minds of 
any presumption that a diminutive sense is inherent in the term 
Aéywov, a8 a result of its very form.* Whether we explain it with 
Meyer- Weisst+ as the neuter of Adytos and point to Aoyédov$ ae the 
proper diminutive of this stem; or look upon it with Sanday-: 
Headlam§ as originally the diminutive of 4éyos, whose place as such 
was subsequently, viz, when it acquired the special sense of 
‘‘ oracle,’’ taken by the strengthened diminutive doyédcov—it 
remains true that no trace of a diminutive sense attaches to it as 
we meet it on the pages of Greek literature.| 

We are pointed, to be sure, to a scholium on the Frogs 
of Aristophanes (line 942) as indicating the contrary. The 
passage is the well-known one in which Euripides is made 
to respond to schylus’ inquiry as to what things he manu- 
factured. ‘‘ Not winged horses,’’ is the reply (as Wheelwright 
translates it), ‘‘By Jupiter, nor goat-stags, such as thou, 
Like paintings on the Median tapestry, But as from thee I 
first received the art, Swelling with boastful pomp and heavy 
words, I paréd it straight and took away its substance, With little 
words, and walking dialogues,“{ And white beet mingled, straining 
from the books A juice of pleasant sayings,—then I fed him With 
monodies, mixing Ctesiphon.’’ It is upon the word here trans- 
lated ‘‘ with little words,’’ but really meaning ‘‘ verselets ” 
(Blaydes: versiculis)—2xvddéors—that the scholium occurs. It 
runs: “Avti rod Loytors pixpuiss we 02 Boggos Bpegbddtov, xat eldog elddAdtov 
odtw xai éxog exbddtov.** That is to say, éxddkov is a diminutive of 


*So very commonly: as, ¢. g., by GrimM (Levicon in N. T., 8. v.), BLEEK (Der 
Brief an die Hebraer, ii, 2, 114, on Heb. v. 12), PHiiippr (Com. on Romans, 
E. T., i, 105, on Rom. iii. 2), Morrison (Hzpos. of 3d Chap. of Rom., p. 14). 

t Com. on Romans, on Rom. iii. 2, (E. T., i, 140, note 1). 

t{ PLato, Hryz., 401, E.: éraparré ye airov . . . . 7d Aoyidwov ; ISocRATES, Contra 
Sophistas, 295 B. (Didot, 191): tooot7w dé yeipove éyévovto tov mepi tag éEpidac 
Kadvdovpévwr, Ooov ovtot wév ToravTa Zoyidia duesidvTec . . . .; ARISTOPHANES, Vesp , 
64: GAZ iotw juiv Aoyidtov yrouny éxov | ivov pev adtov ovyi deEtotepov. Cf. BLAYDES 
on the passage in Aristophanes. 

% Com. on Rom, on Rom. iii. 2: ‘‘The old account of Aéyvov as a diminutive of 
Zéyoc is probably correct, though Mey.-W. make it neuter of Aéywo¢ on the ground 
that Zoyidov is the proper diminutive. The form Aoyidiov is rather a strength- 
ened diminutive which, by a process common in language, took the place of 
Zoywv when it acquired the sense of ‘oracle.’’’ When they add that it was as ‘‘a 
brief condensed saying” that the oracle was called /éy.ov, they have no support 
in the literature. 

|| JELF, who looks upon it as a diminutive, cites it as an extreme example of the 
fact that many simple diminutives in -cov have lost their diminutive foree—such as 
Jnpiov, Bibsiov: Adywov, he says, ‘‘has assumed a peculiar meaning.” In any 
event, thus, no diminutive meaning clings to Ayu. 
© éxvirion xai TepiTatolg Kai TevTAiowot ZEvKoic. 

** DINDORF, iv, ii, p. 113, on line 973. 
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the same class as fpspbdAkeov and efdbddcov,* and means Aéytov pexpdr. 
Since the idea of smallness is explicit in the adjective attached to 
liyeov here, surely it is now necessary to discover it also in the 
noun,t especially when what the scholiast is obviously striving to 
say is not that ézuddéors means ‘“ little wordlets,’’ but ‘ little 
verses.” The presence of p:xpois here, rather is conclusive evidence 
that Avyiots by itself did not convey a diminutive meaning to the 
scholiast. If we are to give Adycoy an unexampled sense here, we 
might be tempted to take it, therefore, as intended to express the 
idea ‘‘ verses ’’ rather than the tautological one of ‘‘ little words’’ 
or even “little maxims”’ or ‘‘little sayings.” And it might 
fairly be pleaded in favor of so doing that Adyeov in its current 
sense of ‘‘ oracle” not only lies close to one of the ordinary mean- 
ings of éxog (Od., 12, 266; Herod., 1, 18, and often in the Trage- 
dians), but also, besause oracles were commonly couched in verse, 
might easily come to suggest in popular speech the idea of 
“verse,” so that a Adytov we xp dv would easily obtrude itself as the 
exact synonym Of éxéddeov, in Euripides’ sense, 7. ¢., in the sense of 
short broken verses. There is no reason apparent on the other 
hand why we should find a diminutive implication in the word as 
here used, and in any case, if this is intended, it is a sense 
unillustrated by a single instance of usage. 

And the unquestionable learning of Eustathius seems to assure 
us that to Greek ears Adyeov did not suggest a diminutive sense at 
all. He is commenting on line 339 of the Second Book of the 
liad, which runs, : 


iad 


ny Oy cuvdsaiat te xat Spxta Pyoetat Hpi, 


and he tells us that Spxcov in Homer is not a diminutive, but is a 


formation similar to Aéycov, which means ‘‘ an oracle:’’ Ody 


droxoptatixoy d& nap’ ‘Ouyxpw obdd2 td tynov. “Qs mep dé ta Opxta napwvd- 
pactat éx tod Spxov, oStw xat éx tod Adyou ta Adyta Fyovy of ypyopot.t 
There is no direct statement here, to be sure, that Adytov is not a 
diminutive; that statement is made—with entire accuracy— 
only of px» and fyxov:§ nor is the derivation suggested for 
dértov, as if it came directly from Adyos, perhaps scientifically accu- 


* BLAYDES adds some other instances: ‘‘Ejusdem forme diminutiva sunt 
eidvdALov, Bpegbadov, ueipaxbAdov, CwbAAov, kpedAdwov, FevbAArov.”? 

+ With this Aéycov pixpdv compare the Bpayéa Adyia of JUSTIN MARTYR, Contra 
Tryph., c. 18. When the ideaof brevity needed to be conveyed, it would seem that 
an adjective expressive of this idea was required to be added. 

t Ed. Bas., i, 233; Rom. i 177: Weigel’s Leipzig ed. (here used), i, 189. 

§ LIDDELL and Scott say, 8. v.: ‘‘ dpxiov is not with BuTTM., Lezil., 3. v., to be 
regarded as a dim. of dpxoc, but rather as neuter of Spxioc, with which /epév or iepa 
may be supplied;’’ ‘‘ Dim. of izvoc only in form (v. CHANDLER, Accent., 3 340).’’ 
Cf. in general JELF, Grammar, 22 56, 2, and 335, ¢ (Vol. i, pp. 58 and 337). 
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rate. But there is every indication of clearness of perception in 
the statement: and it could scarcely be given the form it has, had 
Aéytov stood in Eustathius’ mind as the diminutive of dsyos. It 
obviously represented to him not a diminutive synonym of ddyos, but 
an equal synonym of zpycpés. What déytov stood for, in his mind, 
is very clearly exhibited, further, ina comment which he makes 
on the 416th line of the First Book of the Odyssey, where Tele- 
machus declares that lie does not ‘‘ care for divinations such as my 
mother seeks, summoning a diviner to the hall :” 
odte Heonporing éundlopat, fytwva pytHp 
eg péyapoy xakicaca Seorpdroy eFepéqnrat. 

Kustathius wishes us to note that #:ozpdzog means the pdvtes, 
Seozporia his art, and #zozpézeov the message he delivers, which 
Kustathius calls the ypeyenwdnua, and informs us is denominated 
by the Attics also Aéyrov. He says: ‘Jaréov 02 Ste Seuxpdzos pev GAdws, 
6 pdvtts. eozporta 8, % téyvy adtod. Veorpdztov d2, td yonouwdnpa, 6 
kat déytov theyov of Atrexot.* To Eustathius, thus déyrov was simply 
the exact synonym of the highest words in use to express a divine 
coinmunication to men—#eoxpértov,t ypnouwdqua, ypyouds. Similarly 
Hesychius’ definition runs: Aéyta: Béagara, pavtebpata, (xpo)gyted- 
pata, gia, zpyopot. In a word, Adyeoy differs from Adyos not as 
expressing something smaller than it, but as expressing something 
more sacred. 

The Greek synonymy of the notion ‘ oracle’ is at once extra- 
ordinarily full and very obscure. It is easy to draw up a long 


’ 


list of terms—yavteia, pavtebyata, zpédgavta, Yeotporta, exidsaontopot 
Bésyara, Beaxispara, déyta, and the like; but exceedingly difficult, 
we do not say to lay down hard and fast lines between them, but 
even to establish any shades of difference among them which are 
consistently reflected in usage. M. Bouché-Leclercq, after com- 
menting on the poverty of the Latin nomenclature, continues as to 
the Greek :¢ 


* Ed. Bas., pp. 1426, 1427; ed. Rom., p. 69; ed. Leipzig, i, p. 72. 

+A scholium on the passage in the Odyssey brings out the meaning of 
Veorpoziov, to wit: Td éx Veod Aeyouévov, &E ob Kai Seorpdroc 6 Ta TOV Veod Aéywv. 
Cf. also the Homeric Lexicons on the word: e. g.,° EBELING, 8. 0. Jeorporin et 
Yeotporwv: “*Sententia deorum, judicium quod dii (Jupitter potissimum et 
Apollo) cum vate (vel cum deo) communicant, vates cum aliis, oraculum. Cf. 
NAGELSB., H[omerische] Th{eologie], 187. Ap. 8, 7, 4 uavrevua rd éx Veov 
mporeyouevov. Cf. Sump, i, 2, 1144 Hes. ;’? and CAPELLE under same heading: 
“Alles was von den Gottern (bes[onders] Apollon und Zeus) angezeigt und durch 
den veorpéroc gedeutet wird, ‘die von den Godttern eingegebenen Offenbarungen ’ 
(Nagelsb. zu A. 385. Cf. Hom. Th., S. 187), also Weissagung, Gottergebot, 
Gotterbescheid, Orakel.”’ 

t Histoire de la Divination dans lV Antiquité (Paris, Leroux, 1879), Vol. ii, pp. 
229, 230. 
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‘“The Greek terminology is richer and allows analysis of the different senses, 
but it is even more confused than abundant. The Greeks, possessors of a flexible 
tongue, capab'e of rendering all the shades of thought, often squandered their 
treasures, broalening the meaning of words at pleasure, multiplying synonyms 
without distinguishing between them, and thus disdaining the precision to which 
they could attain without effort. We shall seek in vain for terms especially 
appropriated to divination by oracles. From the verb ypjoia:, which signifies in 
Homer ‘to reveal’ in a general way, come the derivatives ypyoude and xpyoripiov. 
The latter, which dates from Hesiod and the Homerides, designates the place where 
prophecies are dispensed and, later, the responses themselves, or the instrument by 
which they are obtained. Xpyoudc, which comes into current usage from the 
time of Solon, is applied without ambiguity to inspired and versified prophecies, 
but belongs equally to the responses of the oracles and those of free prophets. 
The word avreiov in the singular designates ordinarily the place of consultation ; 
but in the plural it is applied to the prophecies themselves of whatever origin. In 
the last sense it has a crowd of synonyms of indeterminate and changeable shades 
of meaning. The grammarians themselves have been obliged to renounce impos- 
ing rules on the capricious usage and seeking recognition for their artificial dis- 
tinctions. We learn once more the impossibility of erecting precise definitions for 
terms which lack precision.”’’ 


Among the distinctions which have been proposed but which 
usage will not sustain is the discrimination erected by the scholiast on 
Kuripides, Pheniss., 907,* which would reserve #éevara, Seoxtspara, 
yeynonot for oracles directly from the gods, and assign payreda: and 
pavte)uata to the responses of the diviners. The grain of truth 
in this is that in pdyts, pavredeo#at, payteta, etymologivally, what is 
most prominent is the idea of a special unwonted capacity, atten- 
tion being directed by these words to the strong spiritual elevation 
which begets new powers in us. While, un the other hand, in 
Seaxtlew the reference is directly to the divine inspiration, which, 
because it is normally delivered in song, is referred to by such forms 
as #eanwdds, Beantwwev.  NXpyopds, on the other hand, seems an 
expression which in itself has little direct reference either to the 
source whence or the form in which the oracle comes, but 
describes the oracle from the point of view of what it is in itself 
—viz., a ‘‘ communication” —going back, as it does, to yp7y, the 
original sense of which seems to be ‘‘ to bestow,” ‘‘ to communi- 
cate.’’+ Adytov doubtless may be classed with ypyepuds in this respect 
—it is par excellence the ‘‘ utterance,” the ‘‘ saying.” It would 

* The scholium runs : Yéogara, Feoriouata, ypyopoi Td avo, éAéyovto dé éxi Dear: 
pavrevae 62 Kai pavtehparta Eri pavTewy avdporwr. 

+ The above is abstracted from J. H. HErnr. ScumipT in his Handbuch der 
Lateinischen und Griechischen Synonymik (1889), 221, pp. 77-82. The original 
meaning assigned to yp7v ( ‘‘ darreichen,”’ ‘‘ ertheilen ’’) is supported by a reference 
to Vanicek, p. 250. Surely it is a much more reasonable determination than that 
of BoUCHE-LECLERCQ ( //ist. de la Divination, i, 192), who would derive it from a 
cleromantic idea, as if xpd signified first of all ‘“‘entailler.”’ So he conceives 
avaipeiv to refer to the lot, as we say to ‘‘ draw lots,’’ as if the Pythoness ‘‘ drew 


her revelations as we draw lots.’? Schmidt refers the use of this word to the early 
idea that the words came up out of the depths of the earth. 
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seem to be distinguished from zpyopés by having even less refer- 
ence than it to the source whence—something as ‘‘ a declaration” is 
distinguished from “a message.’’ If we suppose a herald coming 
with the cry, ‘‘A communication from the Lord,” and then, after 
delivering the message, adding: “This is His utterance,”’ it might 
fairly be contended that in strict precision the former should be 
zenoues and the latter Adyeov, in so far as the former term mav keep 
faintly before the mind the source of the message as a thing given, 
while the latter may direct the attention to its content as the very thing 
received, doubtless with a further connotation of its fitness to its 
high origin. Such subtlety of distinction, however, is not sure to 
stamp itself on current use, so that by such etymological consid- 
erations we are not much advanced in determining the ordinary 
connotation of the words in usage. 

A much more famous discrimination, and one which much more 
nearly concerns us at present, has been erected on what seems to 
be a misapprehension of a construction in Thucidides. Ina passage 
which has received the compliment of imitation by a number of 
his successors, * the historian is describing the agitation caused by 
the outbreak of the Peloponesian war, one symptom of which was 
the passion for oracles which was developed. ‘‘ All Hellas,’’ he 
says,t ‘‘ was excited by the coming conflict between the two cities. 
Many were the prophecies circulated, and many the oracles 
chanted by diviners (xat nodha pev hoyra eéyovto, xodda OF Lejopoloyoe 
jvv), not only in the cities about to engage in the struggle, but 
throughout Hellas.’’ And again, as the Lacedeemonians ap- 
proached the city, one of the marks he, at a later point, notes of 
the increasing excitement is that “ soothsayers (ypyapoddyor) were 
repeating oracles (j40v ypysuods) of the most different kinds, which 
all found in some one or other enthusiastic listeners.’”’+ On a 
casual glance the distinction appears to lie on the surface of the 
former passage that Adyra are oracles in prose and zpyapoi oracles in 
verse: and so the scholiast$ on the passage, followed by Suidas | 

* e. g., POLYBIUS, 3, 112, 8: ‘‘All the oracles preserved in Rome were in every- 
body’s mouth (zavta WS yw ta rap’ aitoic Abyia Tact TéTe did oTdparo¢) and every 
temple and house was full of prodigies and miracles : in consequence of which the 
city was one scene of vows, sacrifices, supplicatory processions and prayers”’ 
(Schuchburgh’s translation). APPIAN, 2, 115, deiwata ra yap adoya roAdoic 
évézimte Tepl oAyv "Itaziav. Kai pavrevuatwv cazaov éixidoBuréipwv tuvyudvervor, 
Dionys. HAL., Ant., vii, 68 : ypyouoi 7’ ydovro év roAPoI¢ Ywpiow KT2. D110 Cassius, 
431, 66 and 273, 64, where we read of Aéy1a zavtoia 7dero. 

tii, 8. Jowert’s translation (i, p. 99). 

tii, 21, JowETT’s translation (i, 109). 

§ In Dipot’s appendix, p. 416: Adya éori ta mapa Tov Yedv Aeyoueva Karahoyadyv: 
xpnopoi dé oitwec Eupétpwc 2éyovrat, Seodopovpévwn TOV AEy6vTUY. 

|| Ed. BEKKER, p. 666 : Adya ta Tapa Veo Aeyoueva Katahoyadyy, xpyouoi dé oiTLvEC 
émuétpuc Aéyovta’ Seogoporpivon ZEyOvTwV. 
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defines. But it is immediately obvious on the most cursory glance 
into Greek literature that the distinction thus suggested will not 
hold. The ypyopot are, to be sure, commonly spoken of as sung; 
and the group of words ypyopwdds, ypnspwdéw, zpjopwdia, ypyopwdnua, 
yorouwdns, ypnouwdrxds, Witnesses to the intimate connection of the 
two ideas. But this arises out of the nature of the case, rather 
than out of any special sense attached to the word ypysnds: and 
accordingly, by the side of this yroup of words, we have others 
which, on the one hand, compound zpyepés with terms not implica- 
tive of singing (zenounyopéw, Lpnopayopyns—yzpyopodotin, ypnopoddtys, 
zenspnodétnpa—yzpyspohoyiow, zpysporiyos, ypnopohoyta, ypnopohoytor, ypno- 
nohoytxy4, ypnouodésyns—zpysporods), and, on the other hand, com- 
pound other words for oracles with words denoting singing 
(deontwidéw, Seantwdynua, Seaxtwdds). The fact is that, as J. H. Heinr. 
Schmidt* points out in an interesting discussion, the natural 
expression of elevated feeling was originally in song: so that 
the singer comes before the poet and the poet before the speaker. 
It was thus as natural for the ancients to say vati-ciniwm as it is 
for moderns to say Weis-saguny or sooth-saying: but as the cus- 
tom of written literature gradually transformed the consciousness 
of men, their thought became more logical and less pictorial until 
even the Pythia ceased at last to speak in verse. Meanwhile, old 
custom dominated the oracles. They were chanted: they were 
couched in verse: and the terms which had been framed to de- 
scribe them continued to bear this implication. Even when called 
iéyta, they prove to be ordinarilyt in verse ; and these also are said 
to be sung, as we read, for example, in Dion Cassius (431, 66 and 
278, 64): Adyea zavrota Fdevo. What appears to be a pretty con- 
stant equivalence in usage of the two terms zpyapds and déytov, 
spread broadly over the face of Greek literature, seems in any 
event to negative the proposed distinction. Nor does the passage 
in Thucidides when more closely examined afford any real ground 
for it. After all, Aéyea and yonopet are not contrasted in this pas- 
sage: the word ypyepvot does not even occur init. The stress of 
the distinction falls, indeed, not on the nouns, but on the verbs, 
the point of the remark being that oracles were scattered among 
the people by every possible method.t If we add that the second 


*In his Handbuch der Lateinischen und Griechisechen Synoymik (Leipzig, 
1889), 4 21 (pp. 77-82). 

t So for example in ARISTOPHANES’ Knights passim (see below) and in Por- 
PHYRY’S collection of Oracles. 

¢ This is the explanation of CROISET in the very sensible brief note he gives on 
the passage io his attractive edition of Thucidides (Paris, Hachette & Cie., 1886): 
He says: ‘‘ Adyia, oracles: according to the scholiast, oracles in prose in contrast 
with ypyovot or oracles in verse; but it may be seen in Aristophanes ( Knights, 
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zoddé is probably not te be resolved into zoddods zpyauods,* the 
Lenspovs being derived from the zrencuwioyor, but is to have Adyra 
supplied with it from the preceding clause, the assumed distinction 
between iéyea and ypyonot goes up at once in smoke. Adyra alone 
are spoken of : and these 4éyta are said to be both spoken and sung.t 

So easy and frequent is the interchange between the two terms 
that it seems difficult to allow even the more wary attempts of 
modern commentators to discriminate between them. These ordi- 
narily turn on the idea that 4éyra is the more general and ypyopds 
the more specific word, and go back to the careful study of the 
Baron de Locella,t in his comment on a passage in (the later) 
Xenophon’s Ephesiaco. Locella’s note does indeed practically 
cover the ground. He begins by noting the interchange of the 
two words in the text before him. Then he offers the definition that 
oraculorum responsa are generically Adyea, whether in prose or 
verse, adducing the Aéy:a zadaeé of Eurip., Heracl., 406, and the 
hiyws xoSdzyonetov Of Plutarch, Thes., i, 55, as instances of Jéyra un- 
doubtedly couched in verse; while versified oracles, originally in 
hexameters and later in iambic trimeters are, specifically, zpyeno¢ 


999-1002), that the two expressions were synonyms: the distinction bears here 
only on the manner in which these oracles were spread among the people ; éAéyov- 
zo signifies: they were hawked about from mouth to mouth, without the inter- 
vention of the diviners (¢/éyovro in theplural, despite the neuter subject, because 
it is the idea of diversity that dominates, rather than an idea of collectivity; cf. 
Curtivs, Gr. gr., 4 363, Rem. 1); jd0v is the appropriate word in speaking of 
xpyouo7oyo or oracle-deliverers whose business was to recite the prophecies in 
verse.”’ 

* So still FRANZ MULLER in his handy edition of this second book (Paderborn, 
1886). 

+ So SrEuP-CLASSEN in the fourth edition of Classen’s Second Book of Thuci- 
dides, brought out by Steup (Berlin, 1889). They say: ‘‘é/éyovro: the unusual 
plural doubtle-s on account of the variety and diffusion of the 76y:a: ef. 5, 26, 2; 
6, 62, 4. Adyia, according to the usage of the anaphora, is to be understood with 
7o774 in both instances (B. supposes the anaphora would require the prepositing 
of the noun, as i. 3 ; but there veér7¢ is emphasized by «ai, which is not the case 
here with 70)a). ’EZéyovro : circulated by the mouth of the people, without fixed 
or metrical form, which would be given them or preserved for them by the 
xpyo076yo. who were occupied professionally in the collection (hence—Adyor) and 
interpretation of transmitted prophecies (cf. Herod. 7, 6, 142; Schémann, Gr. 
Alt., 23, 304). The distinction is between é7éyovro and jjdov, not the object of 
the 76).a.”’ 

t pp. 152, 153 of his edition of the piece (Vienna, 1796). It is reprinted entire 
in PEERLKAMP’S edition (Haarlem, 1818) with this addition by the later editor : 
‘* Z6ya Latinis interdum dictiones, dicta, sermones, et logia ; cf. HEINS. ad Ovid., 
Her. v. 33 et Observ. Mise. V. I. T. L., p. 276. Apollodorus in Biblioth. saepe 
permutat soyia et xXpyouovc, qui quum scribit I, vi, 4 1, rote dé Seoic Aédywov qv mi- 
reris interpretem reddentem rumor erat inter deos. De discrimine Aéy:a inter et 
xpnopnovc eadem jam ex Aristophane ejusque Schol. notarat 7esling. Adv. pag. 
46, 47, addens L. Bos ad Rom. iii. 2 et Alberti Obs. Phil. pag. 298 sq.’’ 
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—whence ypyopwidw is vaticinor, yzpyopwiia, vaticinium, and 
zentuwdds, vates. As thus the difference between the two words is 
that of genus and species, they may be used promiscuously for 
the same oracle. It is worth the trouble, he then remarks, to 
inspect how often Adyeov and ypyapnds are interchanged in the 
Kniyhts of Aristophanes between verses 109 and 1224, from 
which the error of the scholiast on Thucid., ii, 8, is clear and of 
Suidas following him, in making Adyeov specifically an oracle in 
prose, and ypyopnes one in verse. He then quotes Kustathius on the 
Iliad, ii, ver. 233, and on the Odyssey, i, ver. 1426; adduces the 
gloss, Adytov, 6 ypyopds ; and asks his readers to note what Stephens 
adduces from Camerarius against this distinction.* The continued 
designation by Greek writers of the prose Pythian oracles as 
zenouot is adverted to, Plutarch’s testimony being dwelt on: and 
relevant scholia on Aristophanes’ Av., 960, and Nub., 144, are 
referred to. It is not strange that Locella’s finding, based on so 
exhaustive a survey of the relevant facts, should have dominated 
later commentators, who difter from it ordinarily more by way of 
slight modification than of any real revision—suggesting that 
éyta, being the more general word, is somewhat less sacred ;+ or 
somewhat less precise ;{ or somewhat less ancient.§ The common 
difficulty with all these efforts to distinguish the two words is that 
there is no usage to sustain them. When the two words occur 
together it is not in contrast but in apparently complete equiva- 
lence, and when Adyeov appears apart from ypyopnds it is in a sense 
which seems in no way to be distinguishable from it. The only 
qualification to which this statement seems liable, arises from a 
faintly-felt suspicion that, in accordance with their etymological 
implications already suggested, yeyon0s has a tendency to appear 
when the mind of the speaker is more upon the source of the 
“ oracle’? and 4éyy when his mind is more upon its substance. 

Kven in such a rare passage as Kurip., Heracl., 406, where the 
two words occur in quasi-contrast, we find no further ground for an 
intelligible distinction between them : 





* Stephens (ed. Dindorf-Hase) merely adduces Camerarius’ testimony : ‘‘So 
Cam., adding that the discrimination of the grammarians is a false one, although 
the passage in Thucidides, i (sic.) [8] seems to agree with it.’’ 

+ This seems to be what HAACK (on Thucid., ii, 8) means when he defines A6y:a 
as auguria, presagia vatum, and xpyopoi as oracula deorum. 

t This seems the gist of BREDoW’s view (on Thucid., ii, 8): ‘‘ xo7on6¢ cum verbis 
xpav et ypeiodac oraculorum propriis cohaerens definite oraculum divinum vocatur ; 
Aéycov autem aperte generalius vocabulorum est, sermo ominosus, verbum fatici- 
dium quod non interrogatus vel deus, vel vates elocutus est. Poppo and Ga@:LLER 
ad loc. quote these views but add nothing of value to them. 

% Bouché-Leclereq seems almost inclined to revert to Eustathius’ statement and 
look upon Aéy.ov as ‘‘ an expression peculiar to the Attic dialect, as pégavra ( Herod., 
v, 63; ix, 93) is an Ionic expression ’’ (op. cit., ii, 130, Note 4). 
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‘* Yet all my preparations well are laid : 
Athens is all in arms, the victims ready 
Stand for the gods for whom they must be slain. 
By seers the city is filled with sacrifice 
For the foes’ rout and saving of the state. 
All prophecy-chanters have I caused to meet, 
Into old public oracles have searched, 
And secret, for salvation of this land.* 
And mid their manifest diversities, 
In one thing glares the sense of all the same— 
They bid me to Demeter’s daughter slay, 
A maiden of a high-born father sprung.’’t 


And ordinarily they display an interchangeability which seems 
almost studied, it is so complete and, as it were, iterant. 
Certainly, at all events, it is good advice to follow, to go to 
Aristophanes’ Kniyhis to learn their usage. In that biting play 
Demos—the Athenian people—is pictured as ‘‘a Sibyllianizing 
old man’’ with whom Cleon curries favor by plying him with 
oracles, 
adet d¢ yoyopobs* 6 O& yépwv otBodhd.t 


Nicias steals rvds ypyopnovs from Cleon, and brings tov fepdv ypyapdy 
to Demosthenes, who immediately on reading it exclaims, & Ady:a !§ 
“DEM: "2 déyea. Give me quick the cup! Nic: Behold, what 
says the zpyones? DeM.: Pouron! Nic.: Is it so stated in the 
doyios 2? DEM.: O Bacis!” To cap the climax, the scholiast 
remarks on @ déyta: ‘* (uavtebpata): he wonders when he reads 
tov ypyopov.’’ Only a little later, | Demosthenes is counseling the 
Sausage Vender not to ‘‘ slight what the gods by cvis doyincse have 
given’’ him and receives the answer: ‘‘ What then says ¢ ypye- 
nos ?’’ and after the contents of it are explained the declaration, 
‘*T am flattered by ra déya.’’? As the denouement approaches, 
Cleon and the Sausage Vender plead that their oracles may at 
least be heard (lines 960-961: of zoyopoi). They are brought, and 
this absurd scene is the result: ‘‘ CLEoN: Behold, look here— 
and yet I've not got all. 5S. V.: Ah, me! I burst—‘ and yet 
I’ve not got all!’ Drm.: What are these? CLEoN: Oracles 
(Asya), DeM.: All! Creon: Do you wonder? By Jupiter, 
I’ve still a chestful left. S. V.: And I an upper with two dwell- 
ing rooms. DeEmM.: Come, let us see whose oracies (of ypyopot) are 
these ? CLEON: Mine are of Bacis!’ DrEM.: Whose are thine ? 

* ypnopav 5 dowWoie zavrac sic év adioac | PeyEa Kai BEBnAA Kai KEKpyppcve | AdyLa 
raha TH O& yy) CwTypia. 

t Way’s translation, 398 sq. 

{ Line 61. BLAYDES says: ‘‘sensus est, senes enim oracula amat.”’ 


§ Line 120. Wheelwright’s translation is used throughout. 
|| Line 194. 
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S. V.: Of Glamis, his elder brother.’’ 
they are all alike in heroic measure. 

It is not in Aristophanes alone, however, that this equivalence 
meets us: the easy interchange of the two words is, we may say, 
constant throughout Greek literature. Thus, for example, in the 
Corinthiaca of Pausanias (ii, 20, 10) an oracle is introduced as 
7d Adytov, and commented on as ¢ ypyopnds.* In Diodorus Siculus, 
ii, 14,+ Semiramis is said to have gone to Ammon ypyaopdvy th Pegi 
nept tig (dag tedevtzs, and, the narrative continues, Adyerac adty 
yevéodae Adyeov. Similarly in Plutarch’s De Defectu Orac., v,t 
we have the three terms 7d ypyornpiov, rd Adytov and ta pavteta tadta 
equated: in De Mul. Virt., viii,$ the Asya are explained by what 
was typ7odn: in Questiones Romana, xxi, Aéyra came by way of 
a ypyouweetv. In the Ephesiaca of the later Xenophon metrical 
paytebpata are received, the recipients of which are in doubt what 
ta tod Beod Adyta Can mean, until, on consideration, they discover a 
likely interpretation for the ypyonsv that seems to meet the wish 
of the God who épavredcato.F 

How little anything can be derived from the separate use of 
déytov to throw doubt on its equivalence with zpyopnds as thus ex- 
hibited, may be observed from the following instances of its usage, 
gathered together somewhat at random : ** 








And when they are read 


Herodotus, i, 64: ‘‘ He purified the island of Delos, according to the injunctions 
of an oracle (ék TOv Aoyiwr);’’ i, 120: ‘* We have found even oracles sometimes ful- 
filled in unimportant ways (tov Aoyiwy éva);”’ iv, 178: ‘‘ Here in this Jake is an 
island called Phila, which it is said the Lacedaemonians were to have colonized 
according to an oracle (77 vijcov Aakedaipoviowi pact Adytov eivat krioat)y” viii, 60: 
‘“ Where an oracle has said that we are to overcome our enemies (kai Adysov éore TOV 
éxSpav xarurépte) ;’’ viii, 62: ‘‘which the prophecies declare we are to colonize (Ta 
Abyta Aéyet).”? Aristophanes, Vesp., 799: dpa 1d ypyua, Ta Ady’ Ge Tepaiverat ; 
Knights, 1050, tavti resciodar ra Ady’ dn wor dSoxei. Polybius, viii, 30, 6: ‘‘ For 
the eastern quarter of Tarentum is full of monuments, because those who 


* xpérepov dé Ett TOV ay@va TovTOV TpoEohuyvev 7 Tludia, Kai TO Adytov site GAAWE eiTE 
Kai c® ouveic EdhAwoev ‘Hpddoroc: 
"AAW brav 7 YHAEta TOV apoeva viKjoaca 
éFendon kai Kidoc év *“Apyeiowow apyrat 
ToAdac ’Apysivv aupdpuoéac tére Thee. 
Ta pév é¢ TO épyov Tav yuvatkav éEyovta Tov ypyopod Tavita jv. In, v. 3,1; iv. 9, 4; 
ix. 37, 4in like manner ypyoudc is identified with pavrevua. 
+ BEKKER, i, 150. 


} ii, 412 D. 

¢ ii, 247 D. arorepapuevor tav Zoyiwy, "Exypyodn yap avtoigy . . . . 
\| ii, 28 E. axogdéyyeodac Adyra, nai ypynopmwdeiv roic épwtaow: , 

{ i, 6. 


** The word, as will be seen, is as old as Herodotus: on the other hand—if we 
may trust the indices—it does not seem to occur in Homer (DUNBAR’s Concord- 
ance [to Odyssey], GEHRING’s Index), Hesiod (PAULSEN’s Jndex), Plato (Ast’s 
Lexicon) or Aristotle, Xenophon or Sophocles. 
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die there are to this day all buried within the walls, in obedience to an 
ancient oracle (kard tu Adyov apyxaiov). Diodorus Siculus ap. Geog. Sync., p- 194 
D (Corpus Scriptorum Historie Byzantine, i, 366), ‘‘ Fabius says an oracle 
came to Eneas (Aiveia yevéoda: Adywov), that a quadruped should direct him 
to the founding of a city.” Elian, V. H., ii, 41: ‘‘ Moreover Mycerinus the 
Egyptian, when there was brought to him the prophecy from Budo (7d é« Bovrwove 
Havteiov), predicting a short life, and he wished to escape the oracle (7d Ady.ov) 
saps ce ” Arrian, Hxpedit. Alez., ii, 3, 14 (Ellendt., i, 151): a¢ Tov Aoyiov Tov ext 
TH Aboer Tov Seauod Evu3eBnxdroc; vii, 16, 7 (Ellendt., ii, 419), ‘‘ But when Alexan- 
der had crossed the river Tigris with his army, pushing on to Babylon, the wise 
men of the Chaldeans (XaAdaiwy oi Aéyor) met him and separating him from his 
companions asked him to check the march to Babylon. For they had an oracle 
from their God Belus (/6yvov éx tov Yeov tov ByAov) that entrance into Babylon at 
that time would not be for his good. But he answered them with a verse (270) 
of the poet Euripides, which runs thus: ‘The best d@v7cc is he whose conclusion is 
good.’”’? Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivi, etc., 24 (1103 F.): ‘‘ What of that? 
(quoth Zeuxippus). Shall the present discourse be left imperfect and unfinished 
because of it? and feare we to alledge the oracle of the gods (70 Adysov mpoc ’Exixov- 
pov A£yovrec) when we dispute against the Epicureans? No (quoth I againe) in 
any wise, for according to the sentence of Empedocles, ‘A good tale twice a man may 
tell, and heare it told as oft full well;’”’ Life of Theseus, 3 26 (p. 12 C, Didot, 
p. 14), ‘‘ He applied to himself a certain oracle of Apollo’s (Adéysdv te rud6xpyoror) ”? 
% 27 (p. 12 E, Didot, p. 14): ‘‘At length Theseus, having sacrificed to Fear, 
according to the oracle (xara te Adyiov) 3’ Life of Fabius, 3 4 (Didot, p. 210), ’Excvh- 
Syoav dé% rére ToAdai Kai TOY aropphrwv Kai xpnoinwv avroic BiBAwy, ac LvBvAadeiouvg 
Kadovow Kai Aéyerar cvvdpaueiv évia Tov aroKemévwv év adtaic Aoyiwy mpd¢ Tac Thxag Kar 
rac mpaserc éxeivac, Pausanias, Attica [I. 44, 9] (taken unverified from Wetstein): 
Sioavroc Aiaxovd Kata dy Tt Adywov TH TaverAyviw Ad. Polysnus, p. 37 (Wetstein) 
[I, 18] : 6 Bede Exypyoe—oi roAémor 7H Adytov eiddtec—Tov oyiov TETAnpwpévor ; p. 347 
[IV, 3, 27], ww dé Adyov “AréAAwvoc. Aristeas, p. 119 (Wetstein) : evyapioTa pév, 
dvdpec, piv, ty 62 atooteizavtt madAdov: uéytotov 62 Ty Yeq, obTIWd¢ EoTL TA AdyLa TadTA. 
A survey of this somewhat miscellaneous collection of passages 
will certainly only strengthen the impression we derived from 
those in which 2syeovand ypyopnds occur together—that in syeov we 
have a term expressive, in common usage at least, of the simple 
notion of a divine revelation, an oracle, and that independently of 
any accompanying implication of length or brevity, poetical or 
prose form, directness or indirectness of delivery. This is the 
meaning of Adytov in the mass of profane Greek literature. As we 
have already suggested, the matter of the derivation of the word is 
of no great importance to our inquiry :* but we may be permitted 
to add that the usage seems distinctly favorable to the view that 
it is to be regarded rather as in origin the neuter of dyes used 
substantively, than the diminutive of ddyos. No implication of 
brevity seems to attach to the word in usage ; and its exclusive appli- 
cation to ‘‘ oracles’ may perhaps be most easily explained on the 
supposition that it connotes fundamentally ‘‘ a wise saying,’’ and 
implies at all times something above the ordinary run of ‘‘ words.’’+ 
* See above, p. 218. 
¢ Dr. ADDISON ALEXANDER, with his usual clearness, posits the alternative 
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II. It was with this fixed significance, therefore, that the 
word presented itself to the Jews of the later centuries be- 
fore Christ, when the changed conditions were forcing them 
to give a clothing in Greek speech to their conceptions, de- 
rived from the revelation of the ‘old covenant; and thus to 
prepare the way for the language of the new covenant. ‘The 
oldest monument of Hellenistic Greek—the Septuagint Ver- 
sion of the Sacred Books, made probably in the century that 
stretched between 250 and 150 B.C.—is, however, peculiarly 
ill-adapted to witness to the Hellenistic usage of this word. As 
lay in the nature of the case, and, as we shall see later, was 
the actual fact, to these Jewish writers there were no ‘ ora- 
cles’? except what stood written in these sacred books themselves, 
and all that stood written in them were “oracles of God.’’ In a 
translation of the books themselves, naturally this, the must 
significant Hellenistic application of the word ‘ oracles,’’ 
could find little place. And though the term might be 
employed within the sacred books to translate such a 
phrase as, say, ‘‘ the word of God,’’ in one form or another not 
infrequently met with in their pages, the way even here was 
clogged by the fact that the Hebrew words used in these phrases 
only imperfectly corresponded to the Greek word ddéyov, and were 
not very naturally represented by it. Though the ordinary 
Hebrew verb for ‘‘ saying ’’—VWN*—to which etymologically cer- 
tain high implications might be thought to be natural, had sub- 
stantival derivatives, yet these were pretty effectually set-aside by 
a term of lower origin—34+t—which absorbed very much the 


admirably (on Acts vii. 38): ‘‘The Greek word (Ady:a) has been variously 
explained as a diminutive of (Aéyoc) word, meaning a brief, condensed and 
frequent utterance ; or as the neuter of an adjective (/éy:o¢) meaning rational, 
profound, wise, and as a substantive, a wise saying.’’ It would seem 
difficult to rise from a survey of the classical usage without an impression 
that it justifies the latter derivation. This us»ge is stated with perfect 
accuracy by DEMoor (Com. in Marckii Compend., i, 13): 7d Adyiwov ‘‘ when used 
substantively may be considered as more emphatic than 70 pjya or even 6 Adyog : 
for this term means with the Greeks not any kind of word, but specifically 
an oracle, a divine response.” 

* It occurs, according to the BROWN-GESENIUS Lexicon, no less than 5287 times ; 
according to GIRDLESTONE (Synonyms of the O. T., ed. 2, p. 205), it “ is generally 
rendered in the LX X. ézw and Aéyw.’’ There seems to be inherent in the word an 
undertone of loftiness or authoritativeness due possibly to its etymological impli- 
cation of “‘ prominence.’’ Its derivations are accordingly mostly poetical words 
designating a lofty speech or authoritative speech. 

{ The verb, of doubtful origin, occurs according to BROWN-GESENIUs, 1142 
times, and is generally rendered in the LX X. (GIRDLESTONE, loc. cit.) Aadéw. The 
noun occurs 1439 times and is rendered ‘‘ generally Aéyo¢, sometimes /jua, and in 
35 passages, Tpayya,”’ 
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whole field of the conception ‘‘ word.”’** The derivatives of 
TON—IDN, TION, AION. WND—in accordance with their ety- 
mological impress of loftiness or authority, are relegated to poetic 
speech (except “WIND, which occurs only in Esther i. 15, ii. 20, ix. 
32, and has the sense of commandment) and are used comparatively 
seldom.t Nevertheless, it was to one of these that the Septua- 
gint translators fitted the word Ady. To “VJ they naturally 
consecrated the general terms 2éyos, pina, zpaypa: while they 
adjusted Aéytov as well as might be to MYON, and left to one side 
meanwhile its classical synonymst—except yavtefa and its cog- 
nates, which they assigned, chiefly, of course, in a bad sense, to 
the Hebrew OD) in the sense of ‘ divination.’’ 

iTYON is, to be sure, in no sense an exact synonym of déyeov. It 
is simply a poetical word of high implications, prevailingly, 
though not exclusively, used of the ‘‘ utterances’’ of God, and 
apparently felt by the Septuagint translators to bear in its bosom 
a special hint of the authoritativeness or awesomeness of the 
‘‘ word’’ it designates. It is used only some thirty-six times 
in the entire Old Testament (of which no less than nineteen are in 
Ps. cxix), and designates the solemn words of men (Gen. iv. 23, cf. 
Isa. xxix. 4 bis., xxviii. 23, xxxii. 9; Ps. xvii. 6; Deut. xxxil. 
2) as well as, more prevailingly, those of God. In adjusting 
Aéytov to it the instances of its application to human words are, of 
course, passed by and translated either by Adyos (Gen. iv. 23; Isa. 
xxix. 4 bis.; Isa. xxviii. 23, xxxii. 9), or fjua (Deut. xxxii. 2; 


* There is also the poetic word 59 and its derivative noun nbp—a word ‘‘ used 
in 30 passages, 19 of which are in Job and 7 in Daniel,’’ and rendered in the 
LXX. Aéyoc and pijjua (GIRDLESTONE). 

tT TOR, “except in Josh. xxiv. 27(E) used exclusively in poetry, 48 times, of 
which 22 are in Proverbs and 11 in Job’’ (DRIVER on Deut. xxxii. 1). VOR 
“only found in poetry (36 times, of which 19 are in Ps. cxix)’’ (DRIVER on 
Deut. xxxii. 2). V8, Lam. ii. 17 only. ‘VWON82, Esth. i. 15, ii. 20, ix. 32 only. 
On the general subject of their poetic usage see GREEN, General Introduction to 
the O. T.: The Text, p. 19; BLEEK, Introduction to the O. T., E. T., i, 98; 
HAVERNICK, Hinleitung, i. ‘172 ; GESENIUS, Geschichte der hebraischen Sprache, 
p. 22, and Lehrgebaude, Register, p. 892; VoGEL, De Dialecto Poetica. 

t xpyopudc, for example, which we ninth found the constant accompaniment of 
Aoyvov in the classics and shall find always by its side in Philo, does not occur in 
the LXX. at all. The cognates xpyyarifw (Jer. xxxii. (28) 30, xxxiii. (26) 2, xxxvi. 
(29) 23, xxxvii. (30) 2, xliii. (36) 24), xonuatioude (Prov. xxiv. 69 (xxxi. 1), 2 
Mace. ii. 4), xpypatiornpi (2 Kgs. viii. 6), are, however, found, and in their high 
sense. It is somewhat overstrained for DELITZscH (on Heb. viii. 5, E. T., Vol. ii, 
32) to say: ‘‘The Septuagint word for the deliverance of a divine oracle or 
injunction is ypyyariverv (Tove Adyouc) Tiwi or tpbc Twa :”? xpnuarifew is found in this 
sense only in the LX X. Jeremiah. A very rich body of illustrations for the New 
Testament usages (Luke ii. 26. Acts x. 22, Heb. viii. 5) might, however, be culled 
from Philo. 
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Ps. xvii. 6). In a few other instances, although the term is 
applied to ‘‘ words of God,”’ it is translated by Greek words 
other than Adyeov (2 Sam. xxii. 381, LXX. fjua, and its close 
parallel, Prov. xxx. 5, LXX. adyo, though in the other par- 
allels, Ps. xii. 7, xviii. 31, the LXX. has déy:a; Ps. cxix. 41, 
154, where the LXX. has déyos; in Ps. cxxxviii. 2, the LXX. 
reads 1d dytov ov, on which Bethgen remarks, in loc., that 
‘* Gyeov seems to be a corruption for Adytwv,’? which is read here 
by Aquila and the Quinta). In the remaining instances of its 
occurrences, however—and that is in the large majority of 
its occurrences—the word is uniformly rendered by Adyeov (Deut. 
xxxiil. 9; Ps. xii. 7 bis., xviii. 31, ev. 19, cxix. 11, 38 [41],* 
50, 58, 67, 76, 82, 108, 115, 128, 183, 140, 148, 158, 162, 170, 
172, exlvii. 15; Isa. v. 24). If there is a fringe of usage of 
iTVON thus standing outside of the use made of Ady, there 
is, on the other side, a corresponding stretching of the use made 
of Aéywov beyond the range of *WYIN-—-to cover a few passages 
judged by the translators of similar import. Thus it trans- 
lates VON in Num. xxiv. 4, 16; Ps. xviii. 15 [xix. 14], evi. 
[evii.] 11, and "34 in Ps. exviii. [exix.] 25, 65, 107, 109 [exlvii. 
8]; Isa. xxviii. 18; and it is inserted in a few passages without 
warrant from the Hebrew, viz., Ps. exvili. [cxix.] 124, 149; Isa. 
xxx. 11, 27 bis. In twenty-five instances of its thirty-nine occur- 
rences, however, it is the rendering of MVIN.t It is also used 
twice in the Greek apocrypha (Wis. xvi. 11; Sir. xxxvi. 19 [16}), 
in quite the same sense. In all the forty-one instances of its 
usage, it is needless to say, it is employed in its native and only 
current sense, of ‘‘ oracle,’’ a sacred utterance of the Divine 
Being, the only apparent exception to this uniformity of usage 
(Ps. xviii. 15 [xix. 14]) being really no exception, but, in truth, 
significant of the attitude of the translators to the text they were 
translating—as we shall see presently. 

What led the LXX. translators to fix upon (TDN as the nearest 
Hebrew equivalent to 4sytov,t we have scanty material for judging. 
Certainly, in Psalm cxix, where the word most frequently 


* In some codd. but in the edd. we read, xara 10 é/Aed¢ oov, 

t The passages are already enumerated just above. 

} The other versions add nothing of importance. At Ps. cxix. 41 the ‘TV)8 
rendered éAeoc by LXX. is rendered Adyov by Aq. and Th. In Ps, exxxvii. (cxxxviii). 
2 the VON rendered by LX X. ayov (though Bethgen remarks that this seems merely 
acorruption of Ady:ov) is rendered Ady:ov by Aq. and Quinta. In Isa. xxxii. 9, the 
VYDN rendered in LX X. by Adyor is given as Aéycov by Aq., @ case quite parallel 
with Ps. xviii. 15 (xix. 14) in LXX. In Jer. viii. 9 the phrase 1"-1373 is ren- 
dered in Aq. by Aéy.ov. 
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occurs, it is difficult to erect a distinction between its implications 
and those of 3} with which it seems to be freely interchanged, 
but which the LXX. translators keep reasonably distinct from it 
by rendering it prevailingly by Adyos,* while equally prevailiagly 
reserving Adytov for FTVIN.t Perhaps the reader may faintly feel 
even in this Psalm, that VON was to the writer the more sacred 
and solemn word, and was used, in his rhetorical variation of his 
terms, especially whenever the sense vf the awesomeness of 
God’s words or the unity of the whole revelation of Godt 
more prominently occupied his mind; and this impression is 
slightly increased, perhaps, in the case of the interchange of 
Aéyeov and dyes in the Greek translation. When we look be- 
yond this Psalm we certainly feel that something, more re- 
quires to be said of ATVIN than merely that it is poetic. § 
It is very seldom applied to human words and then only to 
the most solemn forms of human speech —Gen. xxiv. 23 
(LXX., Adyor); Deut. xxxii. 2 (LXX., pjna); Ps. xxvii. (LXX., 
piua); ef. Isa. xxix. 4 bis (LXX., Adyor) where the speaker 
is Jerusalem whose speech is compared to the murmuring 
of familiar spirits or of the dead,! and Isa. xxviii. 23, xxxii. 
9, where the prophet’s wore is in question. It appears to sug- 
gest itself naturally when God’s word is to receive its highest 
praises (2 Sam. xxii. 31; Ps. xii. 7, xviii. 31; Prov. xxx. 5; Ps. 
€xxxXvili. 2), or when the word of Jehovah is conceived as power 


* The statistics of this Psalm are : YD8 is used 19 times: being translated by 
Aoywv 17 times, viz., at verses 11, 38, 50, 58, 67, 76, 82, 103, 115, 123, 133, 140, 
148, 158, 162, 170, 172; at v. 41 it is translated 70 é/e0c, though some codices 
read Tov Aéyov and some 70 /dyiov ; at v. 154 it is translated by Aéyov. 137 is used 
23 times: being translated by Aéyoc 15 times, viz., at verses 9,16, 17, 28, 42, 43, 
49, 74, 81, 89, 101, 130, 147, 160, 161; by Adyiov 4 times, viz., at verses 25, 65, 
107, 109 ; by év7024 twice, viz., at verses 57, 139; by véuoc at v. 105, and by Aadc 
at v. 114 (though some cod. read Adyor or Adyoc). Adyiov is used 23 times : being 
the translation of V8 17 times, viz., at verses 11, 38, 50, 58, 67, 76, 82, 103, 115, 
123, 133, 140, 148, 158, 162, 170, 172; of 12) four times (25, 65, 107, 169); of TO 
once (124) and of yay once (149). Adyoc is used 17 times: being the transla- 
tion of 137 fifteen times, viz., at verses 9, 16, 17, 28, 42, 43, 49, 74, 81, 89, 101, 
130, 147, 160, 161 and of 1128 once (154, cf. 41), while once (42a) it is inserted 
without warrant from the Hebrew. 

t DeLirzscH on v. 98q.: ‘The old classic (¢. g., xviii. 31), JD VIN alternates 
throughout with J137; both are intended collectively.’? PEROWNE on v. 11: 
‘“WorpD, or rather ‘saying,’ ‘speech,’ distinct from the word employed, for 
instance, in v. 9. Both words are constantly interchanged throughout the Psalm.’’ 

{ DELITZSCH on v. 145-152: ‘‘77V28 is here as in verses 140, 158, the whole 
Word of God, whether in its requirements or its promises.’’ 

§ Driver on Deut. xxxii. 2: ‘‘Only found in poetry (36 times, of which 19 are 
in Pe. 119) ; ef. Isa. xxviii. 23, xxxti. 9.’’ 
| On this passage cf. KONIG, Offenbarungsbegriff, ii. 149, 159. 
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or adduced in a peculiarly solemn way (Ps. cxlvii. 18* ; Isa. v. 24). 
Perhaps the most significant passage is that in Psalm ev. 19, 
where the writer would appear to contrast man’s word with God’s 
word, using for the former V3" (LXX., Aéyos) and for the latter 
TION (LXX., 267e0r): Joseph was tried by the word of the Lord 
until his own words came to pass.t| Whatever implications of 
superior solemnity attached to the Hebrew word VIX, how- 
ever, were not only preserved, but emphasized by the employ- 
ment of the Greek term éyrov to translate it—a term which was 
inapplicable, in the nature of the case, to human words, and desig- 
nated whatever it was applied to as the utterance of God. We 
may see its lofty implications in the application given to it out- 
side the usage of MVIN—in Num. xxiv. 4, for example, where 
the very solemn description of Balaam’s dulivessnces—** oracle of 
the hearer of the words of God”’ (ON-PDN)—is rendered most 
naturally gya dxobwy diya iazvpod. Here, one would say, we have 
the very essence of the word, as developed in its classical usage, 
applied to Biblical conceptions: and it is essentially this concep- 
tion of the ‘‘ unspeakable oracles of God” (Sir., xxxvi. 19, [16}) 
that is conveyed by the word in every instance of its occurrence. 

An exception has been sometimes found, to be sure, in Ps. xviii. 
15 (xix. 14), inasmuch as in this passage we have the words of the 
Psalmist designated as ta déyra: ‘* And the words (r4 Adyea) of my 
mouth and the meditation of my heart shall be continually before 
thee for approval, O Lord, my help and my redeemer.’’ In this 
passage, however—and in Isa. xxxii. 9 as rendered by Aquila, 
which is similar—we would seem to have not so much an excep- 
tion to the usage of ra Aéyra as otherwise known, as an extension 
of it. The translators have by no means used it here of the 
words of a human speaker, but of words deemed by them to be 
the words of God, and called +a A4éy:a just because considered the 
‘‘ tried words of God.” This has always been perceived by the 
more careful expositors. Thus Philippit writes : 


‘* Psalm xix. 14 supplies only an apparent exception, since 7a Zdyia Tov orduardc¢ 
’ 


ins The God of ary is the Almighty Governor -of nature. ‘It i is He wih sends 
His fiat (SNVO8 after the manner of the ‘V8 of the history of creation, cf. xxxiii. 
9), earthward..... The word is His messenger (cf. in cvii, 20), etc.’’ 
DELITZsScH, én loc. 

+ It seems certainly inadequate to render V8 by ‘‘saying,” as is very fre- 
quently done, ¢. g., by Dr. JoHN DEWITT in his Praise Songs of Israel (we have 
only the first edition at hand), by Dr. MACLAREN in the cxix Psalm (Hxpositor’s 
Bible) and by Dr. DRIVER at Ps. ev. 19; cf. exlvii. 15 seg. This English word 
suggests nothing of the lofty implications which seem to have attached to the 
Hebrew term. 

¢ On Rom. iii. 2 
16 
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wou there, as spoken through the Holy Spirit, may be regarded as at the same 
time, Z2dyia Veo,” 


And Morrison :* 


‘*In Psalm xix. 15 (14) the term thus occurs: ‘let the words of my mouth 
(7a A6yta Tov GTopaTog pou = *D-*V)N, from V8), and the meditation of my heart, 
be accepthble in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my redeemer.’ But even 
here the term may be fitly regarded as having its otherwise invariable reference. 
The Septuagint translator looked upon the sacred writer as giving utterance in his 
Psalm—-the words of his mouth—to diviner thoughts than his own, to the thoughts 
of God Himself. He regarded him az ‘moved’ in what he said, ‘by the Holy 
Ghost.’ ’’+ 
In a word, we have here an early instance of what proves to be 
the standing application of za 4éy:a on Hellenistic lips—its applica- 
tion to the Scripture word as such, as the special word of God 
that had come to them. The only ground of surprise that can 
emerge with reference to its use here, therefore, is that in this 
instance it occurs within the limits of the Scriptures themselves : 
and this is only signiticant of the customary employment of the 
term in this application—for, we may well argue, it was only in 
sequence to such a customary employment of it that this usage could 
intrude itself thus, unobserved as it were, into the Biblical text 
itself. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more than incidentally advert to 
the occasional occurrence of Aéy:ov = Joyziov In the Septuagint narra- 
tive, as the rendering of the Hebrew jwn, that is, to designate 
the breastplate of the high priest, which he wore when he con- 
sulted Jehovah. Bleek writes, to be sure, as follows :$ 

‘*How fully the notion of an utterance of God attended the word according to 
the usage of the Alexandrians too is shown by the circumstance that the LXX. 
employed it for the oracular breastplate of the High Priest (WM), Ex. xxviii. 15, 
22 sg., xxix. 5, xxxix. 8 sq; Lev. viii. 8 ; Sir. xlv. 12, for which Aoyeiov, although 
found in Codd. Vat. and Alex., is apparently a later reading ; 20y10v, to which the 
Latin translation rationale goes back, has also Josephus, Ant., iii, 7, 5, for it: 
Eaorvnc (JUN) uév Kateitar, onuaiver dé Torte Kata Tv “EA/HveV yrOrTaV AbyLOv ; Cc. 
8, 9: Wer “E*7yveg . . . . Tov éooyvyv Z6ytov Kazovow ; viii. 3, 8. And similarly 


apparently Philo, as may be inferred from his expositions, in that he brings it 
into connection with /éyoc, reason, although with him too the reading varies 
between the two forms: see Legg. Allegor., iii, 40, p. 83, A. B.;§ 83, p. 8, C. 
Vit. Mos., ii, p. 670 C.; 4 12, p. 672 B.; 2 13, p. 673 A. De Monarch., 1, ii, 5, 
p- 824 A.’’ 





* On Rom. iii. 2 (pp. 14, 15). 

T Possibly BLEEK in loc. Heb. v. 12 means the same thing when he says the word 
stands here of ‘‘ the inspired religious song of the poet.’’ 

} Ex. xxviii. 15, 22, 23, 24, 24, 26, xxix. 5, 5 A. R., xxxv. 27, xxxvi. 15, 
16, 22, 24, 25, 27, 29, 29; Lev. viii. 8, 8; Sir. xlv. 10. Also in Aq.: Ex. xxv. 
6 (7), xxviii. 4, xxxv. 9. In Sm.: Ex. xxviii. 4, 28. In Th. : Ex. xxv. 6 (7), 
xxvili. 4, 23, 23, xxviii. 24, 26, 28, xxxv. 9. 

@ Iehreis, pp. 115, 116, note. 
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It is much more probable, however, that we have here an itacis- 
tic confusion by the copyists, than an application by the Septua- 
gint translators of Aéyrov toa new meaning. This confusion may 
have had its influence on the readers of the LXX., and may have 
affected in some degree their usage of the word: but it can have 
no significance for the study of the use of the word by the LXX. 
itself. 






































III. Among the readers of the Septuagint it is naturally to Philo 
that we will turn with the highest expectations of light on the 
Hellenistic usage of the word: and we have already seen Bleek 
pointing out the influence upon him of the LXX. use of 2éycov = 
joystov. Whatever minor influence of this kind the usage of the Sep- 
tuagint may have had on him, however, Philo’s own general em- 
ployment of the word carries on distinctly that of the profane authors. 
In him, too, the two words ypyepds and Aéyrov appear as exact syn- 
onyms, interchanging repeatedly with each other, to express 
what is in the highest sense the word of God, an oracle from 
heaven. The only real distinction between his usage of these 
words and that of profane authors arises from the fact that to 
Philo nothing is an oracle from heaven, a direct word of God, 
except what he found within the sacred books of Israel.* And 


* It is not intended to deny that Philo recognized a certain divine influence work- 
ing beyond the limits of Scripture : but he does this without prejudice to his su- 
preme regard for the Scriptures as the only proper oracles of God. At the opening of 
the tractate Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. (3 1, M. 444, 445), he gives expression in the 
most exalted terms to his appreciation of the value of Greek thought : the Pythago- 
reans are a most sacred brotherhood (ispatato¢ Yiaco¢) whose teachings are xd/a, 
and all men who have genuinely embraced philosophy (¢:A0c0¢/av yryciwe jordcav- 
to) have found one of their Adyou a Seouov icohuevov ypyoud. Elsewhere he speaks 
of Parmenides, Empedocles, Zeno and Cleanthes and their like as ‘“‘divi homines’’ 
constituting a ‘‘sacer coetus’’ (De Prov., 748), who did not cast their teachings 
in verse only because it was fitting that they should not be quite gods (De Prov., 
4 42). But even here the ypyovc is the standard to which their teaching is only 
likened : with all their wisdom they fall short of deity ; and it is the utterance of 
deity alone which is ‘‘ oracular’’—and this utterance is discernible only in the 
Scriptures of the Jews. We venture to quote here the statements of Prof. JAMES 
Drummonp (Philo Judeus, i, pp. 13 sq): The Scriptures ‘* were the ‘ oracles,’ 
the ‘sacred’ or ‘divine word,’ whose inspiration extended to the most minute 
particulars. Philo distinguishes indeed different kinds of inspiration, but the 
distinction did not affect its divine authority. .... Communion between God 
and man is among the permanent possibilities of our race ; and Philo goes so far 
as to say that every good and wise man has the gift of prophecy, while it is impos- 
sible for the wicked man to become an interpreter of God ( Quis rer. div. heres. 
52 [i, 510]). It is true that he is referring here primarily to the good men in the 
Scriptures, but he seems to regard them as representatives of a general law. He 
did not look upon himself as a stranger to this blessed influence, but sometimes 
‘a more solemn word’ spoke from his own soul, and he ventured to write down 
what it said to him (Cherubim, 9 [i, 143]). In one passage he fully records his 
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the only confusing element in his usage springs from the fact that. 
the whole contents of the Jewish sacred books are to him ‘‘ ora- 
cles,’’ the word of God; so that he has no nomenclature by which 
the oracles recorded in the Scriptures may be distinguished from 
the oracles which the Scriptures as such are. He has no higher 
words than Adyeov and ypyoues by which to designate the words of 
God which are recorded in the course of the Biblical narrative : 
he can use no lower words than these to designate the several 
passages of Scripture he adduces, each one of which is to him a 
direct word of God. Both of these uses of the words may be 
illustrated from his writings almost without limit. A few in- 
stances will suffice. 


In the following, the ‘‘ oracle’’ is a ‘‘ word of God ’’ recorded 
in the Scriptures* : 


‘*For he inquires whether the man is still coming hither, and the sacred oracle 
answers (azoxpiverac 7d Adyeov), ‘He is hidden among the stuff’ (1 Sam. x. 22) ’’ 
(De Migrat. Abrah., 3 36, pp. 418 E). ‘‘ For after the wise man heard the oracle 
which being divinely given said (Veoriadévtog Aoyiov towvtov) ‘Thy reward is 
exceeding great’ (Gen. xv. 1), he inquired, saying. ... . And yet who would not 
have been amazed at the dignity and greatness of him who delivered this oracle 
(Tov xpyou@ Covvtoc)??? (Quis rer. div. her., $1, pp. 481 D). ‘‘And he (God) 
mentions the ministrations and services by which Abraham displayed his love to 
his master in the last sentence of the divine oracle given to his son (akpore/eitiov 
doyiov tov xpyovévtoc aitov TO visi) (Quis rer. div. her. 2 2, pp. 482 E). ‘To him 
(Abraham), then, being conscious of such a disposition, an oracular command sud- 
denly comes (Weorilerac A6yc0v), which was never expected (Gen. xxii. 1)... . 
and without mentioning the oracular command (70 /déyiov) to anyone... .’’ 
(De Abrah., 2 32, P., p. 373 E). ‘‘[Moses] had appointed his brother high- 
priest in accordance with the will of God that had been declared unto him (xara 
Ta ypnovivra A6yia’’?) (De Vita Moysis, iii, 21, P., p. 569 D). “ Moses.... 
being perplexed . . . . besought God to decide the question and to announce his 
decision to him by an oracular command (ypyou). And God listened to his 
entreaty and gave him an oracle (/6yi0v Yeoriler) We must proceed to 
relate the oracular commands (/¢éy:a ypyodévra). Hesays.... (Num. ix. 10)’’ 
(De Vita Moysis, iii, 30, P., p. 687 D). ‘‘And Balaam replied, All that I have 
hitherto uttered have been oracles and words of God (Aéy:a kai ypyouoi), but what 
I am going to say are merely the suggestions of my own mind 
you give counsel suggesting things contrary to the oracles of God (roi¢ ypyopoic) 


experience (Migrat. Abrah., 7 [i, 441]) Elsewhere he refers to the sugges- 
tions of the Spirit which was accustomed to commune with him unseen (De 
Somniis, ii, 38 [i, 692]) But he ascribed to the Biblical writers a fullness of 
this divine enthusiasm, and consequent infallibility of utterance, which he claimed 
for no others.’’ 

* YONGE'S translation (in Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library) is made use of in these 
citations. The paging of Mangey is often given and sometimes that of the Paris 
edition : but the edition of Richter is the one that has been actually used. The 
shortcomings of Yonge’s translation (cf. EDERSHEIM’s article, Philo, in Smith and 
Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, iv, 367 A, Note 0), will be evident 
to the reader ; but when important for our purpose will be correctable from the 
Greek clauses inserted. 
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unless indeed that your counsels are more powerful than his decrees (Aoyiwv) ?”’ 
(De Vita Moysis, i, 53, P., p.647 D). ‘Was it not on this account that when 
‘Cain fancied he had offered up a blameless sacrifice an oracle (Aéy:0v) came to him? 
... . And the oracle is as follows (7d dé Adyév éore rouvde) (Gen. iv. 7)” (De 
Agricult., 3 29, M. i, 319). ‘‘And a proof of this may be found in the oracular 
answer given by God (7d Seoriadév Adyvov) to the person who asked what name he 
had: ‘Iam that I am’”’ (De Somniis, 3 40, M. 1, 655). ‘‘ But when he became 
improved and was about to have his name changed, he then became a man born of 
God (avd9puwro¢g Seov) according to the oracle that was delivered to him (xara rd 
xpnodsev airy Abywov), ‘Iam thy God’? (De Gigant., 3 14, M. 1, 271). ‘‘ For 
which reason, a sacred injunction to the following purport (61d Kal Adyiov éExphodn 
7¢ G09q Todvde) ‘Go thou up to the Lord, thou and Aaron,’ ete. (Gen. xxiv. i). 
And the meaning of this injunction is as follows: ‘Go thou up, O soul’’’ (De 
Migrat. Abrah., 331, M. 1, 462). ‘‘ For which account an oracle of the all- 
merciful God has been given (Adysov Tov iAew Teor peotdv ruepdstytoc) full of gentle- 
ness, which shadows forth good hopes to those who love instruction in these times, 
‘I will never leave thee nor forsake thee’ (Jos i. 5)’’ (De Confus. Ling., 3 32, 
M. i, 430). ‘‘Do you not recollect the case of the soothsayer Balaam? He is 
represented as hearing the oracles of God (Aéy:a Yeov) and as having received 
knowledge from the Most High, but what advantage did he reap from such hear- 
ing, and what good accrued to him from such knowledge?’’ (De Mutat. Nomi- 
num, 337). ‘‘There are then a countless number of things well worthy of being 
displayed and demonstrated ; and among them one which was mentioned a little 
while ago ; for the oracle (rd Adéycov) calls the persou who was really his grand- 
father, the father of the practiser of virtue, and to him who was really his father it 
has not given any such title ; for it says, ‘I am the Lord God of Abraham, thy 
Father’ (Gen. xxviii. 41), and in reality he was his grandfather, and, again, ‘ the 
God of Isaac,’ not adding this time, ‘thy Father’ (Gen. xxviii. 13) (De Somniis, 
i, ¢ 27). ‘‘And there is something closely resembling this in the passage of Scrip- 
ture (lit. the oracle: 7d ypyodév Adywov) concerning the High Priest (Lev. xvi. 
17)’ (De Somniis, ii, 3 34). 


On the other hand, in the following instances, the reference is 
distinctly to Scripture as such : 
‘‘And the following oracle given with respect to Enoch (1d ypyodév emi 'Evax 


2éytov) proves this: ‘Enoch pleased God and he was not found’ (Gen. v. 24)” 
(De Mutat. Nom., 3 4). 


It is a portion of the narrative Scriptures which is thus adduced. 


‘* But let us stick to the subject before us and follow the Scripture (axoAsovdjo- 
avre¢ TO Aoyiw) and say that there is such a thing as wisdom existing, and that he 
who loves wisdom is wise’’ (do.). 

Here 13 déytov is either Scripture in general, or, perhaps more 
probably, the passage previously under discussion and still in 
mind (Gen. v. 24). 

‘* Maproupei dé por Ad6ytov TH ypnodév éxi Tov ‘ABpadu téde, ‘He came into the place 
of which the Lord God had told him ; and having looked up with his eyes, he saw 
the place afar off (Gen. xxii. 4)’’’ (De Somniis, i, 11). 

This narrative passage of Scripture is here cited as ddytov rd 
ypnoser, 
‘This is a boast of a great and magnanimous soul, to rise ahove all creation, and 
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to overleap its boundaries and to cling to the great uncreated God above, according 
to his sacred commands (xara rac ispac ivyyjoec) in which we are expressly 
enjoined ‘to cleave unto him’ (Deut. xxx. 20). Therefore he in requital bestows 
himself as their inheritance upon those who do cleave unto him and who serve him 
without intermission ; and the sacred Scripture (7éy:ov) bears its testimony in 
behalf of these, when it says, ‘The Lord himself is his inheritance’ (Deut. x. 9)’’ 
(De Congressu erud. grat., % 24, p. 443). 


Here the anarthrous 4éy:oy is probably to be understood of ‘‘ a 
passage of Scripture ’’—viz., that about to be cited. 


“Moreover she (Consideration) confirmed this opinion of hers by the sacred 

scriptures (ypyouric), one of which ran in this form (évi uév towdde—without verb) 
(Deut. iv. 4) She also confirmed her statement by another passage in 
scripture of the following purport (érépw towwde ypnouo) (Deut. xxx. 15).... 
and in another passage we read (Kai év érépoic) (Deut. xxx. 20). And again this is 
what the Lord himself hath said... . (Lev. x. 3) . ... as it is also said in the 
Psalms (Ps. exiii. 25) .. . . but Cain, that shameless man, that parricide, is no- 
where spoken of in the Law (oidayod Tic vowoveciac) as dying: but there is an 
oracle delivered respecting him in such words as these (427d xal Z6yi6v éotw ix’ 
aiT® xpyotiv towvro): ‘The Lord God put a mark upon Cain’ (Gen. iv. 16) ’’ (De 
Profug., 411, M. i, 555). 
Here it is questionable whether ‘‘ the Law’ (% voyo%seia) is not 
broad enough to include all the passages mentioned—from Genesis, 
Leviticus and the Psalms—as it is elsewhere made to include 
Joshua (De Migrat. Abrah., $ 32, M. i, 464. See Ryle: p. xix). 
At all events, whatever is in this vopo%ecia is a ypnodev doyrov: the 
passage more particularly adduced being a narrative one. 

“‘After the person who loves virtue seeks a goat by reason of his sins, but does 
not find one; for already as the sacred scripture tells us (¢ d#Aoi ro A6ywov), ‘It 
hath been burnt’ (Lev. x. 16) . . . . Accordingly the scripture says (gyoiv ovv 6 
xpnouoc) that Moses ‘ sought and sought again,’ a reason for repentance for his sins 


in mortal life . . . . on which account it is said in the scripture (di 7éyeTar) 
(Lev. xvi. 20)”’ (De Profug., @ 28, M. i, 569). 


Here <0 4éyt0v seems to mean not so much a passage in Scripture as 
‘‘Scripture’’ in the abstract: Lev. x. 16 not being previously 
quoted in this context. The same may be said of the reference of 
6 zeyopes in the next clause and of the simple 4éyera: lower down 
—the interest of the passage turning on the entire equivalence of 
the three modes of adducing Scripture. 


‘This then is the beginning and preface of the prophecies of Moses under the 
influence of inspiration (ti¢ évdoveracuoi tpodyteiac Mwiceéwc). After this he prophe- 
sied (Seorifer) . . . . about food . . . . being full of inspiration (é7wWeacac)- 
. . .. Some thinking, perhaps, that what was said to them was not an oracle 
(ov ypyoporc) But the father established the oracle by his prophet (76 
Abywov Tov TpooyTov) He gave a second instance of his _ prophetical 
inspiration in the oracle (/éy.0v, anarthrous) which he delivered about 
the seventh day’? (De Vit. Moysis, iii, 35 and 36). 

‘And the holy oracle that has been given (70 ypyodév Zdyiov — ** the delivered 
oracle ;’’ Ryle, ‘‘ the utterance of the oracle’’) will bear witness, which expressly 
says that he cried out loudly and betrayed clearly by his cries what he had suf- 
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fered from the concrete evil, that is from the body ’’ (Quod det. pot. insid., 3 14, 
M. I., 200). 

Here the narrative in Gen. iv, somewhat broadly taken, including 
vers. 8 and 10, is called rd zpnadiv Adjtov. 

‘There is also something like this in the sacred scriptures where the account of 
the creation of the universe is given and it is expressed more distinctly (7d zapa- 
TAHowov Kai Ev Toig TEpi THC TOU TavTOC yevécewo YpHnoteiar Aoyioig TEeplieXETaL onpEWweD- 
tepov). For it is said to the wicked man, ‘O thou man, that hast sinned ; cease 
to sin’ (Gen. iv. 7)’’ (De Sobriet., 3.10, M. 1, 400). 


Ilere there is a formal citation of a portion of Scripture, viz., the 
portion ‘* concerning the creation of the universe,’’ which means, 
probably, the Book of Genesis (see Ryle’s Philo and Holy Scrip- 
ture, p. Xx); and this is cited as made up of ‘‘ declared oracles,”’ 
é&y tots ypyavetat doytors. The Book of Genesis ts thus to Philo a 
body of zpyo%vra hiyta. 

‘*And this is the meaning of the oracle recorded in Deuteronomy (7ap’ 6 Kai Ad6ytév 


fore ToLwovTOV avayeypaumévov év Aevtepovouiw), ‘ Behold I have put before thy face life 
and death, good and evil’ ’’ (Quod Deus Immut., 2 10, M. i, 280). 


Here the ‘‘ oracle’ is a ‘‘ written’’ thing; and it is written in a 


well-known book of oracles, viz., in ‘' Deuteronomy,’’ the second 
book of the Law. This book, and of course the others like it, 
consists of written oracles. 


‘‘And the words of scripture show this, in which (d7Aoi dé 7d Adytov év g') it is dis- 
tinctly stated that ‘they both of them went together, and came to the plain which 
God had mentioned to them (Gen. xxii. 3)’’ (De Migrat. Abrah., 339, M. i, 462). 

‘‘And for this reason the following Scripture has been given to men (6:0 /6y.ov 
éxpio3n towvde), ‘Return to the land of thy father and to thy family, and I will 
be with thee’ (Gen. xxxi. 3)’’ (De Migrat. Abrah. 3 6, M. i, 440). 


Here, though the words are spoken in the person of God, the 
generalized use of them seems to point to their Scriptural expres- 
sion as the main point. 


‘Moses chose to deliver each of the ten commandments (ékaorov Veoricew tov 
déxa Aoyiwv) in such a form as if they were addressed not to many persons but to 
one’? (De Decem Oracul., tepi trav Aéxa Aoyiwv, % 10). 

‘*And the sacred scripture (/éy:ov, anarthrous) bears its testimony in behalf of 
this assertion, when it says: ‘The Lord himself is his inheritance’ (Deut. x. 9)’’ 
(De Congr. Erud. Grat., 3 24, M. i, 558). 

‘* Por there is a passage in the word of God (Ady.ov yap éorwv) that . . . . (Lev. 
xxvi. 3)’’ (De praem. et poen., 4.17, M. ii, 424). 


Both classes of passages thus exist in Philo’s text in the greatest 
abundance—no more those which speak of words of God recorded 
in Scripture as ddyra than those which speak of the words of Scrip- 
ture as such as equally idyra. Nor are we left to accord the two 
classes of passages for ourselves. Philo himself, in what we 
may call an even overstrained attempt at systematization, elabo- 
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rately explains how he distinguishes the several kinds of matter 
which confront him in Scripture. The fullest statement is prob- 
ably that in the De Vita Moysis, iii, 23 (Mangey, ii, 163). Here 
he somewhat artificially separates three classes of ‘‘ oracles,’’ all 
having equal right to the name. It is worth while to transcribe 
enough of the passage to set its essential contents clearly before 
us. He is naturally in this place speaking directly of Moses 
—-as indeed commonly in his tracts, which are confined, generally 
speaking, to an exposition of the Pentateuch: but his words will 
apply also to the rest of the ‘‘ sacred books,’’ which he uniformly 
treats as the oracles of God alike with the Pentateuch.* He 
writes : 


‘Having shown that Moses was a most excellent king and lawgiver and high 
priest, I come in the last place to show that he was also the most illustrious of the 
prophets (*po¢77ov). I am not unaware, then, that all the things that are written 
in the sacred books are oracles delivered by him (¢ wdvra eiot ypyopuoi doa év raic 
iepaig Bi 3/01 avayéyparrat di avtov): and I will set forth what more particularly 
concerns him, when I have first mentioned this one point, namely, that of the 
sacred oracles (T@v Zoyiw”) some are represented as delivered in the person of God 
by His interpreter, the divine prophet (é« tpoowzov tov Yeov dv épunvéws tov Teor 
apodrrov), while others are put in the form of question and answer (é« Tetoewe Kai 
aroxpicewc édecziody), and others are delivered by Mos2s in his own character, as a 
divinely prompted lawgiver possessed by divine inspiration (é« tpocorov Mwisétwc 
éxidecdcavtoc Kai &E avrow katacyedévroc), 

‘‘Therefore all the earliest [Gr. sparta = the first of the three classes enu- 
merated] oracles are manifestations of the whole of the divine virtues and espe- 
cially of that merciful and boundless character by means of which He trains all 
men to virtue, and especially the race which is devoted to His service, to which 
He lays open the road leading to happiness. The second class have a sort of mix- 
ture and communication («isi Kai xowwviav) in them, the prophet asking informa- 





* Cf. on this matter EDERSHEIM in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, art. ‘‘ Philo” (Vol. iv, pp. 386, 387): The only books ‘‘ of which it may 
with certainty be said that they are not referred to by Philo, are Hsther and the 
Song of Solomon. The reference to Heclesiastes is very doubtful, much more so 
than that to Daniel (p. 387 a).’’ Cf. also RYLE, Philo and Holy Scripture, pp. 
xvi-xxxv: ‘‘It is abundantly clear that to Philo the Pentateuch was a Bible within 
a Bible, and that he only occasionally referred to other books, whose sanctity he 
acknowledged, as opportunity chanced to present itself ’’(p. xxvii). Cf. also EwALp, 
History of Israel, E. T., vii, 204, 205: ‘Although he uses, and generally in the 
order in which they are now found in the Hebrew Canon, the other books much 
less gradatim than the Pentateuch, their authors are, nevertheless, considered by 
him as of equal holiness and divinity with Moses, and inasmuch as from his whole 
view and treatment of the Scriptures, he can attribute but little importance to their 
authors as authors, or to their names and temporal circumstances, he likes to call 
them all simply friends, or associates, or disciples of Moses, or prefers still more to 
quote the passage to which he refers simply as a sacred song, sacred word, etc.’’ 
‘«Tt is only the books which we now find collected in the Hebrew Canon which he 
regarded a3 holy, and he was both sufficiently learned and careful not to rank all 
the others which were at that time gradually appended to the Greek Bible upon 
an equality with them.’’ Cf. also Lez, The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, pp. 
69, 70. 
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tion on the subjects as to which he is in difficulty and God answering him and 
instructing him. The third sort are attributed to the lawgiver, God having given 
him a share in His prescient power by means of which he is enabled to foretell the 
future. 

‘Therefore we must for the present pass by the first ; for they are too great to 
be adequately praised by any man, as indeed they could scarcely be panegyrized 
worthily by the heaven itself and the nature of the universe ; and they are also 
uttered by the mouth, as it were, of an interpreter (Kai GAAwe AéyeTar woavei de 
épunvéwc), But (62) interpretation and prophecy differ from one another. And 
concerning the second kind I will at once endeavor to explain the truth, connect- 
ing with them the third species also, in which the inspired character (évdovoradec) 
of the speaker is shown, according to which he is most especially and appropri- 
ately looked upon as a prophet.’’* 


A somewhat different distribution of material—now from the point 
of view, not of mode of oracular delivery, but of nature of con- 
tents—is given at the opening of the tract De prem. et poen. (§ 1, 
init.) : 


‘We find then that in the sacred oracles delivered by the prophet Moses (Trav dca 
Tov mpogytov Mwiicéwe Aoyiwv) there are three separate characters : for a portion of 
them relates to the creation of the world, a portion is historical, and the third por- 
tion is legislative.’’ 


Accordingly in the tract De Legat. ad Caium, § 31 (Mangey, ii, 
577), we are told of the high esteem the Jews put on their laws: 


‘For looking upon their laws as oracles directly given tothem by God Himself 
( Sedxpnora yap Abyta Tove véuove écvae droAau/avovtec) and having been instructed in 
this doctrine from their earliest infancy, they bear in their souls the images of the 
commandments contained in these laws as sacred.’’ 


By the side of this passage should be placed doubtless another 


* Compare EwALp, The History of Israel, E. T., vii, 203, 204: ‘‘ The sacred 
Scriptures are to Pbilo so immediately divine and holy, that he consistently finds 
in them simply the divine word rather than Scripture, and therefore really every- 
where speaks less of the Sacred Scriptures than of divine oracles [xpyo01, Ady:a] of 
which they were wholly composed, or, when he desires to designate them 
briefly as a whole, of the sacred and divine Word, as if the same Logos, of whom 
he speaks so much elsewhere, were symbolized and incorporated in them for all 
time, as far as that is possible in a book [4 iepd¢, more rarely 6 Veioc Adyoc, likewise 
6 dpdo¢ Adbyoc (e. g., i, 308, 27 ; 681, 17; comp. esp., ii, 163, 44) is the expression 
which he constantly uses in this case; comp. esp. i, 676, 37 8q.; 677, 12]. 
It is true that in the case of the general subject matter, of the Pentateuch for 
instance, he makes a certain distinction, inasmuch as some of the oracles came to 
the prophet, as a mere interpreter directly as from the presence and voice of God 
alone, while others are revealed to him by God in answer to his interrogations, and 
again others have their origin in himself when in an inspired state of mind. But 
he makes this threefold distinction simply because he found it in reading particular 
passages of the Bible, and not with a view of further reflecting upon it and draw- 
ing inferences from it. On the contrary, he regards and treats all the sentences 
and words of the Scripture as on a perfect equality and teaches expressly that 
sacred Scripture must be interpreted and applied, as forming even to its smallest 
particles, one inseparable whole (cf. esp. Awch., ii, 170, 212 8g. ; in other respects, 
cf. i, 554, 14, and many other passages of a similar character].’’ 
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from the De Vita Contemplativa, § 3, since it appears that we 


© 


may still look on this tract as Philo’s : 


‘‘And in every house there is a sacred shrine . . . . Studying in that place the 
laws and sacred oracles of God enunciated by the holy prophets (vésovg kai A0yca 
Seorodévra dia TpognTav) and hymns and psalms and all kinds of other things by 
reason of which knowledge and piety are increased and brought to perfection.’’ 


It is not strange that out of such a view of Scripture Philo 
should adduce every part of it alike as a Adyov. Sometimes, to 
be sure, his discrimination of its contents into classes shows itself in 
the formule of citation; and we should guard ourselves from being 
misled by this. Thus, for example, he occasionally quotes a 
Aéytov “ from the mouth (or ‘ person’) of God ’’—which does not 
mean that Scriptures other than these portions thus directly 
ascribed to God as speaking, are less oracular than these, but onlv 
that these are oracles of his first elass—those that ‘‘ are repre- 
sented as delivered from the person of God (é zpoowzov tod Se0d) 
by his interpreter, the divine prophet.’’ A single instance or two 
will suffice for examples : 


‘‘And the sacred oracle which is delivered as’’ [dele ‘‘as’’] ‘‘from the mouth ’’ 
[or ‘‘ person ’’] ‘‘ of the ruler of the universe (A6y1ov ex tpocozov veotiatév Tov TOV 
v/wv iyeuovoc) speaks of the proper name of God as never having been revealed to 
anyone* when God is represented as saying, ‘ For I have not shown them my name’ 

’ (Gen. vi. 3)’? (De Mutat. Nom., 22). ‘‘And the oracles”? (ci ypyouoi which is a 
standing term for ‘the Scriptures’ in Philo) ‘‘ bear testimony, in which it is said to 
Abraham ék zpoowrov tov Yeov (Gen. xvii. 1)” (ditto, 35). ‘‘And he (Jeremiah 
the prophet) like a man very much under the influence of inspiration (ate ra 
toAza évdovoiav) uttered an oracle in the character of God (ypyoudv tia éfeize Ex 
xpocwrov tov Jeov) speaking in this manner to most peaceful virtue: ‘Hast thou 
not called me as thy house’ ete. (Jer. iii. 4)’? (De Cherub., 714, M. i, 148). 


The other oracles, delivered not é zpoc@zov rod deod but in dialogue 
or in the person of the prophet, are, however, no less oracular or 
authoritative. To Philo all that is in Scripture is oracular, every 
passage is a Aéytov, of whatever character or length ; and the whole, 
as constituted of these oracles, is ra 4éyta, or perhaps even 70 Adytov— 
the mass of logia or one continuous logion. 

It is not said, be it observed, that Philo’s sole mode of desig- 
nating Scripture, or even his most customary mode, is as ta ddyta. 
As has already been stated, he used ypyopds equally freely with 
Aéytov for passages of Scripture, and of zpyepnof apparently even more 
frequently than ra Aéyra for tue body of Scripture. Instances of the 
use of the two terms interchangeably in the same passage have 
already been incidentally given.t A very few passages will 

* The translation here is unusually expanded : the Greek runs Ay/oi dé Kai 2. 


0.7. OL 7. 7. 0. 4). mepi Tov undevi dedy7ZOo8at dvoud TL avTOV KipLov, KTA, 


+ De Profug., 74 11 and 28; De Vita Moysis, i, 53 ; iii, 23, 30, 35, 36. 
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suffice to illustrate his constant use of zpyopuds and of ypnopot sepa- 
rately. 

In the following instances he adduces passages of Scripture, 
each as a ypnopds: 


‘*On this account also the oracle (6 ypyoudc¢) which bears testimony against the 
pretended simplicity of Cain says, ‘You do not think as you say’ (Gen. iv. 15)”’ 
(Quod det. potiori insid., 3 45, M. i, 223). ‘‘And of the supreme authority of 
the living God, the sacred scripture is a true witness (6 ypyopoc aAmI}¢ waptup) 
which speaks thus (Lev. xxv. 23)’’ (De Cherub., 331, M. i, 158). ‘‘ For a man 
will come forth, says the word of God (gy70tv 6 ypyoudc) leading a host and warring 
furiously, etc. (Num. xxiv. 7)’’ (De Proem. et Poen., 316, M. ii, 423). ‘‘And the 
sacred scripture bears witness to this fact (waprupei dé 6 mepi tovTwy ypyoudc) : for it 
says (Num. xxiii. 19)’ (De Migrat. Abrah., 3 20, M. i, 454). ‘‘ For though there 
was a sacred scripture (ypyopjov yap ovtoc) that ‘There should be no harlot among 
the daughters of the seer, Israel’ (Gen. xxxiv. 1, Deut. xxiii. 15)’? (De Migrat. 
Abrah., 3 39, M. i, 472). ‘‘And witness is borne to this assertion by the scripture 
(uaprop dé kai ypyouéc) in which it is said: ‘I will cause to live,’ etc. (Deut. xxxii. 
39)? (De Somniis, ii, 45, M. i, 698). ‘‘ The oracle (6 ypyopudc) given to the all-wise 
Moses, in which these words are contained’? (Quod det. pot. insid., % 34, M. i, 
215). ‘‘ Which also the oracle (6 ypyoudc) said to Cain’’ (do., 3 21). ‘‘And I know 
that this illustrious oracle was formerly delivered from the mouth of the prophet 
(orduate 8 vida rote TpogyTiKD Seaotiadéivta duazupov Toldvde ypnouov), ‘Thy fruit,’ etc., 
(Hos. xiv. 9)’ (De Mutat. Nom., 3 24, M. ii, 599). In this last case it is to be 
noticed that the ‘‘oracle’’ is taken from Hosea: the corresponding passage in De 
Plant. Noe., 3 33, M. 1, 350, should be compared : ‘‘And with this assertion, this 
oracle delivered by one of the prophets isconsistent, ete. (Hos. xiv. 11) (roirw 
Kai Tapa Te TOV TpodyTOV yonodév ovvd dei TOde),”? 


Two other passages may be adduced for their inherent interest. 

The first from De Profuy., § 32 (M. i, 573), where we read : 
‘‘There are passages written in the sacred scriptures (oi avaypagévteg xpyopoi) 

which give proof of these things. What they are we must now consider. Now in 


the very beginning of the history of the law there is a passage to the following 
effect (Gen. ii. 6) (aideras tig év apyh THe vomodeciac pETa THY KooLOTOLiaV EVIE ToLbCCe),”’ 


Here there is a precise designation where, among ‘‘ the written 
yenouot,”’ a certain one (cts) of them may be found, viz., in the 
beginning of ‘‘ The Legislation’ immediately after ‘‘ The Crea- 
tion’’ (cf. Ryle, p. xxi, note 1). The other is from the first 
book of the De Somniis, § 27 (M. i, 646) : 

‘* These things are not my myth, but an oracle (ypyov6c) written on the sacred 
tables (év taic iepaic avayeypaypévoc othiac), For it says (Gen. xlvi. 1).”’ 


‘¢ written in the sacred 


This passage in Genesis is thus an oracle 
tablets ’’—and thus this phrase emerges as one of Philo’s names 
for the Scriptures. Elsewhere we read somewhat more precisely : 


‘Now these are those men who have lived irreproachably and admirably, whose 
virtues are durably and permanently recorded as on pillars in the sacred scrip- 
tures (Gv rac aperac év raic iepwrdtace éotyduTevo a ypagaic ov/3éByxev)”? (De Abrah., 
1, M. ii, 2). : ‘‘ There isalsoin another place the following sentence (ypayya) deeply 
engraven (éory/itevuévov), (Deut. xxxii. 8)? (De Congr. Erud. Grat., ¢ 12, M. i+ 
527). 
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The ‘‘ Scriptures” thus bear to Philo a monumental character : 
they are a body of oracles written, and more—a body of oracles 
permanently engraved to be a lasting testimony forever. 

The designations for Scripture in Philo are, indeed, somewhat 
various—such as ispat ypagai (Quis rerum div. heres, § 32 M.1i, 
495); fepat BiBioc (Quod det. pot. insid., § 44, i, 222); ra lepa 
ypdupata (Legat. ad Caium., § 29, ii, 574). But probably none 
are used so frequently as, on the one hand, ddyos, with various 
adjectival enhancements—such as 6 xpogytixds déyos (De Plantat. 
Noe, § 28, M. i 187), 6 detog déyos (Legg. Alleg., iii, § 3, M. i, 89; 
De Mutat. Nom., § 20; De Somnits, i, 33, ii, 37), and 0 fepds Adyos 
(De Horiet., § 36, M. i, 380; De Mut. Nominum, § 38; De Somniis, 
i, 14, 22, 38, 35, 87, 39, 42; ii, 4, 9, 37, etc.); and especially, on 
the other hand, of ypysnoi, occurring at times with extraordinary 
frequency.* Some passages illustrative of this last usage are the 
following : 

“‘For the sacred Scriptures (0! ypyouoi) say that he entered into the darkness"’ 
(De Mutat. Nom., 3 2). *‘ But the sacred oracles (0i ypyouoi) are witnesses of that 
in which Abraham is addressed (the words being put in the mouth of God), (év oi¢ 
Atyerat TG 'AGBpadu ék tpoowzov tov Yeov) (Gen. xvii. 1)’’ (do. 35). “And these 
are not my words only but those of the most holy scriptures (yp7ouev TOv iepardrwv, 
—anarthrous to bring out the quality in contrast to éud¢ widoc), in which certain 


persons are introduced as saying... . ’’ (do. @ 28). Of Isaiah xlviii. 22 it is 
said in do. 3 31: Adyoc yap dvtwe Kai ypnoudc éote VSeioc. “Accordingly the Holy 
scriptures (oi ypyouoi) tell us that... .’ (do. @ 36). ‘‘ Therefore the sacred 


scriptures (oi ypyouoi) represent Leah as hated’’ (do. 3 44) ‘‘ For she is repre- 
sented by the sacred oracles (da tov ypyouov) as having left off all womanly ways 
(Gen. xviii. 12)’? (De Hbrietat. 414, M. i, 365). ‘On which account the holy 
scripture (0i ypyouoi) very beautifully represent it a3 ‘a little city and yet not a 
little one’’’ (De Abrah., 3 31, M. ii, 25). ‘‘Therefore the sacred scriptures (oi 
xpnouoi) say (Gen. xxiv. 6)’? (De Sobriet., 34, M. i, 395). ‘‘According as the 
sacred scriptures (oi ypyopuoi) testify, in which it is said (Ex. viii. 1)’ (De Confus. 
Ling., 3 20, M. i, 419). ‘‘On which account it is said in the sacred scriptures 
(év ypyouoic) (Deut. vii. 7)? (De Migrat. Abrah., 311, M. i, 445). ‘‘ God having 
drawn up and confirmed the proposition, as the Scriptures (oi xpycuoi) show, in 
which it is expressly stated that (Deut. xxx. 4)’ (De Oonfus. Ling., 338 M. i, 
435). 


When we combine these passages with those in which ddytov 
occurs it will probably not seem too much to say that the domi- 
nant method of conceiving the Bible in Philo’s mind was asa 
book of oracles. Whether he uses the word ddytov or ypyopds, it 
is, of course, all one to him. Indeed, that nothing should be 
lacking he occasionally uses also other synonyms. For example, 
here is an instance of the Homeric word Seozpémov cropping out : 


* Philo’s designations of Scripture have been collected by CL. FREES HORNE- 
MANN, in his Observationones ad illustr. doctr. de Can. V. T. ex. Philone 
(1775) ; more briefly by EicHHORN in his Hinl. in d. A. Test. ; and in a not 
altogether complete or exact list by RYLE, Philo and Holy Scripture. 
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‘¢ For there is extant an oracle delivered to the wise man in 
which it is said (Lev. xxvi. 12), (zat gore ypnadev tH cogd Seorpdrtov 
& ¢ Aéyerat)’’ (De Somniis, i, § 23). And this oracular conception of 
Scripture is doubtless the reason why it is so frequently quoted 
in Philo by the subjectless gyat, Ader, Adyerae (instead of, say, 
yéypantat), There are in general, speaking broadly, three ways in 
which one fully accepting the divine origin and direct divine 
authority of Scripture may habitually look upon it. He may 
think of it as a library of volumes and then each volume is likely 
to be spoken of by him asa 7pagy7 and the whole, because the collec- 
tion of volumes, as af ypagat, or, when the idea of its unity is promi- 
nently in mind, as itself 4 ypag7j. On the other hand, the sense of 
its composite character may be somewhat lost out of habitual 
thought, swallowed up in the idea of its divine unity, and then its 
several sentences or passages are apt to be thought and spoken of 
as each a ypdppa, and the whole, because made up of these sentences 
or passages, as ta ypdppara, Or, finally, the sense of the direct divine 
utterance of the whole to the soul, and of its immediate divine 
authority, may overshadow all else and the several sentences or pas- 
sages of the book be each conceived as an unmediated divine word 
coming directly to the soul—and then each passage is likely to 
be called a A6ye0v or ypyopnds, and the whole volume, because the sum 
of these passages, ta Adyea or of ypyopoi—or occasionally, when 
its unity is prominently in mind, one great ré ddytov or 6 zpyopds. 
Each of these three ways of looking at the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament finds expression in Philo,* in Josephus and in the New 
Testament. But it is the last that is most characteristic ofthe 
thought of Philo, and the first possibly of the writers of the New 
Testament :+ while perhaps we may suspect that the intermediate 


* As to ypadai, see Quis rerum div. heres, 3 32 (Mangey, i, 495), zap’ 6 Kai év 
iepaic yoagaig Aéyerac; De Abrah., 3 1(M. ii, 2), ‘‘ Now these are those men who 
have lived irreproachably .... whose virtues are durably and permanently 
recorded as on pillars, év taic iepwrdraig ypagaic.’’ As to ypdupua, ypaupuara, see De 
Congr. Hrud. Grat., § 12 (M. i, 527), "Eore dé kai érépud_e Td ypappa Torro éorHATED[E- 
vov (Deut. xxxii. 8);’? Quod Deus Immut., % 2 (M. i, 273), ‘‘For in the first 
book of Kings (= 1 Sam. i. 20), she (Hannah) speaks in this manner: ‘I give 
him (Samuel) unto thee freely,’ the expression here used being equivalent to ‘I 
give him unto thee whom thou hast given unto me,’ Kata 70 iep@tatov Mwicéwe ypdupua 
touto, *‘ My gifts and my offerings, and my firstfruits, ye shall observe to offer unto 
me ;’”’ Legat. ad Caium, 3 29 (M. ii, 574), ‘‘ You have never been trained in the 
knowledge of the sacred Scriptures (roi¢ iepoi¢ ypaypactv);” De Vita M. iii, 39 ; ete. 

+ Inthe New Testament ypdéyya does not occur in the sense of a passage of Scripture 
—as indeed 74 ypaypara occurs of Scripture only in 2 Tim. iii. 15, cf. John v. 47. The 
place of ypduya in this sense is taken in the New Testament by ypa¢#, though it is 
extreme to say with LIGHTFOOT on Gal. iii. 22 (cf. WEsTcorT on John ii. 22) that 
ypag¢q always in the New Testament refers to a particular passage. On the other 
hand this use of ypa¢4 is far from peculiar to the New Testament as seems to be 
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one was most congenial to the thought of Josephus, who, as a man of 
affairs and letters rather than of religion, would naturally 
envisage the writings of the Old Testament rather as documents 
than as oracles. 

From this survey we may be able to apprehend with some accu- 
racy Philo’s place in the development of the usage of the word 
doytov. He has received it directly from profane Greek as one of a 
series of synonyms—déytuv, ypnouds, Ysozpdxtov, ete.—denoting a 
direct word from God, an “‘ oracle.’ He has in no way modified 
its meaning except in so far as a heightening of its connotation 
was inseparable from the transference of it from the frivolous and 
ambiguous oracles of heathendom to the revelations of the God 
of Israel, a heightening which was, no doubt, aided by the con- 
stant use of the word in the Septuagint-—Philo’s Bible—to trans- 
late the Hebrew AVON with all its high suggestions. But in this 
transference he has nevertheless given it a wholly new signifi- 
cance, in so far as he has applied it toa fixed written revelation 
and thus impressed on it entirely newimplications. In his hands, 
iéytuv becomes, by this means, a synonym of ypdyya, and imports 
‘‘a passage of Scripture ’’--conceived, of course, as a direct 
oracle from God. And the plural becomes a synonym of 7a 
ypappata, af ypagat, of 3i3dor, 6 Aéyos—or whatever other terms are 
used to express the idea of ‘‘ the Holy Scriptures ’’—and imports 
what we call ‘‘ the Bible,’”’ of course with the implication that 
this Bible is but a congeries of ‘‘ oracles,’’ or direct utterances of 
God, or even in its whole extent one great “ oracle’ or utterance 
of God—that it is, in a word, the pure and absolute ‘‘Word of 
God.’’ But when we say that Aéyeov is in Philo’s hands the equiva- 
lent of ‘‘ a passage of Scripture,’’ we must guard against suppos- 
ing that there is any implication of brevity attaching to it: its 
implication is that of direct divine utterance, not of brevity ; and 





implied by STEPHENS (7'hes. sub. voc.). Not only does it occur familiarly in the 
Fathers, as e.g. (from SOPHOCLES): Clems. Rom., ii, 2; Justin Mart., Ados. Tryph., 
cc. 56, 65 (a very instructive case), 69, 71 (cf. Orro’s note here) and elsewhere ; 
Clems. Alex., Cohort ad Gentes, ix, ad init. : but alsoin Philo, as e. g., De Praem. 
et Poen., $ 11 near the end (M. ii, 418): ‘‘ Being continually devoted to the study 
of the Holy Scriptures both in their literal sense and also in the allegories figu- 
ratively contained in them (év taic¢ pytaic ypadaic Kai év taic iévotav a2AAnyopiac),”? 
and Quis rerum div. her., 4 53 (M. i. 511): ‘‘And the historian connects with 
his preceding account what follows in consistency with it, saying... . (7d dé 
axddovdov xpoovoaivat Ty’ ypadi oaoxwv),’’ Of course Philo sometimes uses 7 ypa¢/ in 
the non-technical sense also, of a human treatise : thus at the opening of De Somniis 
he refers to what was contained in the preceding treatise (7 pév obv mpd rabryg 
ypaoy mepueixe). What is said in the text is not intended to traverse such facts as 
these, indicating other usages ; but is meant only to suggest in a broad way what 
seems to be the primary distinction between the three usages; the subsequent 
development undergone by them is another story. 
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‘‘ the passage ’’ in mind and designated by déyrov may be of any 
length, conceived for the time and the purpose in hand as a uni- 
tary deliverance from God, up to the whole body of Scripture 
itself.* Similarly ra 4éy:a in Philo has not yet hardened into a 
simple synonym of ‘‘ Scripture,’’ but designates any body of the 
‘* oracles ’’ of which the whole Scripture is composed—now the 
‘* ten commandments,”’ now the Book of Genesis, now the Penta- 
teuch, now the Jewish Law in general.+ 

There is little trace in Philo of the application made in the 
LXX. of déyto to the high priestly breastplate, by which it came to 
mean, not only the oracular deliverance, but the place or instru- 
ment of divination—though, quoting the LXX.as freely as he does, 
Philo could not help occasionally incorporating such a passage in 
his writings. We read, for example, in the Legy. Allegor., ili, § 40 
(M. i, 111): 

‘At all events the Holy Scripture (6 iepd¢ 26yo¢), being well aware how great is 
the power of the impetuosity of each passion, anger and appetite, puts a bridle in 
the mouth of each, having appointed reason (r0v Adyov) as their charioteer and pilot. 
And first of all it speaks thus of anger, in the hope of pacifying and curing it, 
‘And you shall put manifestation and truth’ [the Urim and Thummim] ‘in the 
oracle of judgment (é7i 70 Adyvov Tov Kpicewc) and it shall be on the breast of Aaron, 
when he comes into the Holy Place before the Lord’ (Ex. xxviii. 30). Nor by the 
oracle (Adyiov) is here meant the organs of speech which exist in us..... For 
Moses here speaks not of a random, spurious oracle (Ady:ov) but of the oracle of 
judgment, which is equivalent to saying a well-judged and carefully examined 
oracle.”’ 





Thus Philo gradually transmutes the Adyrov = doyetov of his text 
into the Adytov = yonopds of his exposition: and it is a little remark- 
able how little influence this LXX. usage has on his own use of 
the word. With him éyov is distinctively a passage of Scripture, 
and the congeries of these passages make ra ddyta. 

That this usage is not, however, a peculium of Philo’s merely, 
is evidenced by a striking passage from Josephus, in which it 
appears in full development. For example, we read : 


““The Jews, by demolishing the tower of Antonia, had made their temple square, 
though they had it written in their sacred oracles (avayeypaypévov év roic Aoyior) 
that their city and sanctuary should be taken when their temple should become 
square. But what most stirred them up was an ambiguous oracle (p/o“6¢) that 
was found also in their sacred writings (év rToi¢ iepoic¢ eipyuévog ypaupacw) that 
about that time one from their country should become ruler of the world. The 
Jews took this prediction to belong to themselves, and many wise men were there- 


* Thus of the passage cited above : in Quod det. pot. insid., 3 14, the reference is 
to the narrative of Gen. iv; in De Vita Moysis, iii, 35, to the whole legislation 
concerning food ; in De Profug., 7 23, and De Mutat. Nom., 3 4, apparently to 
the whole Bible. 

+ De Decem Oraculis, title and 3 10; De Sobrietate, 310; De Praem. et Poen., 
$1; De Vita Moysis, iii, 323; De Legat. ad Caium, 3 31; De Vita Contempla- 
tiva, @ 3. 
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by deceived in their judgment. Now this oracle (7d 4éy.v) certainly denoted the 
rale of Vespasian ’’ (De Bello Jud., vi, 5, 4). 

In this short passage we have most of the characteristics of the 
Philonean usage repeated: here is the interchangeable usage of 
Aéytov and ypyepds, on the one hand, and of ra Aéyea and ra ypdpupata, 
on the other: the sacred writings of the Jews are made up of 
** oracles,’’ so that each portion of them is a A4éyt0v and the whole 


Ta doyta.* 


IV. That this employment of ra Aéyra as a synonym of af ypagat 


was carried over from the Jewish writers to the early Fathers, Dr. 
Lightfoot has sufficiently shown in a brief but effective passage in 
his brilliant papers in reply to the author of Supernatural 
Reliyion.t It is not necessary to go over the ground afresh which 
Dr. Lightfoot has covered. But, for the sake of a general complete- 
ness in the presentation of the history of the word, it may be proper 
to set down here some of the instances of its usage in this sense 
among the earlier Fathers. Clement of Rome, after having 
quoted examples from the Scriptures at length, sums up the lesson 
thus: ‘* The humility, therefore, and the submissiveness of so 
many great men, who have thus obtained a good report, hath 
through obedience made better not only us, but also the generations 
which were before us, even them that received his oracles in fear 
and truth ’’ (ec. 19); again (c. 58), ‘‘ For ye know, and know well 
the sacred Scriptures (rag fzpas ypagds), dearly beloved, and ye have 
searched into the oracles of God (ra déyta rod H20d);” and still 
again (c, 62), ‘‘And we have put yon in mind of these things the 
more gladly, since we knew well that we were writing to men 
who are faithful and highly accounted and have diligently 
searched into the oracles of the teaching of God (ra ddyta tie 
nzatdetas tod #205).’? The same phenomenon obviously meets us here 
as in Philo: and Harnackt and Lightfoot$ both naturally com- 
ment to this effect on the middle instance—the former calling 
especially attention to the equation drawn between the two phrases 
for Scripture, and the latter to the fact, as shown by the 
Scriptures immediately adduced, that the mind of the writer in 
so designating Scripture was not on ‘‘ any divine precept or pre- 
Equally strikingly, we read 
in 2 Clem., xiii, ‘‘ For the Gentiles when they hear from our 
mouth the oracles of God, marvel at them for their beauty and 
greatness. .. . . For when they hear from us that God saith, ‘ It 


’ 


diction, but the example of Moses.’ 


* Cf. the echo of Josephus’ language in TAcirus, Hist., v, 13: ‘‘ Pluribus per- 
suasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum literis (= év roic iepoic ypduyacc) contineri, eo 
ipso tempore fore ut volesceret orieus profectique Juda rerum potireutur. Quae 
ambages (== xpyouoc apugisoroc = Td 7.67 cov) Vespasianum et Titum praedixeraut.’’ 

+ The Contemporary Review, August, 1875, p. 400 ; Hssays on the Work entitled 
Supernatural Religion (1889), p. 173. t In loc. 2 loc. cit. 
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is no thank unto you, if ye love them that love you, but this is 
thank unto you, if you love your enemies and them that hate you 
[Luke vi. 32]’—when they hear these things, I say, they marvel 
at their exceeding goodness.’’ ‘‘ The point to be observed,’’ says 
Lightfoot,* ‘‘ is that the expression here refers to an evangelical 
record.” Similarly Polycarp, ¢. vii, writes: ‘‘ For every one 
‘ who will not confess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
antichrist ’ (1 John iv. 2, 3); and whosoever shall not confess the 
testimony of the cross is of the devil; and whosoever shall per- 
vert the oracles of the Lord (ra Adyea tod xvpiov) to his own lusts 
and say there is neither resurrection nor judgment, that man is 
the firstborn of Satan.’’ On this passage Zahn, followed by 
Lightfoot, very appropriately adduces the parallel in the Preface to 
Irenzeus’ great work, Against Heresies, where he complains of the 
Gnostics ‘‘ falsifying the oracles of the Lord (ra Adyta Kupiov), be- 
coming bad exegetes of what is well said:’’ while later (Her., i, 
8, 1) the same writer speaks of the Gnostics’ art in adapting the 
dominical oracles (ra xvpeaxa Adyta) to their opinions, a phrase he 
equates with ‘‘ the oracles of God,” and uses in a context which 
shows that he has the whole complex of Scripture in mind. In 
precisely similar wise, Clement of Alexandria is found calling the 
Scriptures the ‘‘ oracles of truth” (Cok. ad Gent. p. 84), the 
‘* oracles of God’ (Quis Div. Sal., 3) and the ‘‘ inspired oracles ’’ 
(Strom., i, 392); and Origen, ‘‘ the oracles,’’ ‘‘ the oracles of God” 
(De Prin., iv, 11; in Matt., x, § 6): and Basil, the ‘‘ sacred oracles,” 
‘* the oracles of the Spirit” (Hom., xi,5; xii, 1). The Pseudo- 
Ignatius (ad Smyr., iii) writes: ‘‘ For the oracles (ra Adyta) say : 
‘ This Jesus who was taken up from you into heaven,’ ete. [ Acts i. 
11]’’—where the term certainly is just the equivalent of 4 ypag7.t 
And Photius tells us (Bibl., 228) that the Scriptures recognized 
by Ephraem, Patriarch of Antioch (circa 525-545 A.D.), con- 
sisted of the Old Testament, the Dominical Oracles (ra xvpraxa 
Aéyta) and the Preaching of the Apostles’’—where the adjective 
xuptaxé is obviously intended to limit the broad ra Adyra, so that 
the phrase means just ‘‘ the Gospels.”’ 

Dr. Lightfoot’s object in bringing together such passages, it 
will be remembered, was to fix the sense of Aéyta in the description 
which Eusebius gives of the work of Papias and in his quotations 
from Papias’ remarks about the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 
Papias’ book, we are told by Eusebius (H. E., iii, 39), was entitled 
Aoytwy xuptaxoy 2Eny7oers—that is, obviously, from the usage of the 


* In loc. 
+ Cf. what Prof. Ropes says of this passage in The American Journal of Theol- 
ogy, October, 1899 (iii, 698) and his strictures on Resch’s use of it. 


17 
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words, it was a commentary on the Gospels, or less likely, on the 
New Testament: and he is quoted as explaining that Matthew 
wrote cd Adyta in the Hebrew language and that Mark made no 
attempt to frame a oivrakw toy xUptax@y hoytiwy,* or, as is explained in 
the previous clause, of ra xd rod Xpcotod } AeySévta H zpayFévra-—that 
is, as would seem again to be obvious, each wrote his section of 
the ‘‘ Scriptures’’ in the manner described. The temptation to 
adjust these Papian phrases to current theories of the origin of 
the Gospels has proved too strong, however, to be withstood even 
by the demonstration of the more natural meaning of the words 
provided by Dr. Lightfoot’s trenchant treatment: and we still 
hear of Papias’s treatise on the ‘‘ Discourses of the Lord,’’ 
and of the ‘‘ Book of Discourses’’ which Papias ascribes to 
Matthew and which may well be identified (we are told) with 
the ‘‘ Collection of Sayings of Jesus,’’ which criticism has 
unearthed as lying behind our present Gospels.t Indeed, as 
time has run on, there seems in some quarters even a growing 
disposition to neglect altogether the hard facts of usage 
marshaled by Dr. Lightfoot, and to give such rein to speculation 
as to the meaning of the term déyea as employed by Papias, that 
the last end of the matter would appear to threaten to be worse 
than the first. We are led to use this language by a recent con- 
struction of Alfred Resch’s, published in the 7’heologische Studien 
dedicated to Bernard Weiss on his seventieth birthday. Let us, 
however, permit Resch to speak for himself. He is remarking on 
the identification of the assumed fundamental gospel (Urevan- 
gelium) with the work of Matthew mentioned by Papias. He says: 


“Thus the name—/éyra—and the author—Matthew—seemed to be found for 
this Quellenschrift. In the way of this assumption there stood only the circum- 


* Or A0ywr, as is read by both Schwegler and Heinichen: contra Routh, Lightfoot 
and Gebhardt-Harnack. 

+ If there ever was such a ‘‘Collection of Sayings of Jesus,’’ the natural title of it 
would certainly not be ta xupiaxa Adyca, but something like the 7 obvragic rHv Kupia- 
x@v Adywv which Papias says (if we adopt the reading 4¢ywv) Mark did not write. 
We observe with astonishment, the venerable Prof. Godet saying, in his recent 
volume on the Gospels, that the existence of such collections of 4éy:a is now put 
beyond doubt by the discovery of the Oxyrhynchus fragment. The last word has 
doubtless not been said as to the nature and origin of this fragment: but that it 
was a collection of AOTIA rests solely on the ascription of that title to it by its 
editors—a proceeding which in turn rests solely on their traditional misunder- 
standing of the Papian phrase. And that Matthew’s ‘‘ Logia’’ were ‘‘ Logia’’ like 
these is scarcely a supposable case to a critic of Prof. Godet’s views. Meanwhile 
we cannot but account it unfortunate that Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt should 
have attached so misleading a title to their valuable discovery : to which it is 
suitable only in one aspect, viz., as describing these ‘‘sayings’’ of Jesus as (in 
the conception of the compiler, as the constant 4¢y«: shows) ‘‘ oracular utterances ’’ 
of present and continuous authority. 
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stance that the name ‘ Ady:a’ did not seem to fit the Quellenschrift as it had been 
drawn out by study of the Gospels, made wholly independently of the notice of 
Papias—since it yielded a treatise of mixed narrative and discourses. This circum- 
stance led some to characterize the Quellenschrift, in correspondence with the 
name Aéy:a, as a mere collection of discourses ; while others found in it a reason 
for sharply opposing the identification of the Logia of Matthew and the fundamental 
gospel ( Urevangelium), or even for discrediting the whole notice of Papias as worth- 
less and of no use to scholars. No one, however, thought of looking behind the 
Adyia for the hidden Hebrew name, although it was certainly obvious that a 
treatise written in Hebrew could not fail to have a Hebrew title. And I must 
myself confess that only in 1895, while the third volume of my Aussercanonischen 
Paralleltexte was passing through the press, did it occur to’ me to ask after the 
Hebrew name of the Aéy:a. But with the question the answer was self-evidently 
at once given: 0°935,* therefore 33% °39. To this answer attached itself at 
once, however, the reminiscence of titles ascribed in the Old Testament to a whole 
series of Quellenschriften : Oxiw A4, Joon VID, 8337 YI 94, ma 
TAT 33°93 (cf. 1 Chron. xxix. 29, 30); nsw “137 DD (1 Kings xi. 41); 
m3 37, oe 27 "31 (2 Chron. xxxiii. 18). As, then, there in the Old 
Testament, it is just historical Quellenschrifien of biographical contents that bear 
the name of 0.925, so this New Testament Quellenschrift, the title Y3W) ‘21. 
It contained therefore the history of Him of whom the prophets had prophesied, 
Who was greater than Solomon, David’s Son and David’s Lord and the King of Israel, 
And as the LXX. had translated the title’134, certainly unskillfully enough by 
2éyot, 80 Papias or his sponsor (Gewaihrsmann) by /é6y:a. The sense, however, of 
the Hebrew 0°31 is, as Luther very correctly renders it—‘ Histories.’ Cr. Heft iii, 
812. By this discovery of the original title, the New Testament Quellenschrift 
which from an unknown had already become a known thing, has now become 
from an unnamed anamedthing. The desiderated z has been completely found.’’+ 


Criticism like this certainly scorns all facts. The Hebrew 
word 3%, méaning a ‘‘ word,” passed by a very readily under- 
stood process into the sense of ‘‘thing.’’ In defining the 
term as used in the titles which Resch adduces, Dr. Driver says: t 
‘‘ words: henve affairs, things—in so far as they are done, ‘ acts;’ 
in so far as they are narrated, ‘ history.’’’ The word 3% thus 
readily lent itself, in combinations like those adduced by Resch, to 
a double meaning: and it is apparently found in both these 
senses. In instances like np 3° (Kecl. i. 1, cf. Prov. xxx. 
1, xxxi. 5; Jer.i.1; Am.i. 1; Neh. i. 1) it doubtless means 
‘‘ words of Koheleth,’’ and the like. In the instances adduced 
by Resch, it is doubtless used in the secondary sense of ‘ his- 
tory.’ The Greek word idyos, by which 3% was ordinarily 
translated in the LXX., while naturally not running through a 
development of meaning exactly parallel to that of 3%, yet oddly 
enough presented a fair Greek equivalent for both of these senses 
of "3", used in titles: and why Resch should speak of Adyo: ag 
unskillfully used in the titles he adduces, does not appear on the 

* Why should Resch, we may ask, think of 137 instead of "V2 as the Hebrew 
original of Aéyov? Cf. above p. 231. 

+ Op. cit., p. 121 sq. _ J Introduetion, last ed., 527, note 1. 
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surface of things. Certainly, from Herodotus down, of déyor bore 
the specific meaning of just ‘‘ Histories,” as afterwards it bore 
the sense of ‘‘ prose writings:’’ and the early Greek historians 
were called accordingly of doyoypdgo:.* The LXX. translators, in a 
word, could scarcely have found a happier Greek rendering for 
the titles of the Quellenschriften enumerated in 1 Chron. xxix. 
29, 30, ete. Who, however, could estimate the unskillfulness of 
translating 995 in such titles by 46y:a—a word which had no such 
usage and indeed did not readily lend itself to an application to 
human ‘‘ words?’’ Papias (or his sponsor) must have been (as 
Eusebius calls him) a man of mean capacity indeed, so to have 
garbled Matthew’s Hebrew. It should be noted, further, that 
Papias does not declare, as Resch seems to think, that Matthew 
wrote ra déyta tod ’Iyaod, Or even ta xvptaxa Aéyta—it is Papias’ own 
book whose title contains this phrase ; and it will be hard to sup- 
pose that Papias (or his sponsor) was a man of such mean capacity 
as to fancy the simple ra déya a fair equivalent for the 
Hebrew YYW” 37 in the sense of ‘‘ The History of Jesus.’’ If 
he did so, one does not wonder that he has had to wait two thousand 
years for a reader to catch his meaning. Such speculations, in 
truth, serve no other good purpose than to exhibit how far a-sea 
one must drift who, leaving the moorings of actual usage, seeks 
an unnatural meaning for these phrases. Their obvious meaning 
is that Papias wrote an Hzaposition of the Gospels, and that he 
speaks of Matthew’s and Mark’s books as themselves sections of 
those ‘‘ Scriptures’’ which he was expounding. Under the guid- 
ance of the usage of the word, this would seem the only tenable 
opinion.t : 

* See LIDDELL and Scort, sub. voc., iv and v. 

+ We must account it, then, as only another instance of that excess of caution 
which characterizes his application of the ‘‘apologetical ’’ results of investigation, 
when Dr. Sanday still holds back from this conclusion and writes thus: ‘‘ The 
word /déya, indeed, means ‘oracles’ and not ‘discourses.’ But while the term 
‘ the oracles’ might well from the first have been applied to our Lord’s words it is 
hardly likely that it should so early have been applied to a writing of the New 
Testament as such. Moreover even when the inspiration of the New Testament 
had come to be as clearly recognized as that of the Old Testament, the term ‘the 
oracles’ would not have been a fitting one for a single work, simply on the ground 
that it formed part of the collection’? (Hastines’ Bible Dictionary, ii, p. 235 a). 
Apart altogether from the fact that these caveats are founded on a demonstrably 
mistaken conception of the origin of the New Testament Canon, they are in them- 
selves invalid. The term /6y:a was contemporaneously applied to writings of the 
New Testament as such—as a glance at 2 Clem. xiii and Polycarp vii will show— 
and as Lightfoot’s note on the former passage, correcting his less careful earlier 
note on the latter passage, points out. And that ra Aéy:a could easily refer to any 
definite portion of the congeries of ‘‘ oracles’? known also as ‘‘ Scripture,’’ Philo’s 
usage as indicated above (p. 247) sufficiently exhibits. For the rest, it cannot be 
doubted that Papias was understood by all his early readers to mean by his 1a 
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It is not intended, of course, to imply that there is no trace 
among the Fathers of any other sense attaching to the words rd 
Aéptov, ta hoya, than ‘* the Scriptures ’’ asa whole. Other applica- 
tions of the words were found standing side by side with this in 
Philo, and they are found also among the Fathers. 79 Adytov, used 
of a specific text of Scripture, for example, is not uncommon in 
the Fathers. It is found, for instance, in Justin Martyr, Apol., i, 
32: ‘‘And Jesse was his forefather zara rd déytov ’’—to wit, Isa. 
xi. 1, just quoted. It is found in Clement of Alexandria (Strom., 
ii: Migne, i, p. 949a), where Isa. vii. 9 is quoted and it is added : 
‘* It was this Adéyrov that Heraclitus of Ephesus paraphrased when 
he said ....’’ It is found repeatedly in Eusebius’ Ecclesiastt- 
cal History, in which the Papian passages are preserved, as, e. g., 
ix, 7, ad fin., ‘So that, according to that divine (tov) Adytov,”’ 
viz., Matt. xxiv. 24; x. 1, 4, ‘‘ the Adyrov thus enjoining us,’’ viz., 
Ps. xevii (xeviii); x. 4,7, ‘‘ concerning which a certain other 
divine Adyeov thus proclaims,’’ viz., Ps. Ixxxvi. (Ixxxvii.) 5. Ta 
déyra is also used in the Fathers, as in Philo, for any body of these 
Scriptural Asya, however small or large (¢. e., for any given sec- 
tion of Scripture)—as, e. g., for the Ten Commandments. It is so 
used, for instance, in the Apostolical Constitutions, ii. 26: ‘‘ Keep 
the fear of God before your eyes, always remembering tay déxa rod 
Beod Aoytwy ;’’ and also in Kusebius (H. E., ii, 18, 5). So, again, we 
have seen it, modified by qualifying adjectives, used for the Gos- 
pels—and indeed it seems to be employed without quaiifications 
in this sense in Pseudo-Justin’s Hpistola ad Zeram et Serenum 
(Otto, i, 70b). It is further sometimes used apparently not of the 
Scripture text as such, but of certain oracular utterances recorded 
in it—as, for example, when Justin says to Trypho (c. 18): ‘‘ For 
since you have read, O Trypho, as you yourself admitted, the 
doctrines taught by our Saviour, I do not think that I have done 
foolishly in adding some short utterances of his (Spayéa rod éxetvov 
Aiyca) to the prophetic statements’’—to wit, words of Jesus 
recorded in Matt. xxi, xxiii and Luke xi, here put on a level 
with the oracles of the prophets, but apparently envisaged as 
spoken. All these are usages that have met us before. 

But there are lower usages also discoverable in the later Patristic 
writers at least. There is an appearance now and then indeed as 
if the word was, in popular speech, losing something of its high 
implication of ‘‘ solemn oracular utterances of God,’’ and coming 





Aéyia of Matthew, just Matthew’s Gospel. This has been sufficiently shown (Hin- 
leitung, ii, 265) by ZAHN, who in his rich and fundamentally right remarks on the 
subject both here and elsewhere (¢.g., pp. 254 sq. and Geschichte d. Kanons, i, 
857 sq., ii, 790 sg.) supplies another instance of how near a great scholar can 
come to the truth of a matter without precisely adopting it. 
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to be applied as well to the words of mere men*—possibly 
in sequence to its application to the words of prophets and 
apostles as such and the gradual wearing down, in the careless 
popular consciousness, of the distinction between their words 
as prophets and apostles and their words as men; _ possibly, 
on the other hand, in sequence to the freer use of the 
word in profane speech and the wearing away of its high 
import with the loss of reverence for the thing designated. 
Thus we read as early as in the Acts of Xanthippe and 
Polyxena, edited by Prof. James for the Cambridge Texts and 
Studies, and assigned by him to the middle of the third century 
(c. 28, p. 78), the following dialogue, in the course of a conversa- 
tion between Polyxena and Andrew, ‘‘ the apostle of the Lord :’’ 
‘¢ Andrew saith : ‘ Draw not near me, child, but tell me who thou 
art and whence.’ Then saith Polyxena: ‘I am a great friend of 
these here (£évy sé» éradba), but I see thy gracious countenance 
and thy logia are as the logia of Paul and I presume thee too to 
belong to his God.’’’ If we may assume this to mark a transition 
stage in the usage, we may look upon a curious passage in John of 
Damascus as marking almost the completion of the sinking of the 
word to an equivalence to Jjyara. It occurs in his Disput. Chris- 
tiani et Saraceni (Migne, i, 1588, iii, 1344). The Saracenic dispu- 
tant is represented as eager to obtain an acknowledgment that the 
Word of God, that is Christ, is a mere creature, and as plying the 
Christian with a juggle on the word déyra. He asks whether the 
Aéyta Of God are create or increate. If the reply is ‘‘ create,’’ 
the rejoinder is to be: ‘‘ Then they are not Gods, and you have 
confessed that Christ, who is the Word (Aéyos) of God is not 
God.’’ If, on the other hand, the reply is ‘‘ increate,’’ the rejoin- 


* In the thirty-fifth chapter of the fourth book of Origen’s Against Celsus, there 
is a passage which is given this appearance in Dr. Crombie’s excellent English 
translation, printed in the Ante-Nicene Library (Am. Ed., iv, 512): ‘‘And yet if 
Celsus had wished honestly to overturn the genealogy which he deemed the Jews 
to have so shamelessly arrogated, in boasting of Abraham and his descendants (as 
their progenitors), he ought to have quoted all the passages bearing on the 
subject ; and, in the first place, to have advocated his cause with such arguments as 
he thought likely to be convincing, and in the next to have bravely refuted, by 
means of what appeared to him to be the true meaning, and by arguments in its 
favor, the errors existing on the subject («ai roic imép aiti¢ Aoyiw Ta Kata Tov 
térov).’’ The rendering of Aoyiowe here by ‘‘arguments,’’ however, is certainly 
wrong. The whole context is speaking of Celsus’ misrepresentation of the teach- 
ing of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and what Origen would have him do is to point out 
the passages in them which will bear out his allegations. According to Koet- 
schau’s index the word occurs but twice elsewhere in the treatise Against Celsus, 
viz., V, xxix, ad fin., and VI, lxxvii near the end (inserted by Koetschau from 
Philoc. 85, 16) : and in both of these cases the high meaning of the word is 
upmistabable. 
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der apparently is to be that the A4éyra of God nevertheless are not 
properly Gods, and so again Christ the Aéyos is not God. Accord- 
ingly John instructs the Christian disputant to refuse to say 
either that they are create or that they are increate, but declining 
the dilemma, to reply merely: ‘‘ I confess éne only Adyos of God 
that is increate, but my whole Scripture (ypag7) I do not call 
Roya, but pjpnata #eod.’’ On the Saracen retorting that David 
certainly says ra ddéyea (not pinata) of the Lord are pure Aéyra, the 
Christian is to reply that the prophet speaks here rpozodoytxds, 
and not xuprodoytxds, that is to say, not by way of a direct declara- 
tion, but by way of an indirect characterization. It is a remark- 
able logomachy that we are thus treated to: and it seems to imply 
that in John’s day Adyea had sunk to a mere synonym of piyara. 
That men had then ceased to speak of the whole ypagy as ra Beta 
Aéyca we know not to have been the case: but apparently this lan- 
guage was now made use of with no more pregnancy of meaning than 
if they had said ra “eta pjpata.* This process seems to have con- 
tinued, and in the following passage from a work of the opening 
of the eleventh century—the Life of Nilus the Younger, published 
in the 120th volume of Migne’s Pat. Grec. (p. 97 D),—we have an 
instance of the extreme extension of the application of the word: 


‘¢ Then saith the Father to him: ‘ It is not fitting that thou, a 
man of wisdom and high-learning, should think or speak ta ta 
xowdy di pdzwy héyta,’”’+ And accordingly we cannot be surprised to 
find that in modern Greek the word is employed quite freely of 
human speech. Jannaris tells us that it is used in the sense- of 
‘* maxim,”’ and that in colloquial usage ra déyea may mean ‘‘ prom- 


* Dr. F. W. Farrar, with his fatal facility for quoting phrases in senses far other 
than those attached to them by their authors (other instances meet us in his deal- 
ing with the formula ‘‘ Scriptura complectitur Verbum Dei’’ and with the word 
‘Inspiration ’’ in the same context,—see pp. 369, 370 of work cited) makes a thor 
oughly wrong use of this passage ( Hist. of Interpretation, p. 374, note 2). He says: 
‘*But as far back a3 the eighth century the eminently orthodox Father, St. John of 
Damascus, had said, ‘ We apply not to the written word of Scripture the title due to 
the Incarnate Word of God.’ He says that when the Scriptures are called Aé6y.a 
Seov the phrase is only figurative, Disput. Christiani et Suraceni (see Lupton, St. 
John of Damascus, p. 95).’’ But John says the Scriptures are called without figure 
pijyata tov Yeou : he only means to say they are not God’s Word in the same sense 
that the Logos is: in comparison with Him who is the only incarnate Word of 
God, they are only figuratively words of God, but they are real words of God, 
nevertheless, His /jyata, by which designation, rather than 76y:a, John would 
have them called, not to avoid confessing them to be God’s utterances, but to es- 
cape a Moslem jibe. 

+ An instance of the secular use of the word in this lowered meaning, is found 
doubtless in the Scholium on the Frogs of Aristophanes adduced above, p. 218. 
The date of this Scholium is uncertain, but it seems to belong to the later strata of 
the Scholia. It is not found in the Ravenna MS., which RUTHERFORD is publish- 
ing ; nor in the Venetus (Marc. 474), cf. BLAYDES, Ranae, p. 391 ; nor indeed in 
four out of the six MSS. used by DiINnDorF (iv. 2, p. 113). 
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ise ’’—in both of which employments there may remain a trace of 
its original higher import.* While Kontopoulos gives as the Eng- 
lish equivalents of Aéytov, the following list: ‘‘ A saying, a word ; 
a maxim; a motto, an oracle; rd eta Aéyta, the divine oracles, the 
sacred Scriptures.’’+ - 

Thus not only all the usages of the word found, say, in Philo, 
are continued in the Fathers, but there is an obvious development 
to be traced. But this development itself is founded on and is a 
witness to the characteristic usage of the word among the Fathers 
—that, to wit, in which it is applied to the inspired words of 
prophets and apostles. And by far the most frequent use of the 
word in the Patristic writings seems to be that in which it desig- 
nates just the Holy Scriptures. Their prevailing usage is very 
well illustrated by that of Eusebius. We have already quoted a 
number of passages from his Keclesiastical History in which he 
seems to adduce special passages of Scripture, each as a ddytov. 
More common is it for him to refer to the whole Scriptures as ra 
Aéyta, or rather (for this is his favorite formula) ra seta Aéyea—and 
that whether he means the Old Testament (which in the Prep. 
Evany., ii, 6 [Migne, iii, 140 A], he calls ra ’Efpatwy A4yra), or the 
New Testament, or refers to the prophetic or the narrative por- 
tions. Instances may be found in H. E., 5, 17, 5, where we are 
told that Miltiades left monuments of his study of the seta déyea ; 
6, 23, 2, where the zeal of Origen’s friend Ambrose for the 
study of the ta iédyea is mentioned as enabling Origen to 
write his commentaries on the dia ypagat; 9, 9, 8, where 
a sentence from Ex. xv. 1 is quoted as from the eta Ada; 
x, 4, 28, where Ps. lvii. (Iviii.), 7 is quoted from the seta Adyea ; 
Palestinian Martyrs, xi, 2, where the devotion of the Palestinian 
martyrs to the #<ta Aéyra is adverted to. Even the singular—rd déyeov 
—seems oczasionally used by Eusebius (as by Philo) as a designa- 
tion of the whole Scripture fabric. We may suspect this to be 
the case in H. K., x, 4, 48, when we read of ‘‘ the costly cedar of 
Lebanon of which 7d éeiov Adyeov has not been unmindful, saying, 
‘ The forests of the Lord shall rejoice and the cedars of Lebanon 
which he planted’ (Ps. ev. [civ.] 16)’ And we cannot doubt it 
at H. E., ii, 10, 1, where we read concerning Herod Agrippa, 
that ‘‘ as % téy zpdSewy ypagy relates, he proceeded to Czsarea and 
.. « . 70 ddéytoy relates ‘ that the angel of the Lord smote him’ ”’ 
—in which account it is worth while to observe the coincidence of 
Josephus’ narrative with ry» Setav ypagyy. Here, of course, 1d Adytov 


*In his Concise Dictionary of English and Modern Greek, sub. vocc. ‘‘ word”? 
and ‘‘saying.’’ 
+ In his New Lexicon of Modern Greek and English, sb voc. 
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is primarily the Book of Acts—but as the subsequent context 
shows, it represents that book only as part of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, so that rd déyeo. emerges as a complete synonym of 
7, 8cia ypagy. Whatever other usage may from time to time emerge 
in the pages of the Fathers, the Patristic usage of the term, 


xat’ éFoyyv, is as a designation of the ‘' Scriptures ”’ conceived as 
the Word of God.* 


In the light of these broad facts of usage, certain lines may very 
reasonably be laid down within which our interpretation of [ra] 
Aéyrta in the New Testament instances of its occurrence should move. 
It would seem quite certain, for example, that no lower sense can 
be attached to it in these instances, than that which it bears uni- 
formly in its classical and Hellenistic usage: it means, not 
‘* words” barely, simple ‘‘ utterances,’’ but distinctively ‘‘ oracu- 
lar utterances,’’ divinely authoritative communications, before 
which men stand in awe and to which they bow in humility: and 
this high meaning is not merely implicit, but is explicit in the 
term. It would seem clear again that there are no implications of 
brevity in the term: it means not short, pithy, pregnant sayings, 
but high, authoritative, sacred utterances; and it may be applied 
equally well to long as to short utterances—even though they 
extend to pages and books and treatises. It would seem to be 
clear once more that there are no implications in the term of what 
may be called the literary nature of the utterances to which it is 
applied: it characterizes the utterances to which it is applied as 
emanations from God, but whether they be prophetic or narrative 
or legal, parenetic or promissory in character, is entirely indiffer- 
ent: its whole function is exhausted in declaring them to be God’s 
own utterances.+ And still further, it would seem to be clear 
that it is equally indifferent to the term whether the utterances 
so designated be oral or written communications: whether oral 
or written it declares them to be God’s own Word, and it had 
become customary to designate the written Word of God by this 
term as one that was felt fitly to describe the Scriptures as an 
oracular book—either a body of oracles, or one continuous oracular 
deliverance from God’s own lips. 


* Sophocles, in his Lericon, gives also the following references for this sense : 
Titus of Bostra (Migne, xviii, 1253 B) ; Serapion of Egypt (Migne, xl, 908 C, 909 
B): References might be added, apparently, indefinitely. 

+ It is therefore a perfectly blind comment that we meet with in GERHARD 
HEINE’s recent Synonymik des N. T. Griechisch (1898), p. 157—when in con- 
trast to Adyoc as the ‘reasonable expression ’’ of the voic, rd Adyiov is said to be 
6‘ more the separate utterance, with the (occasional?) accessory notion of promise 
(Rom. iii. 2).’’ 
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This last usage is so strikingly characteristic of the Hellenistic 
adaptation of the term that a certain presumption lies in favor of 
so understanding it in Hellenistic writings, when the Scriptural 
revelation is in question: though this presumption is, of course, 
liable to correction by the obvious implications of the passages 
as wholes. In such a passage as Rom. ili. 2 this presumption 
rises very high indeed, and it would seem as if the word here 
must be read as a designation of the ‘‘ Scriptures’’ as such, 
unless very compelling reasons to the contrary may be adduced 
from the context. That the mind of the writer may seem to some 
to be particularly dwelling upon this or that element in the contents 
of the Scriptures cannot be taken as such a compelling reason to 
the contrary: for nothing is more common than for a writer to be 
thinking more particularly of one portion of what he is formally 
adducing as a whole. The paraphrase of Wetstein appears in 
this aspect, therefore, very judicious: ‘‘ They have the Sacred 
Books, in which are contained the oracles and especially the 
prophecies of the advent of the Messiah and the calling of the 
Gentiles; and by these their minds should be prepared :”’ 
though, so far as this paraphrase may seem to separate between 
the Saered Books and the Oracles they contain, it is unfortunate. 


The very point of this use of the word is that it ¢dentifies the Sacred 
Books with the Oracles; and in this aspect of it Dr. David 
Brown’s comment is more satisfactory : ‘‘ That remarkable expres- 


sion, denoting ‘ Divine Communications’ in general, is transferred 


to the sacred Scriptures to express their oracular, divinely authori- 
tative character.’’ The case is not quite so simple in Heb. v. 12: 
but here, too, the well-balanced comment of Dr. Westcott appears 
to us to carry conviction with it: ‘‘ The phrase might refer to the 
new revelation given by Christ to His apostles (comp. c. i. 2); 
but it seems more natural to refer it to the collective writings of 
the Old Testament which the Hebrew Christians failed to under- 
stand.”” In Acts vii. 38 the absence of tae article introduces no 
real complication : it merely emphasizes the qualitative aspect of 
the matter; what Moses received was emphatically oracles—which 
is further enhanced by calling them ‘ lively,’’ 7. e., they were 
not merely dead, but living, effective, operative oracles. The 
speaker’s eye is obviously on Moses as the recipient of these ora- 
cles, and on the oracles as given by God to Moses, as is recorded 
in the Pentateuch: but the oracles his eye is on are those 
recorded in the Pentateuch, and that came to Moses, not for him- 
self, but for the Church of all ages—‘‘ to give to us.’’ Here we may 
hesitate to say, indeed, that Aéy:a means just the ‘‘ Scriptures ;” 
but what it means stands in a very express relation to the Scrip- 
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tures, and possibly was not very sharply distinguished from the 
Scriptures by the speaker. With the analogies in Philo clearly in 
our mind, we should scarcely go far wrong if we conceived of déyra 
here as meaning to the speaker those portions of Scripture in 
which Moses recorded the revelations vouchsafed to him by God— 
conceived as themselves these revelations recorded. In 1 Peter 
iv. 11 the interpretation is complicated by the question that arises 
concerning the charisma that is intended, as well as by the casting 
of the phrase into the form of a comparison: ‘let him speak as 
it were orac.es of God.’’ It is not clear that the Divine Scriptures 
as such are meant here; but the term, in any case, retains all its 
force as a designation of sacred, solemn divine utterances: the 
speaker is to speak as becomes one whose words are not his own, 
but the very words of God—oracles proclaimed through his mouth. 
Whether it is the exercise of the prophetic gift in the strict 
sense that is adverted to, so that Peter’s exhortation is that the 
prophet should comport himself in his prophesying as becomes 
one made the vehicle of the awful words of revelation; or only 
the gift of teaching that is in question, so that Peter’s exhorta- 
tion is that he who proclaims the word of God, even in this lower 
sense, shall bear himself as befits one to whom are committed the 
Divine oracles for explanation and enforcement—must be left 
here without investigation. In either case the term is obviously 
used in its highest sense and implies that the Aéy:a of God are His 
own words, His awesome utterances. 

What has thus been said in reference to these New Testament 
passages is intended to go no further in their explanation than to 
throw the light of the usage of the word upon their interpreta- 
tion. Into their detailed exegesis we cannot now enter. We 
cannot pass by the general subject, however, without emphasizing 
the bearing these passages have on the New Testament doctrine of 
Holy Scripture. it will probably seem reasonable to most to 
interpret Rom. iii. 2 as certainly, Heb. v. 12 as probably, and 
Acts vii. 88 as very likely making reference to the written Scrip- 
tures; and as bearing witness to the conception of them on the part 
of the New Testament writers as ‘‘ the oracles of God.’’ That 
is to say, we have unobtrusive and convincing evidence here that 
the Old Testament Scriptures, as such, were esteemed by the 
writers of the New Testament as an oracular book, which in itself 
not merely contains, but is the ‘‘ utterance,’’ the very Word of 
God ; and is to be appealed to as such and as such deferred to, 
because nothing other than the crystallized speech of God. We 
merely advert to this fact here without stopping to develop its 
implications or to show how consonant this designation of the 
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Scriptures as the ‘‘ Oracles of God’’ is with the conception of 
the Holy Scriptures entertained by the New Testament writers as 
otherwise made known to us. We have lately had occasion to 
point out in this REvIEW some of the other ways in which this 
conception expresses itself in the New Testament writings.* He 
who cares to look for it will find it in many ways written largely 
and clearly and indelibly on the pages of the New Testament. 
We content ourselves at this time, however, with merely pointing 
out that the designation of the Scriptures as ra Adyta tod Beod fairly 
shouts to us out of the pages of the New Testament, that to its 
writers the Scriptures of the Old Testament were the very Word 
of God in the highest and strictest sense that term can bear—the 
express utterance, in all their parts and each and every of their 
words, of the Most High—the ‘ oracles of God.’’ Let him that 
thinks them something other and less than this, reckon, then, 
with the apostles and prophets of the New Covenant—to whose 
trustworthiness as witnesses to doctrinal truth he owes all he 
knows about the New Covenant itself, and therefore all he hopes 
for through this New Covenant. 


PRINCETON. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
* See article entitled, ‘‘It Says ; Scripture Says ; God Says,’’ in the number of 


this ReviEw for July, 1899, and also article entitled, ‘‘God-Inspired Scripture,’’ 
in the number for January, 1900. 





III. 
THE COMPOSITION OF THE BOOK OF EZRA. 


IEWED as a literary product, the Book of Ezra presents two 
striking phenomena, shared by only one other book of the 
Bible. These are, the use of two languages side by side, and the 
alternation of the first with the third person. Besides these pecu- 
liarities which lie on the surface, there are others whose explana- 
tion is not less perplexing to the thoughtful reader. Asa rule, 
criticism of this book has blended the historical with the literary 
evidence in such a manner that the latter, instead of being used 
as a handmaid to the former, has been degraded into a mere tool, 
whose nice edge: has suffered severely from the violent uses to 
which it has been put. It rather behooves the scientific student 
to settle first its literary problems by the usual literary consider- 
ations, before he attempts to apply his results in this sphere to 
the solution of those passionately debated historical problems 
which centre in the Book of Ezra. 

The literary study of any book that presents a composite of 
various elements, takes the form of a two-fold inquiry, correspond- 
ing to the two senses of the word ‘‘ composition.’’ Asa product, 
the book itself lies before us for examination. The first duty, 
therefore, is a search for its sources. But there is also the act or 
process of composition, and this, with its date, author and attend- 
ant circumstances, demands the presentation of the most reasonable 
hypothesis suggested by the conclusions already reached. In 
advance, however, of all such inquiry, there must be a careful 
analysis of the several components of the book as it lies before 
us, which may serve as a working basis for the investigation. 
The following division of the subject, therefore, presents itself as 
the most natural one: I. Analysis of the Book. II. Sources of 
the Book. III. Authorship of the Book. 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK. 


There are three distinct types of literary product in the Book 
of Ezra. There is, first, the personal narrative of Ezra himself, to 
which is generally given, for the sake of brevity, the title 
‘¢ memoirs.’’ Next, there are a number of incgrporated docu- 
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ments, not worked over into the narrative, but embodied in their 
documentary form. Lastly, there is the ordinary historical narra- 
tive in the third person, such as constitutes the bulk of any his- 
torical work. Of these, the first alone proceeds uninterrupted by 
the insertion of portions belonging to the other two. These 
latter groups so interpenetrate, throughout the book, that they 
require a further subdivision. For convenience’ sake, therefore, 
the book may best be separated into the following eight divisions: 

. The ‘‘ I’’-sections—vii. 27-ix. 

. The Aramaic correspondence in Darius’ reign—v. 6-vi. 12. 

. The Aramaic correspondence in Artaxerxes’ reign—iv. 6-23. 

. The Aramaic letter of Artaxerxes to Ezra—vii. 11-26. 

5. The list of those who first returned—ii. 

. The Aramaic narrative-sections—iv. 24-v. 5; vi. 13-18. 

7. The Hebrew narrative-sections of the first half—i; iii. l-iv. 
5.: vi, 19-22. 

8. The Hebrew narrative-sections of the second half—vii. 
1-10; x.* 

1. The ‘‘ I’’-Sections—vii. 27-ix. 

These fall naturally into three parts of unequal length: A. A 
benediction of Jehovah, and a proleptic statement of what is to 
follow—vii. 27f. B. A list of those who returned from Babylon 
with Ezra, giving the name of the head, and the number of the 
private members, of each ‘‘ father’s house ’’—viii. 1-14. C. The 
narrative of Ezra’s return, and of the first intimation given him 
of the foreign marriages, closing with his prayer concerning them 
—vill. 15-ix. 

2. The Aramaic Correspondence in Darius’ Reign—v. 6-vi. 12. 

The earliest of the Aramaic official documents in the Book of 
Ezra is the letter of Tattenai, governor of the Persian province 
of Abar-naharah, to Darius Hystaspis, about the year 519, con- . 
cerning the Jews’ activity in building their temple. It purports 
to be a copy of the original letter. With this are associated the 
reply of Darius, and a fragment of the decree of Cyrus concern- 
ing the building of the temple. The transition to the reply is 
effected not by a formal reproduction of the opening formula of 
the king’s letter, but by a very brief narrative of the intervening 
events which made the reply possible. In this way, also, the 
transition from the incorporated fragment of Cyrus’ decree to the 


* The order in which these sections have been numbered has been determined 
partly by chronological considerations, partly on linguistic grounds. Nos. 2-5 
belong to the second, and Nos. 6-8 to the third, of the three types referred to 
above. To save space, the sections will be referred to by their corresponding 
numbers. . 
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words of Darius’ letter is rendered sudden and informal. This 
section may therefore be subdivided as follows: A. The letter of 
Tattenai—yv. 6-17. 8B. Transitional narrative—vi. lf. C. Copy 
of the memorandum preserved in the archives, of the decree of 
Cyrus concerning the temple at Jerusalem--vi. 3-5. D. The 
answer of Darius to Tattenai’s letter—-vi. 6-12. 

3. The Aramaic Correspondence in Artaxerxes’ Reign—iv. 
6-23. 

These eighteen verses* have been the object of more contention 
and the basis for more misunderstanding than any other part of 
the Book of Ezra. Proceeding from the unwarranted assumption 
that chronological sequence is the only proper principle of classifi- 
cation of historical material, which an historian has to organize 
into a work that shall be a true history and not a mere chronicle, 
critics of quite opposite schools of thought have reached equally 
unjust conclusions respecting this section—conclusions which have 
generally affected in no small degree their judgment of the com- 
position and value of the whole book. One class of critics, 
blinded by this false presupposition, have refused to see in the, 
plain words of the passage before them the meaning which they 
were obviously intended to convey. They have not hesitated to 
rename the Persian kings, or to make ‘‘ walls’’ mean ‘‘ temple,”’ 
rather than surrender their faith in this chronological principle. 
Another class of critics, justly insisting that the passage shall 
be interpreted to mean what it says, are led to a false view of its 
relation to its immediate context, and consequently to unfair 
deductions as to the reliability of the author of the book. 
Against both classes must be strenuously maintained the privilege 
of the historian, ancient or modern, to complete an episode upon 
whose narration he has entered—even though the end of it may 
reach far beyond the times of which he has been writing—pro- 
vided it is his desire to bring out the logical oneness or continuity 
of the whole episode. With the first verses of the fourth chap- 
ter, the writer begins an account of the origin of that opposition 
to the reinstatement of the Jewish nation on the part of the 
Samaritans, which was destined to become a permanent heritage 
of hatred between the two nations down to late Roman times. 
The beginning of the narrative is chronologically suggested, and 
therefore introduced at that point. But having once begun it, 
the writer chooses to carry on the account of the Samaritan oppo- 
sition through the reigns of successive Persian kings down to the 
point where the final solution was reached in the work of Nehe- 
miah. At its conciusion, the writer returns to the point where 


* For justification of the inclusion of vers. 6 and 7 with vers, 8-23, see p. 271. 
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the chronological seyuence may be resumed, now again under the 
former organizing idea, viz., the building of the temple. 

Analysis of the section: A. A statement of the form that the 
Samaritan opposition took in the reign of Ahasuerus (Gr. Xerxes), 
the successor of the Darius mentioned in the preceding verse. 
This was a written accusation of the Jews at court, but its con- 
tents is not given—ver. 6. JB. A brief notice of a communication 
from certain men, not named, to Artaxerxes, the successor of 
Xerxes. This communication must have concerned the Jewish 
undertakings, but is probably to be distinguished from the follow- 
ing letter—ver.7. (C. An exchange of Aramaic letters between 
officials of a portion of the province of Abar-naharah, and the 
king Artaxerxes—vers. 8-23. a. The letter from the officials 
to the king, urging him to forbid the continuance of the wall- 
building at Jerusalem—vers. 8-17. 6. The king’s answer, direct- 
ing the issuance of a decree by the local authorities that the work- 
cease until further word come from him—vers. 18-22. c¢. A 
statement of the forcible execution of the king’s directions—ver. 
23. 

4. The Aramaic Letter of Artaxerxes to Ezra—vii. 11-26. 

This document is the longest of the Aramaic documents of the 
Book of Ezra, containing above 250 words. It purports to give 
an exact copy of the original firman which Ezra received from 
the royal chancellery, and on the basis of which he accomplished 
his mission. Besides the document itself, we have only the intro- 
ductory statement in Hebrew of the significance of the accom- 
panying letter. 

5. The ‘‘ List of Those Who First Returned ’’—chap. ii. 

The only Hebrew document that deserves to be sundered from 
the narrative in which it is embedded, and studied as an inde- 
pendent section, is the list contained in chap. ii of HKzra, which 
we find again, with some variations, in chap. vil of Nehemiah. 
And it is just because of this repetition of the list, and the 
literary problems which this raises, that the document must be 
considered by itself. Analysis of its contents: A. A statement 
of the significance of the succeeding list, viz., the names of those 
who returned from Babylon to Judah with Zerubbabel, Jeshua, 
and their ten* chief associates—ver. 1f. 8B. Names and num- 
bers of those who returned—vers. 3-58. C. Those who were not 
properly registered—vers. 59-63. D. Summation of the caravan, 
including servants and beasts of burden—vers. 64-67. #. Gifts 
for the temple—ver. 68f. F. A concluding remark that all the 


* The Hebrew text of Ezra omits one of these, Nahamani, to be supplied from 
Neh. The LXX. text of Neh. gives fourteen names. 
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classes returning settled down in their new life in the repossessed 
land—ver. 70. To this should be added the first verse of chap. 
iii, which belongs, indeed, according to its contents, to that chap- 
ter, but may best be studied in connection with chap. ii, on ac- 
count of its similarity to Neh. viii. 1. 

6. The Aramaic Narrative-Sections—iv. 24-v. 5; vi. 13-18. 

The bulk of the Aramaic portion of Ezra is occupied by the 
six letters or decrees (or portions of such) recorded therein. But 
it is one of the surprises which the book presents to its readers, 
that this language is not limited to the documentary sections, but 
is employed also to a certain extent in the historical narrative 
adjoining these. The two small sections marked by this peculi- 
arity may be analyzed thus: A. From the stopping of work under 
Cyrus to the visit of Tattenai—iv. 24-v. 5. a. Statement of 
stopping of work on the temple—iv. 24. 6. Beginning of work 
on the temple under Darius—v. 1f. ¢. Inquiry by Tattenai as to 
the Jews’ authority to undertake the work—v. 3-5. B. Comple- 
tion of the temple—vi. 13-18. a. Tattenai’s execution of the 
orders of Darius—vi. 13. 6. Completion of the temple, and date 
of the same—vi. 14f. c. Dedication of the temple—vi. 16-18. 

7. The Hebrew Narrative-Sections' of the First Half—i; iii. 
l-iv. 5; vi. 19-22. 

While a portion of the narrative material in the first six chap- 
ters is, as has just been remarked, in Aramaic, yet the major por- 
tion of it, constituting in fact nearly one-third of this half of Ezra, 
is written in Hebrew. It therefore comes nearer to forming a 
framework into which the other parts may be conceived as being 
fitted, than does any other set of passages in this very composite 
book. Its writer has given us a homogeneous and straightforward 
narrative, in which even documentary material such as that in 
chap. i has been strictly subordinated. Analysis of this material : 
A. The return in the reign of Cyrus—chap. i. a. Jeremiah’s 
prophecy is declared fulfilled in a decree of Cyrus—ver. 1. 6. 
The decree of Cyrus—vers. 2-4. ec. The outcome of the decree 
—vers. 5-11. B. From the erection of the altar to the reign of 
Darius—iii. l-iv.5. a. First assembly of the community, erec- 
tion of the altar, resumption of regular and special offerings, and 
first preparations for the temple—iii. 1-7. 6. Beginning of work 
on the temple, and ceremonies attending the laying of the foun- 
dation—iii. 8-18. c. Application of the Samaritans to share in 
the building and worship, rejection of their request, and their con- 
sequent opposition from Cyrus’ reign till that of Darius—iv. 1-5. 
C. Celebration of the Passover in the sixth year of Darius, amidst 
general rejoicing over the completion of the temple—vi. 9-22. 

18 
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8. The Narrative-Sections of the Second Half (excl. the ‘‘ I”- 
sections)—vii. 1-10; x. 

The only remaining portions of Ezra are those Narrative-Sections 
dealing with Ezra’s activity, which are differentiated by the use 
of the third person concerning him. They may be analyzed 
thus: A. Introduction to the second half of Ezra—vii. 1-10. 
a. Ezra’s lineage and personality—vers. 1-6. 6. Summary state- 
ment of his return, giving dates—vers, 7-9. c. Ezra’s motive— 
ver. 10. B. The action concerning the foreign marriages—chap. 
x. a. The plan—vers. 1-6. 6. The assembly—vers. 7-15. . 
The commission—vers. 16f. d. The offenders—vers. 18-44. 


Il. Sourcks oF THE Book. 


Having thus briefly analyzed the book as it lies before us, we 
are prepared to ascertain the literary history that lies back of it. 
This search for the sources may be most easily prosecuted by 
studying the literary relation of the eight divisions of the book. 
The following order therefore commends itself as the best means 
of reaching the result aimed at in this section : 


1. First half: relation of the Aramaic documents (2, 3) to the 
Aramaic narrative (6). 
2. First half: relation of the list (5) to the Hebrew narrative 


(7). 

3. First half: relation of the Aramaic portion (2, 3, 6) to the 
Hebrew portion (5, 7.) 

4. Second half: relation of Artaxerxes’ letter (4) to the me- 
moirs (1). 

5. Second half: relation of the memoirs (1, incl. 4) to the 
narrative in the third person (8). 

6. Relation of the two halves vf the book. 


1. Relation of the Aramaic Documents to the Aramaic Narra- 
tive. 

In the search for sources, the only question that can arise in 
connection with the relation of one section to another is this—has 
or has not the one section been framed expressly to fit the other? 
And specifically in the case under examination, the question is, 
has the narrative been framed with a view to the documents, and 
have the documents been introduced at the points where the nar- 
rative required them? In answering this question, there are data 
to be observed in connection with both of the sections which 
have been numbered 2 and 3 in the foregoing analysis. First in 
order come those in connection with 2. 

A, The data in connection with chaps. v and vi. 

t. Vers. 1-5 of chap. v are designed to introduce vers. 6ff. For 
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vers. lf. give the chief actors on the Jewish side, and the work in 
which they were engaged; cf. ver. 8. Ver. 3 gives the chief 
actors on the Persian side, and the reason for their concern in the 
work ; cf. vers. 6-9. Ver. 4 gives the question, What are the 
builders’ names? which is repeated in ver. 10, and answered 
(together with the answer to the previous question in ver. 3, ver. 
9) in vers. 11-16. And ver. 5 directly introduces the documents 
which follow, by the words YYI79 NOYO and AIT YOy NIN 
Indeed, the connection between vers. 3-5 and the following docu- 
ment is so close as occasionally to become not only material, but 
also formal. The very words of vers. 3-5 especially echo the 
words of the letter. Thus, compare : 

‘ Who gave you a decree to build this house, and to finish this 
wall ?” (vers. 3, 9). 

‘(The names of the men”’ (vers. 4, 10 [slight variation in 
original }). 

‘The elders’ (vers. 5,9); MIMSY, (vers. 5, 17); and, most 
striking of all, the mistake (for such it must be considered) which 
has crept into the Massoretic text, of NIVWIN for TWIN or PVN, 
whereby the narrator in ver. 4 is made to write from the point of 
view of the authors of the letter, vf. ver. 10. 

wz. Chap. vi. 1f. bind together the documents v. 6-17 and vi. 


3-12. For, in the first place, these two verses contain the sequel 
to the recommendation contained in vi. 17. The Syrian governor 
and his associates urge that ‘‘ search be made in the king’s 


treasure-house which is there at Babylon:” and the narrative in 


vi. 1 informs us that ‘‘ search was made in the house where the 
treasures were laid up in Babylon.’’ Here is sequence in both 
fact and form. And in the second place, these two verses con- 
tain the introduction to the document that follows. Achmetha or 
Kebatana (ver. 2) was well known as the summer capital of Cyrus 
(ver. 3). And the words, ‘‘ a roll, and therein was thus written,”’ 
are obviously introductory to the letter which follows, headed by 
the apparently technical word 775", ‘‘ memorandum.’’ More- 
over, it will be found that, within the body of the document 
itself, at ver. 6, the abrupt transition from the words of Cyrus to 
those of Darius is unintelligible without the narrative in vers. Lf. 
We should be surprised to find Darius writing to Tattenai and his 
companions, if we had not previously been told that Darius 
acceded to the recommendations of the official (v. 17) and ordered 
the search made (vi. 1). 

wt. Chap. vi. 13ff. is designed to complete vers. 8-12. ‘‘ Then 
Tattenai,’’ and ‘‘ because that Darius the king had sent’’ (ver. 
13), evidently point to the document just preceding. ‘‘ Cyrus ”’ 
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and ‘‘ Darius ’’ (ver. 14) both point back to the documents. And 
in the general substance of the passage, we have the description 
of the logical outcome in action of what in the documents is only 
on paper. 

The conclusion from these data, therefore, is that as far as the 
correspondence under Darius is concerned, the documents and the 
narrative in which they are imbedded constitute a literary unity ; 
for the latter was framed to fit and supplement the former. 

The Unity of v. 1-vi. 15-—Before leaving this section and pass- 
ing on to the data of the fourth chapter, it becomes necessary to 
notice the attempt which has been made bv Dr. W. H. Kosters* 
to divide the narrative and documents of the fifth and sixth chap- 
ters into two independent parts. These parts he then assigns to 
two sources, A and B, whose authors wrote at different periods, 
and under different impressions as to the course of evénts in the 
reigns of Cyrus and Darius. To A he assigns v. 1-10 and vi. 
6-15, and either ver. 1 or ver. 2 of chap. vi. To B he assigns all 
the rest, except certain phrases in v. 8, vi. 10 and 14d, wh’ch to 
him betray the redactor. 

The reasons that he gives for this division are the following : 
(1) The contradictory representations (v. 1-5, cf. ver. 16 and vi. 
3ff). (2) The broken connection (vi. 1, cf. ver. 6). (8) The occur- 
rence of a ‘‘ doublet ’’ (vi. 1, cf. ver. 2). 

Now the historical presuppositions and deductions in which this 
literary theory is imbedded in Koster’s book do not at present 
concern us. Yet, upon examination, the impartial critic cannot 
help feeling that he has framed his literary theory as a “ Noth- 
behelf’’ to bis historical thesis. Not only are two of the argu- 
ments which he advances dependent even for their comprehension 
upon his peculiar views as to the origin of the Jewish community, 
and even so quite easily answered by a fair interpretation of the 
text, but the Leyden professor has not even attempted to meet the 
arguments for the unity of the passage as they obtrude them- 
selves upon the notice of the most casual reader. Van Hoon- 
ackert has answered the arguments of Kosters and has advanced 
what seém to be incontrovertible proofs that the opposite position 
is correct. Without entering here, as he does, into any historical 
questions, the following arguments will be found to present sub- 
stantially the same considerations : 

(1) It is true that v. 16 says that Sheshbazzar ‘‘ came and laid 


* In his book, Het Herstel van Israel in het Perzische Tijdvak, Leyden, 1893, 
pp. 26-29. 

t In his Nouvelles Etudes sur la Restauration Juive aprés ’ Exil de Baby- 
lone, pp. 20-27. 
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the foundations of the house,’’ and ver. 2 dses say that Zerubba- 
bel and others ‘‘ began to build the house.” Yet these two state- 
ments are not contradictory. For, (a) the word ‘‘ began’’ might 
fairly be used of a work interrupted fifteen or more years before. 
(So also Stade and Meyer.) If the question of the identity of 
Zerubbabel and Sheshbazzar has any bearing at all here, those 
who deny that identity (as Kosters) should be the last to object 
to this verb. (b) The word ‘‘ to build,’’ instead of some such 
expression as ‘‘ to work on,’’ is clearly shown to be appropriate to 
the situation when it is considered, first, that a distinction is 
gratuitously made in ver. 16 between ‘‘ the foundations’’ and 
‘* the house,’’ of which the latter alone is referred to in ver. 2; 
and second, that in vi. 7 the very same expression is used of the 
same work, where no one will pretend that there is any question 
of a first beginning. (c) It is on the ground of the same decree 
of Cyrus by virtue of which Sheshbazzar laid the foundations 
(vers. 13-16), that the Jews defend themselves for this much later 
work of building the temple. Hence arises their representation of 
it all as one work. They did not claim, nor would they have 
either wished or dared to claim, that the work was one, in the 
sense of uninterrupted continuity, but in the sense of a single 
undertaking yet but partly finished. Thus from an official stand- 
point it was one work, from the second year of Cyrus to the sixth 
year of Darius; but from the practical, popular, Jewish stand- 
point, the undertaking in the second year of Darius was a new 
beginning. And this is the standpoint shared alike by ver. 2, and 
the books of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah therein men- 
tioned. ' 

*(2) It is true that there is an abrupt transition at vi. 6. But 
this does not argue for a diversity of documents, whose awkward 
suture is here discernible. For in the first place, this may be due 
to a lacuna in our present text, which did not exist in the original. 
Kosters admits the possibility of this. And in the second place, 
even if original, it cannot be used to prove a diversity of docu- 
meuts, because it may be due to the original author quite as well 
as to a redactor of two separate documents. ‘he question here is 
—be it well noted—of the junction of two separate documents in 
the first instance. In a very real sense the original author is a 
redactor of these two documents of Cyrus and Darius. Why may 
not he have caused the abrupt transition, as well as a redactor of 
two later literary documents in which these two official documents 
were respectively contained? Kosters’ conjecture falls of its own 
weight. 

(3) It is true that the first two verses of chap. vi are very unex- 
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plicit and summary in their character. But the attempt to divide 
them between two sources, A and B, must fail. For, in the first 
place, this is to demand too much of the writer. It is beyond his 
purpose to indicate more than the bare facts, that search was 
made at Babylon as recommended, and that the object of the 
search was found not there, but at Ecbatana. And in the second 
place, we know that document A of Kosters, as well as document 
B, must have contained not only a letter from the governor to the 
king (v. 6), and a reply from the king (vi. 6ff.), but also some 
data as to a writ found by the king at Babylon or Ecbatana. 
Kosters admits this, but simply says: ‘‘ What this document was, 
or what it contained, we do not know.’’ In opposition to this, it 
can be shown that we can know what that document was, as the 
so-called A-passages permit us to reconstruct it. It must, as Van 
Hoonacker points out, have been concerned with the temple (v. 
8, vi. 7), an official document of the Persian central government 
(vi. 1 or 2), of an earlier reign than that of Darius, (because 
search had to be made for it, yet this occurred at the beginning of 
Darius’ reign), and by a king favorable to the Jews and their tem- 
ple (for vi. 6-12 proves this conclusively), therefore necessarily by 
Cyrus. In short, it must have been just such a document as vi. 
3-5 ; or, as it is now fair to reassert with entire confidence, none 
other than that document itself. 

Further proof, of a more positive nature, that the so-called 
documents A and B never had an existence save in Kosters’ mind, 
is not far to seek. Vers. 11-17 of chap. v are indissolubly bound 
to vers. 6-10, for the former answer the questions which the latter 
ask. To the question (ver. 9), ‘‘ Who gave you a decree ?” vers. 
13-15 give the reply ‘‘ Cyrus.’’ To the question in ver. 10 (cf. 
ver. 4), ‘‘ What are the names of the head-builders ?’’ comes the 
answer in ver. 16, ‘‘ Sheshbazzar.’’ Still more striking is the 
collocation of words in ver. 11, compared with vers. 9 and 10. 
After two successive questions (NJPNW), comes the corresponding 
reply, NIDA NIN NID) (the Heb. W397 Dw), ‘ And thus 
they returned answer.’’ Furthermore, vers. 1 and 2 of chap. vi 
are firmly bound together and to their context. Ver. 2 evidently 
leads up to ver. 8; yet it just as evidently points back to ver. 1, 
for, as Van Hoonacker observes, a thing is scarcely said to be 
‘* found” (ver. 2), unless it has been the object of a ‘‘ search ”’ 
(ver. 1). And finally, ver. 1 is certainly the sequel of v. 17, yet 
vi. 3 is also intimately connected with v. 17. The attempt to 
divide this ‘‘ doublet’’ can only issue in failure. 

B. The data in connection with chap. iv. 

The relation between the Aramaic narrative and the documents 
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embodied therein is thus seen to be one involving the unity of the 
two in an original Aramaic work. But this conclusion has been 
drawn thus far only from the data of chaps. v and vi. It remains 
to inquire whether this result will be confirmed or contradicted by 
the data of chap. iv. 

t. It may have occasioned some surprise to find that in the 
analysis of the book, vers. 6 and 7 of chap. iv were included in 
the Aramaic section though they are not in that language but in 
Hebrew. The reasor for this, however, will be clear upon a closer 
examination of the verses themselves. For it seems highly 
probable that these two verses, like their succeeding context, were 
originally in Aramaic, but that, in view of the immediately pre- 
ceding context, they were translated into Hebrew. In proof of 
this may be urged the following considerations: a. The parallel- 
ism of vers. 6, 7 and 8. But ver. 8 is in Aramaic; hence the 
presumption that vers. 6 and 7 once were also. 6. The expres- 
sions 1193 (Qeré), which occurs only here in a Hebrew passage ; 
and pws, which, though a Persian word, occurs elsewhere only 
in Aramaic sections (except in vii. 11, where also there was mani- 
festly an Aramaic original). c. A comparison of the use of the 
preposition 9}? in these verses, reveals the fact that in ver. 7 this 
preposition is used in its Aramaic sense, meaning ‘‘ unto,’’ (Heb. 
SN), not “against,” as in Hebrew. It is most naturally explained 
here as a remnant of the Aramaic original. d. In ver. 7 it is 
expressly stated, and in ver. 6 we have every reason to suppose, 
that the letters of which they speak were written in Aramaic. 
But these verses are, as Meyer* points out, practically copies of 
the headings or endorsements with which these documents, as state 
archives, were provided. It is urged then, that vers. 6-8 show 
such a progression of thought, logically and chronologically, that 
they must be regarded as the designed setting for the letters by 
which they are, or were originally, followed. Ver. 8 is the 
immediate narrative-introduction to vers 9-16; the word N35 
proves this. But vers. 6 and 7 served also originally as the narra- 
tive-introductions to two similar Aramaic documents which have 
been omitted from the Book of Ezra. The present contention, 
however, is simply this: 7¢/ vers. 6 and 7 are to be considered as 
translations from the Aramaic, and so a part of the Aramaic sec- 
tion, then they also evidence themselves as framed with a view to 
the documents, all uniting together in the unity of the original 
Aramaic source. 

a. Vers. 17 and 23 are narrative verses that so evidently con- 
nect or complete the Aramaic documents with which they are 


* In his book, Die Entstenung des Judenthums, p. 26. 
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bound up, that no one has ventured to assert they have not been 
framed to fit the documents. 

tii. With ver. 24 a more serious problem is encountered. Great 
diversity of opinion has prevailed among critics as to the origin 
and connection of this verse. It is obvious that in subject-matter 
it is the sequel to ver.5. But the following questions at once 
present themselves: (1) What is the connecting force of ‘* then,’’ 
with which this verse opens? (2) Why is this verse in Aramaic, 
while ver. 5 isin Hebrew? (8) What is the connection between 
this verse and y. 1, the verse which immediately follows it? The 
answers to these questions will have an important bearing upon 
the final result of the present inquiry, and at the same time will 
serve to introduce the later discussion of the third main problem 
of this division, viz., the relation between the Aramaic and 
Hebrew portions of the book. 

Occasion has already been taken to reject as unfair treatment of 
the problem which this verse is largely responsible for raising, both 
the view that vers. 6-23 must refer to events before Darius’ reign, 
and also the view that the author or editor of the book must have 
been mistaken in arranging his material in the present order. In 
opposition to both these views it was maintained that the Ahasu- 
erus and Artaxerxes of these verses are the two great Persian 
monarchs elsewhere designated by these names; and that the 
author who thus arranged his facts did so not out of ignorance, 
but with the organizing idea of Samaritan opposition through the 
successive reigns from Cyrus to Artaxerxes. Now on this view 
of the much-discussed fourth chapter of Ezra, ver. 24 has been 
inserted where it stands, in order, first, to lead back the thought 
of the intelligent reader to the point where the purely chrono- 
logical sequence was abandoned, viz., ver. 5; and thus, second, to 
prepare the way for the narrative which is immediately to follow. 

The three questions above suggested may now be answered 
directly. 

(1) 7/"IN3, a temporal adverb compounded of the preposition 3 and 
PAN PPIND for [7 IND), strictly “at then” or “at that time,’’ is 
used interchangeably in Ezra and Daniel with the simple ]IN as 
a connective particle expressing sequence of time. In every case 
except one it is placed first in the clause, and everywhere except 
in that one case it seems to refer to the time of the action de- 
scribed in the verse immediately preceding. In Daniel vii. 11, 
however, it seems to be used in a somewhat looser manner, and to 
have reference more to ver. 8 than to ver. 9f. Moreover, the 
accuracy and preciseness of time-definition imputed to this par- 
ticle, have by some writers been unwarrantably exaggerated. At 
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the same time, these points need not be pressed beyond the sim- 
ple conclusion that f*§N3 may be fairly regarded as a somewhat 
loose connective, expressive of temporal sequence, combined per- 
haps in this case with a notion of inferential resumption, such as 
the English ‘‘ then’’ or ‘‘ so then’’ conveys—a usage to which 
[5 in vi.6 may be regarded as analagous, ‘‘ now’’ or ‘‘ now 
therefore '’ (as in R. V.). 

(2) Ver. 24 has been written in Aramaic, in view of the fact 
that it immediately follows a narrative verse in Aramaic, and is in 
turn followed by a narrative section in the same language. Its 
position, in other words, is sufficient to account for the tongue in 
which it is written, without necessarily referring it to the same 
source as ver. 23 or v. Lff. 


(3) It has been placed where it is primarily as an introduction 
tov. 1. For, first, v. 1 contains no statement of the date of the 
events which it narrates; this is supplied for it by iv. 24. And 
second, whatever may be thought of iv. 6-23, the beginning of 
v. 1 must be considered too abrupt to be embodied in an historical 
work, without some introduction to prepare the way for the new 
scene which it describes. And this preparation iv. 24 gives by 
the statement that the work on the temple ceased and remained in 
a state of cessation (N903 ANN) until the second year of Darius 
—a year memorable in the history of Israel from the ministry of 
the noted prophets just about to be mentioned (in v. 1). 

The conclusion of this examination of ver. 24, therefore, is the 
assignment of its position to the same hand as placed vers. 6-23 
where they are. As to its original composition, judgment must be 
deferred until the origin of vers. 1-5 of this chapter has been 
investigated. . 

The results of this section of the inquiry may then be summed 
up thus: One of the sources of the Book of Ezra was an Aramaic 
account of independent events in the establishment of the Jewish 
community, extending at least from the second year of Darius to 
a point well on in the reign of Artaxerxes.* It embodied the 
official documents concerned with the external opposition which 
the Jews encountered during that period; and documents and 


* Van Hoonacker, in his Zorobabel et le Second Temple, Chap. v, Sec. 4, 
attempts to prove that iv. 6-23 is from another source than v. 1-vi. 18. But until 
a stronger case can be made out than he there presents, it may be taken for 
granted, as most critics do, that both Aramaic sections are from the same source. 
Van Hoonacker himself, after enumerating a number of divergences, which in fact 
appear to be only fortuitous or else natural under the circumstances, admits 
“certain similarities,’’ but says that these ‘‘prove nothing.’’ Would it not be 
quite as rational to enumerate the similarities, and then, admitting that there are 
certain divergences, say that these prove nothing? 
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narrative were so fitted to one another, that the work, though 
professedly using written sources, yet exhibited true literary unity. 
Of the date and authorship of this historical composition this is 
not the place to speak. 


2. Relation of the List (Chap. ii) to the Hebrew Narrative. 

The question here is whether the narrative leads up to and 
follows naturally upon, the list. The data from which this ques- 
tion is to be answered are the following : 

A, Chap. i. 5-11 prepares for the information contained in ii. 
1ff. in such a way that the narrative, though brief and summary, 
is not incomplete. This view has been challenged by Bertheau- 
Ryssel,* following Ewald.t These writers, taking the ground that 
‘« we find no information in our present Book of Ezra, as to the 
departure from Babylon and the journey to Jerusalem,’’ have 
recourse to 1 Esdras v. 1-6 to supply this gap. But apart from 
the fact that those who take this ground find it necessary to recon- 
struct largely the text of these verses, the underlying presupposi- 
tion must be pronounced false, because unnecessary and forced. 
Chap. i does not indeed say in any independent sentence with a 
finite verb, that ‘‘ Sheshbazzar brought up them of the captivity 
from Babylon to Jerusalem,’’ nor does it give any of the details 
of the journey such as Esdras contains.{ But in so summary an 
account as chap. i obviously professes to be, and especially in 
regard to a fact that was so well known to every reader as to make 
the statement of it almost superfluous, no good reason appears for 
holding that there is a gap in the narrative at the end of chap. i. 
In vs..5 and 11 of that chapter, all the elements of the statement 
are contained. And especially in the words AINA AYproy 
p5wi71"5 935, which immediately precede the opening words of 
the second chapter, there stands the explicit statement sought for 


by these critics, though in the form of a subordinate clause.$ 


* In the commentary by these writers (1st ed. Bertheau, 2d ed. Ryssel), in the 
series Kurzgefasstes Hxeg. Hdb. zum A. T., pp. 12 ff. 

t+ In Geschichte d. V. Isr., 2d ed., Vol. iv, p. 96, N. 2. 

{ Those details appear rather to be fanciful and utterly unhistorical. So far 
from its being the case that ‘‘ we are everywhere immediately reminded of the 
Chronicler’s manner of representation ’’ (Bert.-Rys.), in proof of which 1 Chron. 
xiii. 8 is compared, the ‘‘manner of representation ’’ will be found to be much 
nearer that of the fanciful material in Esdras iii and iv (cf. especially iv. 47 and 
iii. 1f.). That 1 Chron. xiii. 8 is no more characteristic of ‘‘the Chronicler’’ than 
of any writer who would describe that memorable scene in Israel’s history, is 
seen by a comparison of it with 2 Sam. vi. 5. 

§ Schrader (who surely cannot be accused of any partiality for the Hebrew text), 
in his famous monograph in Studien und Kritiken, 1867, refuses to see in these 
verses of Esdras either an account of the return in question, or in fact any evidence 
of their having come from the author of Ezra i. 
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B. There are passages in the document, ii. 1-iii. 1, which give 
evidence of having been intentionally changed from the form in 
which we find them in Neh. vii. 6-viii. la. And some of these 
alterations have been made in view of the narrative which is to 
follow in chap. iii. 

As intimated above, in connection with the analysis of this 
chapter, the literary criticism of the list is rendered difficult, 
owing to the problems raised by comparison of the two forms in 
which it occurs in Ezra and Nehemiah. There are a large number 
of divergences between the two accounts, some obviously inten- 
tional, e. g., those between Hzra ii. 68f. and Neh. vii. 70-72, and 
others certainly due to errors in transcription. The latter class is 
by far the more numerous, amounting altogether to a large sum. 
Moreover, the task of critical comparison of these two passages is 
rendered more difficult by this very phenomenon of a corrupted 
and conformed text; and the existence of a third, a fourth and a 
fifth form of the same section, in the LXX. Esdras A and Esdras 
B (67s), still further complicates the task. Now there are only 
three possible, and mutually exclusive, solutions of this problem. 
(1) The passage in Ezra may have been derived from that in 
Nehemiah, directly or indirectly. (2) The passage in Nehemiah 
may have been copied from that in Ezra. And (3), both passages 
may have been drawn from a common source, each independently 
of the other. The choice must lie with one of these three. And 
as already announced, the facts pronounce in favor of the first of 
the three. 

An exhaustive comparison of the various forms in which this 
list occurs would require a separate treatise, and must be dispensed 
with. And there is justification for omitting so arduous a task, 
not because it would be long and tedious, but because it is unnec- 
essary, provided the proposition advanced can be demonstrated 
without it. And this appears to be accomplished by the two 
following lines of argument, the first negative, the second posi- 
tive : 

t. The second of the three possible solutions is excluded, 
because Nehemiah’s language in Neh. vii. 5 shows that he derived 
this document from the archives, and not froma book. It is incon- 
ceivable that Nehemiah should say that he ‘* found”’ the list of 
those who first returned, and that he ‘‘ found written therein ”’ 
thus and so, if he simply copied this list from a well-known, pub- 
lic historical work on the Jewish Restoration.* But again, neither 
can the third of the three solutions be adopted, because we have 
very clear indication that the two forms of the document are not 


* Cf. Ezravi. 2, where “found ” is used of a search in a house of archives. 
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independent of each other. This is evident from the remarkable 
manner in which the opening verses in the succeeding narratives 
in Ezra and Nehemiah correspond. The mind refuses to rest con- 
tent in the hypothesis that this is mere chance. It seems clear 
that the writer who copied the one list from the other (making free 
alterations from his original, especially toward the end of the 
document), found that the opening words of the succeeding narrative 
fitted so perfectly (within certain limits, as will presently be shown) 
the sttuation which he himself was about to describe, that he adopted 
the sentence bodily and literally, up to the point where the events 
themselves differed and hence required different language. By 
the process of exclusion, therefore, the result is reached, that the 
first solution is the correct one; that the list as it isin Ezra is 
derived from the list as it is in Nehemiah. 

wi. As already remarked, the intentional changes, that is, those 
which cannot be referred to errors of transmission, find their chief 
manifestation in vers. 68f, compared with Neh. vii. 70-72. The 
case may well be rested, in this positive side of the argument, 
upon the evidence which these two verses furnish. In the first 
place, the three classes of contributors to the work in Neh. vii. 
70-72, viz., ‘‘ the Tirshatha,”’ ‘‘ heads of fathers’ houses,’’ and 
‘“‘ the rest of the people,’’ have in Ezra been combined into one 
undivided class—‘‘ some of the heads of the fathers’ houses.’’* 
In the second place, the sums named separately in Nehemiah have 
evidently been added together to form the totals in Ezra. The 
numerous variations of the Hebrew text and of the LXX. (where 
often each codex gives a different reading) are in such a hopeless 
condition of divergence and contradiction, that with our present 
knowledge we are not justified in imputing to the writer of Ezra 
iil, any error in computation or any desire to exaggerate, though in 
two or three cases he seems to have preferred to give the ‘‘ round 
number ’’ nearest to the actual total.t And in the third place, 
the fund to which these contributions are made, isin Neh. ‘‘ the 
work,”’ ‘‘ the treasury,’’ and ‘‘ the treasury of the work,’’ while 
in Ezra it is designated—-and that but once-—'‘ the treasury of the 
work.” Again, the same conclusion is reached, that the first of 
the three solutions is the correct one. The soundness of this con- 
clusion is, not indeed established, but certainly confirmed, by the 
fact that it is the result reached by almost all who have made a 
special study of these chapters. 

* That our author was justified in so terming the givers, in view of his evident 
desire for brevity, is plain from the fact that ‘‘the Tirshatha”’ is clearly regarded 
as himself one of ‘‘the heads of fathers’ houses’’ (cf. Neh. vii. 70b with 70a), 
and that, with the gifts of this official included, the total contributed by the 


leaders constituted more than half of the entire sum. 
+ So apparently 100 for 97 and 5000 for 4700. 
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If, then, the list may be considered a free copy of Neh. vii, it 
becomes an easy task to show that certain changes made by the 
one who thus copied it, have been made by him in view of the 
situation about to be described in chap. iii. Three such changes 
will suffice to establish this point; they are all drawn from ver. 
68. ‘‘ When they came to the house of Jehovah which is in 
Jerusalem ;’’ this clause is peculiar to the form in Ezra, and obvi- 
ously has been introduced in view of the narrative to follow (ef. 
ili. 2, 6, 8). ‘* They offered willingly for the house of God ;”’ 
there is nothing in Nehemiah to answer to this phrase (but cf. 
Kzra iii. 7 and 9; iv. 3). ‘‘ To set it up in its place;’’ this has 
most clear reference to the succeeding account (cf. iii. 8-10, 
etc.). 

C. Chap. iii takes up the narrative at the point where the docu- 
ment (chap. ii) stops. The document itself appears to come to 
anend with ver. 70. The first verse of chap. iii belongs, as far 
as subject-matter is concerned, to the narrative of its own chapter. 
It is due only to the fact that the writer, who drew his list from 
Nehemiah, found the opening sentences of the following narration 
ready to hand for beginning what he himself was about to relate, 
that he adopted the very language of that verse as far as the 
words SAN WN. The few slight alterations in form up to that 
point seem to be in the direction of greater smoothness in the 
progress of the thought. Ver. 2 is plainly designed to continue 
the account of ver. 1. Thus the whole passage from ii. 68 to iii. 
2 shows all the marks of continuity of thought and community 
of origin. 

In brief, then, the results of this second section of this inquiry 
are as follows: One of the sources of the Book of Ezra is a 
Hebrew narrative, beginning with the edict of Cyrus, and extend- 
ing at least to the second year of Darius’ reign. This embodied 
official documents relating to that period, which the writer felt 
free to alter in form, with the end in view of bringing them into 
closer touch with the surrounding narrative. Whether or not this 
can be identified with the Aramaic source already found; whether 
more material will be discovered in the Book of Ezra to refer to 
this source, and whether it is itself (excepting the documents) 
without any literary antecedents—all these questions remain to be 
answered in the sequel. 


3. Relation of the Aramaic Portion to the Hebrew Portion (in 
the First Half). 

The tentative results which have been reached in regard to each 
of the two groups of sections thus far considered, must now be 
taken up and either confirmed or altered, in accordance with indi- 
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cations furnished by these sources themselves and their relation to 
each other. 

As already remarked, one of the surprises of the Book of Ezra 
is its use of the two languages side by side, not merely in the 
embodiment of documents in one tongue, in a narrative in another, 
but in the alternation of the two tongues within the primary 
narrative of the book. Behind this strange phenomenon there 
must lie some literary history. Some have tried to answer the 
question which rises naturally in every mind, by pointing to the 
existence of the two languages side by side in the Jewish nation 
at that period, and to the undoubted familiarity of all literary men 
of the time with both these branches of the common Semitic 
stock. The inference is, that as a result of this, there was such 
utter indifference on the part of both writers and readers to the 
language used, that a writer might almost insensibly be led to con- 
tinue the use of the language in which the official documents that 
he copied were written, until some trivial circumstance or change 
of subject reminded him of the language he was using, and 
caused him immediately to revert to the other. But this account 
seems unsatisfactory as an explanation of the facts of the case. 
To the question, Why is this section in this language and not in the 
other? it can only answer, Because the writer so wrote it. To 
rest content in this is to proclaim an effect without a cause; a 
position of complete critical agnosticism on the subject is surely 
preferable. But happily this is not the only alternative. There 
does, in fact, lie back of this a literary history which is discover- 
able at least in part to painstaking criticism. 

In an earlier section it has been remarked that the conclusions 
reached as to ver. 24 of chap. iv would serve as an introduction 
to the main problem of the first half of Ezra-—the relation be- 
tween its Aramaic and its Hebrew sections. Those conclusions 
were three: first, that the verse is resumptive in its nature (viz., 
resumptive of vers. 1-5, as the subject-matter shows); second, 
that it need not be referred to the Aramaic source in which it is 
imbedded, as an explanation of its being written in Aramaic; and, 
third, that it is primarily introductory to v. 1ff., and therefore 
located where it is. In view of these conclusions, there are two 
possible origins for the verse: first, it may have been separated 
from the narrative which ends with ver. 5; or, second, it may be 
of independent origin, vet framed with reference to ver. 5. In 
either case, however, it must owe its position to the hand that 
arranged the Aramaic portion of the book in its present form. 
These considerations lead squarely up to the problem itself. 

Let A represent one literary undertaking and B another, A 
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being earlier in time than B.* The problem is, whether the 
Aramaic portion owes its substance to A, and the Hebrew portion 
owes its substance, and the whole its form, to B; or, whether 
the whole owes its substance to A, and its form (that is, the 
Aramaic portion its arrangement and abbreviation, and the Hebrew 
portion its language) to B. Stated in another way, the question 
is, whether there existed first an Aramaic source, which was 
rearranged and abbreviated, and supplemented by the Hebrew 
narrative in i. l-iv.5; or, whether there was an Aramaic source 
embodying at least the material now in chaps. i-vi, which was 
later subjected to an operation consisting partly in rearrangement 
and abbreviation, resulting in iv. 8—vi. 18, and partly in translation, 
resulting in i. l-iv. 7, vi. 19-22. Both of these views have been 
held by critics and are represented by the latest writers on Ezra. 
Meyert may be taken as a representative of the former view, 
Van Hoonackert of the latter.§ To decide between these 
two views the critic must pass judgment upon the following 
arguments : 

t. The argument from the alleged Aramaisms in the Hebrew 
portions. After a careful study of this argument, the verdict must 
be a negative one. Those who hold that the Hebrew portion is a 
translation from an Aramaic original have not sufficient data to 
make out their case. ‘The evidence which Van Hoonacker adduces 
in proof of his position may be classified as follows: a. Aramaic 
roots are retained or words used, which are found elsewhere only 
in Aramaic or Syriac. 6. Aramaic spelling is retained.  c. 
Aramaic grammatical usages are here and there in evidence. 

Now apart from an independent examination of the passage, it 
seems that too much is expected from this line of argument. At 
the outset every one must grant the truth of these two significant 
facts: first, that Aramaic forms, roots and idioms had powerfully 
affected the Hebrew language by the time Ezra was written; and, 
second, that the writer to whom the present Hebrew text of Ezra 
i. l-iv. 5 is due was thoroughly at home in the use of Aramaic. 
Besides these facts, the general principle must be remembered, 
that the nearer related two languages or dialects are, the more 
easily do they blend and borrow. In view of these considerations, 
it seems a hazardous attempt to claim an Aramaic original for 


* Recourse is had to this method of stating the problem, in order to avoid even 
the appearance of pronouncing upon the authorship at this stage. 

t Ent. d. Jud., pp. 12-16, 72-75. 

t Zorobabel, pp. 104ff. 

¢ Each of these writers, however, has peculiar views of hisown : Van Hoonacker, 
that iv. 6-23 is of separate, later origin ; and Meyer, that portions of v and vi 
are of the same origin as i. 1-iv. 5, 
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these chapters, unless the evidence be very large in quantity and 
very convincing in character.* But upon examination, the evi- 
dence actually brought forward proves to be just the opposite in 
both these respects. It is weighty in neither quantity nor quality. 
Apart from chap. ii, there are, in a passage of over 500 words, 
only three examples of the first sort—one of which is admittedly 
a Persian word—only two of the second sort, and only two of the 
third. Surely this is not an imposing array of proof that a 
Hebrew text of the Persian period is the translation of an earlier 
Aramaic text! Among the particular instances, the one upon 
which Van Hoonacker lays most stress is the word 7W*N3 in iii. 
3. He believes that he has found the solution of this difficult 
passage by interpretidg (FOND = 793)—‘ for an altar was upon 
them [the bases], (raised) by the people of the lands.’’ The word 
for altar would then be a remnant of the primitive text, in which 
it was spelled after a very full manner of writing, analogous to a 
form in the Peshitto text of 1 Sam. x. 13. But besides the 
difficulties raised by the construction and sense thus obtained, 
there seems to be no adequate assignable cause for the translator 
of the supposed Aramaic original to have simply transliterated 
this one word, so common in Hebrew literature, while he translated 
all the context so thoroughly that even Van Hoonacker’s micro- 
scopic search cannot detect so much as an Aramaic root nearer 
than ver. 7. 

wi. The general argument from the present bilingual form of 
the book. This is an abstract literary argument which may appeal 
to different minds with different degrees of force. Yet if the facts 
of the case are presented to an unprejudiced mind, it is believed 
that the same decision will always be given—that it is easier to 
suppose that a Hebrew supplementary portion was added to pre- 
existing Aramaic material, than that an Aramaic document was 
partly translated and partly left untranslated. And if this argu- 
ment be taken from the sphere of abstract judgment, and tested 
by the particular conditions of this book, it will be rather strength- 
ened than otherwise. It is granted that there is good reason for 
the supposed translator not to have translated all his source. He 
might well, for example, have copied all the official documents in 
Aramaic; we have an analogy for such treatment in chap. vii. 
What is maintained is, that what on this theory he translated, 
and what he left untranslated, do not admit of any such simple 
explanation. As a matter of,fact, no sufficient reason can be 
assigned for leaving v. 1-5, for example, in Aramaic, and trans- 
lating iv. 1-5; and, more striking still, for copying the section vi. 


* As it has been found to be, e. g., in the case of iv. 6f. 
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13-18, but translating vi. 19-22.* And it cannot be said that this 
would prove too much, making it difficult to explain the transla- 
tion of iv. 6f., which is required on either hypothesis. For a suffi- 
cient, reason can be advanced for the translation of these two 
verses, provided the one who translated them was the author of 
iv. 1-5, and the rearranger of iv. 6-vi. 18. These were the first 
portions of the Aramaic source which he made use of, according 
to this hypothesis; they were treated unlike the verse (iv. 8) 
which now follows them, in that the documents which they intro- 
duced were omitted, whereas the document which it introduced 
was embodied ; and finally, he took them, not from the beginning, 
but from the middle of his source. What was more natural then, 
than that the writer should seek to show more clearly than by the 
mere chronological succession of the kings named in them, the 
continuity of vers. 5,6 and 7? This he accomplished by trans- 
lating them into Hebrew. He began to transcribe the Aramaic 
source unchanged only when he first reached the point where he 
intended to copy the official documents referred to. 

wit. Lastly, the argument from the manner in which the Hebrew 
and the Aramaic portions respectively embody the documents pre- 
served in them. Here, also, the verdict falls in favor of a radical 
distinction between the two, such as is fatal to the translation- 
theory. Gathering up and comparing the results reached in the 
two previous sections of this inquiry, the strongest impression 
which they leave on the mind is found to be this very circum- 
stance—the radical difference between the two sources in thei 
mode of incorporating their sources of information. The Aramaic 
sections of the first half of Ezra belonged to a work whose author 
preserved his written sources in the same form in which they lay 
before him, down to the very endorsements, titles, introductions 
and conclusions. On the other hand, the Hebrew sections are parts 
of a work in which the writer proceeded in a more free and in- 
formal manner in the introduction of his written sources. He 
altered chap. ii to suit the succeeding context, for we have positive 
evidence of it by comparing Neh. vii; he embodied the decree of 
Cyrus and the list of vessels in chap. i, without formal introduc- 
tion and conclusion ; and, on the hypothesis adopted, he used the 
Aramaic source in the same manner, abridging and transposing at 
will. By this hypothesis, therefore, there is presented a consistent 
view of the nature of the historical work which it was the aim of 


* Van Hoonacker expressly refers vi. 19-22 to the Aramaic source ; but in stat- 
ing his theory of the composition of the chapters which end with this section, he 
passes it over in silence, though just here is undoubtedly the very weakest point in 
his attempt to explain the phenomena of Ezra on the translation-theory. 

19 
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the author to produce—popular, episodical, pictorial—and of the 
way in which he used his sources in order to produce this effect. 
To this consistency and comprehensiveness in the explanation of 
the striking features of the book, Van Hoonacker’s theory can 
lay no claim. 

From these three convergent lines of argument, the verdict is 
necessarily pronounced in favor of the former of the two theories 
of the relation between the Aramaic and Hebrew portions of the 
first half of Ezra, viz., that there existed first an Aramaic source, 
which was later rearranged and abbreviated, and to which the 
Hebrew portion was added as a supplement. And from this con- 
clusion, the alternatives regarding the origin of iv. 24 are no 
longer of equal probability, but the decision is necessarily in 
favor of its independent origin; it was not sundered from its con- 
nection by the insertion of the extraneous material in vers. 6-23, 
but it was written as it is and placed where it is, in order to furnish 
an introduction to the earliest portion of the Aramaic source, v. 
1f., and at the same time to connect it with its true chronological 
antecedent, iv. 5. 

Before leaving the literary criticism of the first half of the 
book, it may be well to append a brief summary of the results 
reached in regard to it: 

A. A history of the Jewish Restoration, written in the Aramaic 
language, was composed not earlier than the reign of Artaxerxes 
I, giving the chief events connected with the outward fortunes of 
he Jewish State, from before the second year of Darius I, down 
to the earlier half of the reign of Artaxerxes. The author had 
access to, and largely drew upon, the collection of official docu- 
ments pertaining to the time of which he wrote; and the embodi- 
ment of these State papers in his work gave it a somewhat formal 
and authoritative tone. 

B. Later than the above composition, another historical work 
was composed, which embraced the same period, but extended 
beyond the limits of the earlier work a parte ante. In at 
least a part of the period covered in the Aramaic work, the 
writer’s task consisted mainly in transcribing this authoritative 
source; though in the use of this, as apparently of all his 
written sources, he did not feel bound by his original, but trans- 
posed it where he saw reason to prefer a new grouping of facts ; left 
out what was not important or interesting for the purpose he had 
ever in view; added a sentence where regrouping* or later 
developmentst made this desirable; translated where the situa- 


* So iv. 24, 
t So'perhaps in vi. 14 b, ‘‘Artaxerxes.’’ 
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tion suggested it ;* and, in general, handled the material with the 
freedom of one who has a definite aim in writing, and who feels 
himself the master and not the servant of his literary tools. . In 
such manner, it would appear, arose the first six chapters of Ezra. 


4. Relation of Artaxerxes’ Letter to the ‘‘ Memoirs’’ of Ezra. 

The question in regard to this relation is a simple one—whether 
the letter was a part of the memoirs which begin immediately 
upon its close, or whether it is of independent origin. The data 
in this connection are not hard to interpret : 

?. The first words of Ezra’s memoirs, following the letter, are 
words of thanksgiving to God for granting him the very blessings 
of which that letter was at once the means of conveyance and the 
visible and tangible embodiment. The allusions contained in the 
words, ‘‘ which hath put such a thing in the king’s heart” (ef. 
especially FIN?D); ‘‘ to beautify the house of Jehovah;’’ and 
“hath extended mercy unto me before the king ’’—all these point 
unmistakably to the preceding document. 

wi. Whatever view is taken as to the character and extent of 
Ezra’s memoirs, it is inconceivable that they should have omitted 
the document which authorized all the work that Ezra undertook, 
as therein narrated. This would be to leave out the keystone 
from the arch, the keynote from the musical composition. 

The conclusion, of course, is in favor of the former of the 
alternatives, which connects this document with the personal nar- 
rative of Ezra, in such a sense as that the latter never existed 
without the former. All this proceeds, of course, on the assump- 
tion of the authenticity of the royalcommission. And as a matter 
of fact, no one who grants that point will dispute the other. The 
battle has been fought over the historicity of the document, -not 
over its embodiment in Ezra’s memoirs. 


5. Relation of the Memoirs to the Narrative in the Third 
Person (in the Second Half). 

Naturally it is at this point that the question of authorship en- 
croaches most strongly upon the related, yet distinct question of 
literary history and origins. As a result of this close connection, 
no critical writer has treated the problem of the relation of these 
sources (as it is believed it should be treated) independently of 
previously formed judgments concerning the authorship of the 
respective sections. And the fact that two mutually exclusive 
conclusions as to the relation of these sources have been reached 
by competent and honest criticism, seems to be due mainly to 
this confusion of the two separate questions. These questions 


* So iv. 6f. 
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are: First, did the same writer who wrote the ‘‘ I ’’-sections, also 
compose the introductory verses and chap. x? And, second, is 
the whole passage in its present form the continuous product of a 
sinyle literary operation, or are the sections in the third person, as 
they now stand, the result of a later undertaking than that which 
produced the narrative in the first person? An attempt will be 
made to answer the former question in the third and last division 
of this paper; it is the latter question which now presses for solu- 
tion. This solution may be reached, it is believed, by considera- 
tion of the following lines of argument : 

t. A true view of the relation of these two sources cannot be 
attained, unless justice be done to the main argument of each of 
the opposing critical camps. One class of writers, on reaching the 
discussion of this problem, urge strenuously the undoubtedly sound 
and true literary axiom that an author may write of himself in 
the third person. Then, intrenched behind this strong rampart, 
they fancy that they have saved the day for the strict unity of the 
book and its authorship by Ezra. The other group of critics 
advances the equally just and undeniable proposition, that no 
consistent theory can be framed to explain the change of persons 
here, without recourse to a diversity of sources. Nevertheless, 
the conclusion which they draw from this argument is, in fact, 
no just conclusion, unless other arguments can be appealed to in 
support of it. From the utter failure, for example, of Keil* to 
account satisfactorily for the change to the third person at chap. 
x, it is hasty and unthinking to draw the deduction, as some 
critics have done, that therefore the book of Kzra is an olla 
podrida of heterogeneous documents, and that the author of the 
‘« ]’’.sections cannot possibly be the author of the remainder. 
Each side justly protests against the conclusions of the other, yet. 
each has a large element of truth. To arrive, therefore, at the 
truth of the matter, as already remarked, justice must be done to 
the valid arguments on both sides. (a) Justice must be done to 
the argument that the only sufficient explanation of the change 
in the use of persons is to be found in a ‘plurality of sources. 
Therefore, positively, the conclusion must be drawn, that vii. 
1-10, x, are later than and independent of the source from which 
vii. 11-ix has been copied. But (8) justice must also be done to 
the argument that the use of the third person does not preclude 
the character thus spoken of from being the author. Therefore, 
negatively, the conclusion must be drawn, that from this diversity 


* In his Apologetischer Versuch .... wher die Integritat des Buches Esra. 
No more can be said of Torrey’s recent effort along the same line, but with exactly 
the opposite premises. 
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of saurces nothing can be directly inferred as to the authorship 
‘of the later section. 

ti. How, then, does the work of framing the present chapters 
vii-x stand related to these distinct sources? The answer to this 
question will at the same time furnish the second argument in 
favor of the conclusion just reached. The answer is, this work of 
giving chaps. vii-x their present form was the same work as that 
which produced the opening and closing portions of those chap- 
ters. It seems to have embraced at least three operations: the 
recasting of the material contained in most of the narrative now 
in the third person; the copying and abbreviation of the narra- 
tive preserved in the first person; the free composition of certain 
additional material. The proofs of the correctness of this answer 
are not far to seek. a. The alternative position is highly improb- 
able. For the alternative position would involve the previous 
independent existence of the sections in the third person. This 
is not only entirely without evidence (and the burden of proof 
would surely rest upon any who maintained it), but it is in itself 
unlikely, in view of the shortness of these passages and their 
fragmentary character when taken by themselves. Moreover, it is 
plain that vii. 1-10 is written in view of what follows, and is 
stamped in every sentence with an introductory character; and 
chap. x is, by its opening verse, clearly marked as a continuation 
of the preceding narrative. 6. The law of economy in explain- 
ing literary phenomena may be appealed to, as giving its verdict 
in favor of the identity of the various literary operations, which 
were rendered necessary in the reduction of the previous docu- 
mentary material to the present form of the last four chapters. 
All the phenomena can be explained on the simpler hypothésis 
which has been adopted. It is therefore unnecessary, and hence 
uncritical, to refer to two separate occasions the composition of 
vii. 1-10, x, and the production of vii—x in its present form. The 
same literary impulse sufficiently accounts for both. 

In conclusion, and .before leaving the separate consideration of 
the second half of Ezra, it may be well to present a summary of the 
results of the inquiry, which will at the same time, it is hoped, by 
the consistency and naturalness of its representation further con- 
firm the soundness of the positions already taken. 

A. Ezra wrote a narrative in the first person, embracing the 
chief events in which he was an actor, extending at least from 
before his departure from Babylon in the seventh year of Artax- 
erxes, until the completion of the work of the special commission 
in the case of the mixed marriages in the eighth year. This 
account contained at least the following documents: the royal 
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writ, sanctioning and supporting his undertaking; copies of the 
official lists of the exiles who returned with him and of the treas-° 
ures which they brought; and the report of the commission on the 
mixed marriages, giving the names of the offenders. 

B. At a later time, a history of this period was composed, using 
this personal narrative as the main, if not the exclusive, written 
source. The author prefixed as an introduction the lineage, and 
in a few words the personality, of the chief actor and speaker in 
what was to follow, vii. 1-6. He probably altered from his 
source the summary statements and chronological notices, vii. 
6c-9, which, according to Hebrew usage, generally head an his- 
torical record. And he seems to have added as an independent 
contribution also the motive which actuated Ezra in all his work, 
vii. 10. He then altered from his source the preface to the 
Aramaic document, vii. 11, and followed it with a literal and com- 
plete copy of the letter itself. Having copied so much material 
verbally from his source, he continues simply to transcribe this 
source as it lay before him, through chaps. viii and ix, though 
apparently with these exceptions: an occasional abbreviation, 
e. g., at vill. 20, where he indicates the omitted portions by the 
words, ‘‘ all of them were expressed by name ;’’ and an occasional 
independent addition, e. y., viii. 36, which, like the brief sentence 
just quoted, may in all probability represent the substance of a 
more considerable and detailed narrative in his source. Finally, 
at the conclusion of the long prayer by Kzra, which had inter- 
rupted for some time the use of the first person singular, he 
resumes, with his source, the personal narrative, yet at the same 
time changes everywhere the first person to the third. By this 
literary undertaking the writer, whoever he is, has given to usa 
picture of Ezra’s return and its immediate sequel, told in the 
living, graphic tones of an eye-witness and a chief actor; which, 
nevertheless, is not left hanging in the air, but by a few simple 
remarks is related to the knowledge presupposed in the reader, 
and to the strong national feeling which the memoirs of Ezra were 
adapted to call forth in every Jew ; and at the same time it is given 
historical form, by enclosing this personal narrative between sec- 
tions that speak of all the actors in the objectivizing manner of a 
true history, as opposed to an autobiography. 


6. Relation of the Two Halves of the Book. 

At the end of the examination of each half of Ezra have been 
appended summaries of the tentative results reached, as far as, in 
each instance, the investigation could with profit be carried. The 
present task is to restate and compare these results, and to en- 
deavor to gather up into a higher unity the various literary under- 
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takings presupposed by them. Briefly stated, these results were 
as follows : 

A, An Aramaic history, documentary and formal, of the chief 
events of the Jewish Restoration, from before the second year of 
Darius down to a point in the first half of the reign of Artax- 
erxes I. 

B. An historical composition, popular and national in spirit, 
which presented in episodical form the great outstanding events in 
the life of the Jews, as gathered from a great variety of sources 
(including A), from the first year of Cyrus to a point in the first 
half of Artaxerxes’ reign. 

C. A personal narrative of events important to the Jewish 
community, related by Ezra himself, the chief actor in them, and 
covering at least one year, the seventh to the eighth of Artaxerxes. 

D. A history of Ezra’s return and its immediate sequel, told 
in the most graphic form by allowing Ezra to speak for himself in 
the large portion copied verbatim from C, while only the beginning 
and the end are in the third person. 

The possible combinations of these four sources are obviously 
limited to the following: First, D* with B; second, C with A. 
If it be asked why any attempt should be made to combine 
these results, the answer is twofold. In the first place, we are 
compelled to test its possibility by the law of economy already 
referred to in the preceding section. If one literary impulse 
suffices to explain all the phenomena in two sources, it is uncritical 
to retain the two as distinct products, unless there is external 
evidence requiring the distinction. And in the second place, the 
book of Ezra, though in two clearly marked halves, nevertheless 
comes down to us purporting to be a single book. Its two halves 
have either originated together, or been put together later; and 
in the absence of any external evidence for the latter alternative, 
we are compelled to seek and weigh the internal evidence bearing 
for or against the former alternative. Accordingly, the inquiries 
will be, first, whether the same literary operation which pro- 
duced the first half, gave also to the second haif its present form ; 
and, second, whether there is sufficient evidence to indicate that 
the Aramaic narrative and the memoirs were combined in a single 
work before they were combined in the composition of the present 
Book of Ezra. 

i. Can D be combined with B? This question finds its answer 
in the following considerations : 

a. There is nothing to prevent this combination. Thus no 


* For the sake of brevity these four letters will be used as symbols of the four 
sources. 
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period is duplicated in the two halves, but, on the contrary. the 
events related, though disconnected in the narrative, are mutually 
supplementary.* So also there is no striking diversity between 
the two, such as the use of different languages. For, though 
the writer who composed the first half did not scruple to embody 
an Aramaic document in the course of his own Hebrew narrative, 
yet neither did the one who is responsible for the second half (cf. 
vii. 12-26). In both cases, Hebrew was the language of the 
undertaking, but Aramaic was not felt to be foreign enough to 
require translation. 

b. But beyond this negative argument, there is the positive evi- 
dence furnished by the way in which the writer in each case has 
done his work. This evidence lies along several lines. In the 
first place, in both B and D the written sources were treated in the 
same way. In each case the writer had before him an extended 
history of the period under review, which he used in an indepen- 
dent manner, reducing it to the dimensions and form which suited 
his purpose, and in general handling the material with the free- 
dom of one who is master, not slave, of his sources of information. 
Yet in each case, likewise, we have an instance of another trait, 
at first sight apparently the opposite of that revealed by the facts 
just mentioned, but in reality only another phase of the same 
literary boldness and freedom. What is referred to is, on the one 
hand, the retention of the Aramaic language in the first half, and, 
on the other hand, the retention of the use of the first person in 
the second half. Thus do these two unusual phenomena, which 
have with good reason furnished so much trouble to critics of Ezra, 
combine, when rightly interpreted, to aid in forming a just concep- 
tion of the composition of the book. And in the second place, the 
present form of the entire book shows in both halves a oneness of 
plan and purpose which is compatible only with the view that the 
same literary undertaking achieved the composition of the whole. 
Wherein lay this oneness of plan and purpose ? 

The Book of Ezra exhibits throughout all its ten chapters a 
true unity of plan. This plan seems to have been to produce a 
popular and interesting history of the regeneration of the ancient 
Israelitish Church and State in the form of the postexilic Jewish 
theocracy, bringing out in special detail, by means of episodic 
grouping, the free use of contemporary documents, and the em- 
bodiment of vivid personal narrative, those great outstanding 
events in the century of the Restoration, the memory of which 

* Thus iv. 8-23 refers to a later time than chaps. vii-x, yet the latter account 


renders the former comprehensible (cf. especially iv. 12, ‘‘ which are come up from 
thee’’). 
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was sure to stir every Jew with intense emotions of patriotism, 
and to arouse within him the greatest reverence for the wonderful 
dealings of his God with a remnant in a troublous time. To this 
plan, not indeed easy to express now in a few words, yet simple as 
it originally lay in the writer’s consciousness—the product of what 
causes only historico-dogmatic inquiry is free to discuss—to this 
plan, all the material at hand and all the ground to be covered 
were alike made subservient. To its existence and to its con- 
scious and continuous influence are due the varied and peculiar 
phenomena of the book; repression, addition, incorporation, 
omission, decades of silence and years full of events, transposi- 
tion, alteration and obscure notices—all these find their only solu- 
tion in our recognition of the steady adherence by the writer to 
his plan, whose consistent development forms the bond of true 
unity in an otherwise disjointed composition. 

Side by side with this unity of plan - and in its essence only the 
other side of the same truth—we find manifested in Ezra an unmis- 
takable unity of purpose. To feel this, one must endeavor to 
enter into the thoughts and beliefs not only of the writer, but 
also of his contemporary readers. The purpose of the writer of 
Ezra may be thus envisaged: it was his purpose to place before 
the Jewish community, Jehovah’s covenant people, such a review 
of the great events of the Restoration, that the mind of every 
devout and patriotic Jew, however humble, might be enlightened 
upon the origin of that political and religious separateness from 
all other peoples, even those nearest them, which distinguished 
the Jews from every other nation on earth ; and at the same time, 
that his heart might be stirred to wonder and gratitude, in view of 
the gracious acts of the faithful and covenant-keeping Jehovah, 
whose word is surely fulfilled though world-rulers have to be 
made the instruments of that fulfillment, and though princes and 
peoples rise up to defeat his plans. The impression which the 
reading of this book would have, and was designed to have, upon 
the public for whom it was primarily intended, would be voiced 
in a devout ‘‘ What hath God wrought!’’ And herein lies its 
significance for the Church in all ages, which has always recog- 
nized its organic continuity with the ‘‘ congregation’’ of Israel, 
and has seen in the graphic history of this marvelous restoration, 
an account of its safe passage through one of the greatest crises 
in its divinely shaped career. The motive of the Book of Ezra is 
throughout to glorify the God of universal providence and of 
special grace. 

aw. Is there sufficient evidence to support the view that C may 
have been united with A prior to their embodiment in the present 
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book? An examination of the evidence leads to a negative answer 
to this question. For, though there is nothing inherently im- 
probable in such a combination—not even the diversity of lan- 
guage—yet there is an utter absence of positive evidence in sup- 
port of this view. It may be objected that in the absence of any 
considerations directly preventing this combination of sources, the 
law of economy to which appeal has twice been made, would here 
also favor a combination. But it is, in fact, this very law which, 
in this instance, prevents us from adopting the view that a docu- 
ment AC ever existed. For, be it observed, the question here is 
not of a simultaneous composition of A and C under the same 
literary impulse. This is quite impossible in view of the utter 
diversity of language, style, aim and plan. But the question is of 
a combination of these two sources, once independent, before their 
meeting in the present work. Thus, instead of reducing, we 
should be multiplying sources, and the hypothesis is accordingly 
to be rejected as unproved. 

There remain, then, as the net result of this inquiry into the 
composition of the Book of Ezra as a literary product, only three 
independent sources, A, ( and BD, the first two being mediated 
to us by the third, and requiring to be studied through it. This 
is the ultimate stage of inductive investigation concerning the 
composition of the work, in the former of the two senses of that 
word as indicated at the outset. Only with this stage is the point 
reached where criticism may safely form an hypothesis of the 
acts or processes which brought these products into existence. 


III. AUTHORSHIP OF THE BOOK. 


As just intimated, the most that can be attained or even ex- 
pected from this last division of the literary study of Ezra is an 
hypothesis. Ezra is an anonymous work. Certain things are 
settled regarding the authorship of this or that part of the book, 
but for the rest we are left to more or less probable hypotheses. 
The present task is therefore to frame an hypothesis which shall 
conform most nearly with the facts already ascertained. The 
natural order is that of increasing difficulty ; and this presents first 
the problems of the ‘‘ memoirs,’’ next those of the Aramaic his- 
tory, and, last of all, those connected with the book as a whole. 

1. The Memoirs. 

In their case the author is known, and the only problems are 
those of their date and their length. 

The significance of this composition seems hardly to be ade- 
quately conveyed by the term ‘‘ memoirs.’’ That expression has 
been adopted rather for the sake of convenience than because of 
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its exactness or suitability. It was not so much the idea of the 
recollection of personal experiences that was foremost in Ezra’s 
mind when he wrote these chapters, as it was the idea of record- 
ing a certain period in the national career, in which he was per- 
mitted to be the chief actor. In other words, although his narra- 
tive is intensely personal, it is nevertheless autobiographical only 
as the history of the time centres in the career of the writer. It 
is not the contemplative, reminiscential ‘‘ memoir ;’’ it is rather 
the graphic journal of contemporary events, in which the author 
is able to write history in the terms of autobiography. On this 
view of the section in question, which it is believed will commend 
itself to the careful student of Ezra’s style, it is evident that the 
commitment of the facts to writing was not long in following the 
occurrence of the facts themselves. Probably, therefore, the date 
to be assigned to the composition of this record of the events of 
the year 458-7, is in or shortly after the year 457. Indeed, much 
of the material embodied in it must have been committed to 
writing at the same time with the occurrence of the events 
therein recorded, in such manner that one is strongly tempted to 
believe the whole to have been a journal or diary, contemporary 
with the facts related. Thus, for example, not only the lists 
given in viii. 1-14, and alluded to in viii. 20, but also such ex- 
pressions as vii. 27f., and the entire record of Ezra’s eloquent 
prayer in chap. ix, seem to indicate a daily record of those events 
and the emotions which they aroused. 

It is not easy to determine whether this record may originally 
have been continued beyond the point where it now stops—as- 
suming that the material in chap. x was a part of it and that its 
wording has later been altered to the third person. This chapter 
has some appearance of ending abruptly, an appearance which is 
made more noticeable from the uncertain state of the text in the 
closing verse. Yet it is undeniable that the episode of the mixed 
marriages is quite finished; only those who have tried to infer 
from this very fact of a sudden conclusion a desire on the part of 
the author to conceal the real sequel to the episode, have claimed 
that the narrative is unfinished. But this is reasoning in a circle, 
and is of no significance for the discussion of the possible length 
of the original memoirs. It seems quite probable, however, that 
with the completion of this unhappy episode, in which the power 
of Ezra’s royal commission was taxed to the utmost, the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of Church and State settled down for a time 
into a condition of reguiarity that required no record, either per- 
sonal or official. That there was material in the memoirs of Ezra 
before the point where the royal firman was introduced, may be 
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taken as certain. At least the dates, and probably also the pur- 
pose of the following events, must have stood first in Ezra’s own 
language, very much, perhaps, as the material in the third person 
now heads the story of his career. However, that the journal 
began much before the time of the return, is rendered highly 
improbable by the backward glance purposely given in vili. 22. 

2. The Aramaic History. 

Before its authorship, in the strict sense of that word, may be 
considered, it is necessary to discuss its probable length and date. 
Chronologically, the earliest portion of this Aramaic history is 
that which begins at v. 1 with the resumption of work on the 
temple in the second year of Darius. But it is evident that the 
original composition did not begin here: first, because the date and 
whole chronological setting had to be supplied by the later hand 
in the preceding verse, iv. 24 (which in our text is assigned to 
chap. iv, though in fact most intimately connected with v. 1); 
and, second, because it is improbable that the author would have 
begun his narrative just at that complicated stage in the history 
of the community, instead of going back a little further and ex- 
plaining how the Jews came to be situated as they were. The 
latest portion of this source is the narrative of events in the reign 
of Artaxerxes, iv. 8-23. Whether ver. 28 was originally the 
end of the history or not, is only to be decided from the considera- 
tion of the purpose of that history. The Aramaic source, which 
as source A has already been described in the preceding section 
as to its general characteristics, may best be understood if it is 
viewed as an apology of the Jewish nation.* Its sphere was the 
presentation of the Jewish Restoration in its relation to the exter- 
nal history of the times. As such, it was composed in the lingua 
franca of the Persian world, and it embodied all those official 
documents concerned with the case, which were likely to convince 
the foreign reader that legal right had sanctioned the Jews’ 
undertakings at every stage of their advance. At the same time, 
therefore, as it apologized .for the Jews, it served as a polemic 
against the widely published aspersions of the Samaritans. It is 
probable, then, that it was composed at a time when such a work 
would be most useful, that is, at some dark hour in the nation’s 
varying fortunes. And there was no darker or more hopeless 
moment for the Jewish community of the fifth century than just 
the point where this Aramaic source breaks off. It need not be 


* In Judges xi. 15-27 there has been preserved what may be fairly described as 
Jephthah’s ‘‘ apology for Israel.’? Though brief, it covers a period of several centu- 
ries (ver. 26), and shows that the ‘“‘apology’’ was not an unknown thing in 
Hebrew literature. Acknowledgment is due to Dr. J. D. Davis for this suggestive 
comparison. 
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maintained that it never had any more formal corclusion than that 
which it now shows at iv. 23; there may have been some more 
or less rhetorical application or appeal, in view of the strong case 
which the author has succeeded in making out with the help of 
his documents. This, however, is not the main question. The 
work as an exponent of history seems to have stopped where it 
now stops. 

From the same considerations a theory of the date of its com- 
position is easily reached. The terminus a quo is, of course, that 
point in the years between 458 and 445, where the historical critic 
of the book thinks that he can see most clearly the situation called 
for by these documents of chap. iv. If the round number, 450, 
be adopted, it will surely be not far out of the way. And the 
terminus ad quem is obviously the arrival of Nehemiah, whose 
career changed the whole aspect of the situation, bringing with it 
increased prosperity, imperial favor, a strongly fortified capital, 
and in general a superiority to their enemies that rendered an 
apology a work of supererogation. Hence this work may safely 
be dated some time between 450 and 445, after the destruction of 
the walls (as told in iv. 23, and alluded to in Neh. i. 3), and before 
the arrival of Nehemiah. 

It is possible that in its original form this work was not anony- 
mous, but as it now stands its authorship is only a matter of con- 
jecture. The only prominent figure in Jewish life at the middle 
of the fifth century is Ezra. We know that he had the historical 
spirit, that he had also the apologetical spirit to a marked degree, 
that he had access to the official documents, and that the Samari- 
tan interference struck him, hitherto the royal plenipotentiary, 
more disastrously than it struck any other individual in the Jewish 
Church and State. It is by no means unreasonable, therefore, to 
ascribe to the greatest literary figure of the time this history 
which defended his own position before the world. Nor may there 
be urged against this view the diversity of style, diction and 
language, which distinguishes this composition from the memoirs 
certainly by that writer. For apart from this work, if indeed it 
be his, we possess no specimen of Ezra’s Aramaic style and dic- 
tion; while to argue from the language employed would be to beg 
the whole question and to overlook the writer’s purpose and audi- 
ence. All that can be said, however, is that there is nothing to 
prevent Ezra from being regarded as the author, and that though 
only conjecture is possible, it seems not unlikely that he may 
have written it. 

83. The Book of Ezra. 

The question of the authorship of Ezra has generally 1n critical 
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discussion been associated with that of the authorship of Nehe- 
miah and Chronicles. And since there are data in those two books 
which are the subject of much debate and difference of opinion, 
while in Ezra there is little material for dispute, the criteria of 
this book have hardly received the attention that they deserve, but 
the conclusion reached on the basis of a discussion foreign to Ezra 
has been applied to its dating and authorship. All this has pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the three books, or at least two of 
them, are essentially one book. Nor is it unfair to call this an 
assumption. For it cannot be seriously maintained that their 
community of origin has ever been proved. The utmost that can 
be proved from the usual argument of similarity of styie and dic- 
tion in certain of their parts is that they arose in the same school 
of late writers. The common possession by Ezra and Chronicles 
of some six lines that end the latter and begin the former, may be 
and have been explained quite as satisfactorily on other grounds 
as on the theory of original union and subsequent abscission. So 
also the inclusion of Nehemiah with Ezra under the common gen- 
eral title of ‘‘ Ezra’’ in ancient canonical lists and versions proves 
absolutely nothing as to their authorship—not even what was 
anciently believed as to their authorship. Under these condi- 
tions, therefore, it is not at all necessary to affirm the separate 
authorship of these books, but only to judge each book upon its 
own merits, without drawing into the discussion another problem, 
which by long critical disagreement has been shown to be incapa- 
ble of a positive solution. Confining, then, to the Book of Ezra 
the scope of this inquiry, the questions arise, what were its time 
and place of origin, its original length and its probable author- 
ship ? 

The terminus a quo will be settled in accordance with the view 
taken of the mention of Jehohanan-ben-Eliashib in x. 6. We 
are there told that after the people had taken the oath to put 
away the foreign wives, Ezra ‘‘ rose up from before the house of 
God, and went into the chamber” of the one who bore this name. 
Now Eliashib was undoubtedly the high priest contemporary with 
Ezra and Nehemiah, the grandson of Jeshua the contemporary of 
Zerubbabel. A comparison of the list of high priests in Neh. 
xii. 10f. (which, whatever may be thought of its position and 
relevancy, is undoubtedly correct), reveals the fact that while the 
son and successor of Eliashib bore the name of Joiada, Ais son was 
called Jonathan, a name interchanged (in Neh. xii. 22) with Jeho- 
hanan or Johanan. The presumption at once arises, that the Jeho- 
hanan of Ezra x. 6 was in fact the grandson of Eliashib who bore 
that name or the similar name of Jonathan. This view has had many 
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supporters, though it is obvious that it is not the only view, and is 
attended perhaps by more difficulties than some other views. If, 
however, it be assumed for the time that it is the correct view, 
what bearing does this have upon the date of the final composition 
of Ezra? There are two possibilities: either the chamber to 
which Ezra repaired was actually at that time the chamber in 
which this grandson of the high priest, himself heir to the high- 
priestly dignity, resided or exercised some part of his priestly 
functions ; or else the chamber was one wuicn in the time when 
Ezra was written was universally known as ‘‘ the chamber of 
Jehohanan-ben-Eliashib,’’ that is, of the then high priest. It 
makes little difference which view is adopted. There is every 
reason to believe that Eliashib continued to fill the high-priestly 
office up to an advanced age. At about 4382 he had a grandson 
(and that, too, not his oldest grandson), who was already a married 
man.* It is therefore probable that the period of his son and suc- 
cessor was cut short, and there would be no occasion for surprise to 
find his grandson in the high priestly office by the year 425. This 
allows an average of about thirty years to the high-priesthood of 
the first four incumbents of that office after the exile, the prede- 
cessors of Johanan. On any of the simpler explanations of the 
reference in Ezra x. 6 the date indicated would be even earlier. 
So there is nothing to point to a time later than the first years 
of Darius II (425-404) as the date of Ezra.t There is no terminus 
ad quem to narrow the period of the possible composition of the 
book ; such a limit, if such there be, must be fixed by arguments 
belonging to another field than that of special introduction. 

There is nothing to indicate that the work was ever more 
lengthy or comprehensive than it is now. It just fills up the 
history of the earlier period of the Restoration, leaving to the 
Book of Nehemiah the narrative of the later stages in the devel- 
opment of the Jewish State. By transposing the account of the 
latest misfortune that fell within the compass of his narrative (iv. 
8-23), to an earlier position than a chronological arrangement 
would have demanded, the author has given to his work a hopeful 
ending, and therefore one more in keeping with the fortunes of 
the nation at the time when he wrote. Hence it is unlikely that 
he ever carried his narrative on into the succeeding years of dark. 


* Cf. Neh. xiii. 28. 

+ Those who have urged the use of the expression ‘‘ King of Persia’’ as an indi- 
cation of a date subsequent to the fall of the Persian domination, have not done 
justice to the clear cases of contemporary usage, both in the Bible (cf. Ezra ix. 9) 
and outside of it (cf., for example, Thucydides, Herodotus, Darius’ Behistun 
inscription). 
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ness, which intervened between Ezra’s reform and Nehemiah’s 
coming. 

What, then, is the most satisfactory theory of the authorship of 
Ezra? And the first question that rises in every mind in connec- 
tion with this is, can the book as a whole be connected as to its 
authorship with the one whose name it bears? What is to be 
thought of the traditional ascription of the work to Ezra ? 

In the first place, the date is not unfavorable. If Ezra was a 
man of about thirty-five years of age in 458, he would be about sev- 
enty in the early years of Darius’ reign. Again, the language is 
not unfavorable. Indeed, the similarity of style and diction in the 
memoirs and in the Hebrew narrative is so striking, that one 
critic* has argued at length that the memoirs mast be from the 
same source as the rest of the Hebrew portions of the book. The 
very same arguments as are used by him to prove that the 
memoirs are not authentic, might with equal propriety be used 
to prove Ezra’s authorship of the whole. Nothing is more pre- 
carious than this argument from the language of a writer; it is 
often instructive in its place, but too frequently it is made to base 
a wider inference than is justified by the facts observed. In the 
present instance, the utmost that may be positively inferred, ap- 
pears to be that both the memoirs and the finished Book of Ezra 
issued from the same school of writers, and at about the same 
time in the development of Jewish thought and Jewish historiog- 
raphy. Finally, tradition is favorable to Ezra’s authorship of the 
whole. How much weight is to be assigned to this voice of tradi- 
tion in the present instance is open to some difference of opinion. 
It certainly cannot be given a deciding voice.t 

This, then, is as far as criticism can go in favor of Ezra’s 
authorship ; the date and language are not unfavorable, and tra- 
dition is distinctly favorable. Is there anything in the book itself 


* Torrey, Composition and Historical Value of Ezra and Neh. 

t Tradition concerning the authorship of Ezra is scarce, late and uncertain, to a 
degree probably unequalled in the case of any other book of the Old Testament. 
Unlike most of these, it is not even quoted in the New Testament, much less is 
there any testimony as to its authorship. Not until we reach the obscure state- 
ment in the Talmud (Baba Bathra, 14,), that ‘‘ Ezra wrote his book,’’ do we find 
any declaration on the subject. But even here, apart from the ambiguity of the 
word ‘‘ wrote’’ in this passage, the well-known fact that Ezra and Nehemiah were 
classed together as ‘‘ Ezra’’ in the canon of the Jews (so also Josephus and some 
Church fathers), renders the interpretation of this testimony of the Talmud very 
doubtful. If it cannot be extended to cover all of Ezra-Nehemiah, can it even be 
proved to include all of the ten chapters in our Book of Ezra? The early debates 
on the authorship of Ezra did not touch the real question at issue ; (cf., for exam- 
ple, Carpzov, Jntr., pp. 310ff). From the point of view of canonics, there is 
nothing at stake one way or the other, in the question of authorship pure and sim- 
ple ; (ef. Green, Intr.-The Canon, p. 52). 
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to oppose this theory? Of course, there is nothing of a positive 
nature ; if there were, the opinion could not have persisted that 
Ezra wrote the book that bears his name. The considerations are 
subjective in their nature, and will inevitably appeal to some more 
than to others. It has appeared to some writers, that two such 
considerations should have weight in deciding the question against 
the older view. One of these is the use, yet alteration of the 
memoirs of Ezra; it might seem more natural to attribute such a 
literary operation to another hand than that which wrote the 
earlier work.* And the other is the language used regarding 
Ezra himself in Ezra vii. 6 and 10. While it is true that he 
may have used such terms to describe his own mental and moral 
fitness for his high mission, yet it is urged, it is more indulgent 
to his modesty to hold the opinion that an ardent admirer of these 
preéminent qualities, recorded their presence in the great leader, 
than to hold that he himself put them down so baldly ina work 
for general circulation. 

In case Ezra is not to be regarded as the author of the book in 
its present form, who is to be regarded as its true author? 
Naturally, the answer must lie in the field of conjecture, yet con- 
jecture is not out of place where only a theory is aimed at. The au- 
thor would then be a member of the priestly circle, in close touch 
with the great priest-scribe, and an ardent admirer of his princi- 
ples and career, who thought that the labors of his leader for the 
nation could best be preserved, by embodying in popular form, 
for general use among the Jews, the personal memoirs and the 
chief apologetic work of Ezra, within a new framework that 
should make clear the historical setting of the whole period cov- 
ered in those two treatises. But whether Ezra himself, or this. un- 
known writer, be considered the author of the book, according to 
the weight accorded to this or that particular argument, in either 
case equally the date of Ezra and its right to a plaze in the sacred 
volumefare clear, and the way lies open for the vindication of its 
historicity. 

., New York. JAMES OscaR Boyp, 


*To take this view is not to do violence to the conclusion drawn in the preceding 
section on p. 284. That only prohibited an inference from a diversity of sources 
to a diversity of authorship. This is an inference from the way in which the ear- 
lier source has been incorporated. 





IV. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND THEIR 
CRITICS. 


RITICISM loves a shining mark. Theological seminaries 
hold so large a place in the life of the modern Church that 
it would be strange if both friends and foes did not have mucb to 
say concerning them. Since they cannot escape criticism, and it 
would not be best for them if they could escape it, the wisest 
course is to hear what their critics have to say. The most damag- 
ing criticism that could be urged against theological instructors — 
would be that they refuse to listen to the voice of criticism. It 
is the purpose of this article to consider some of the more impor- 
tant questions that have been agitated in recent years respecting 
the general influence and specific methods of theological semina- 
ries. These fall naturally into two main divisions. 

I. Criticisms that strike at the fundamental principle of segre- 
gating young men for theological instruction. 

It is alleged, in the first place, that theological seminaries are 
unfavorable to the development of spiritual life. A warm- 
hearted Christian passing from the activities of everyday life into 
the cloistered stillness of a seminary is apt to draw unfavorable 
conclusions ; he misses the spiritual fervor which he expected to 
find in so sacred an enclosure; the atmosphere repels him; the 
quiet routine is to him a symbol of religious apathy; he recalls 
the description in Kzekiel’s vision, and thinks that a revival might 
well begin in this valley of theological dry bones. 

The postulate that underlies this criticism and this feeling can- 
not be gainsaid; theology and piety should not be divorced. 
Spiritual power is the sine gua non of an efficient ministry. Suc- 
cess in soul-winning waits on the man who walks with God. 
Moreover, devout feeling reacts upon the intellectual life and 
augments its power; bene orasse est bene studutisse. When the 
General Assembly in 1810 resolved to establish a ‘‘ Seminary for 
training up ministers,’’ they solemnly pledged themselves to use 
every ‘‘ endeavor to make it, under the blessing of God, a nursery 
of vital piety, as well as of sound theological learning.’’* Every 


* Minutes of the General Assembly, 1789-1820, p. 455. 
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theological instructor should endeavor, as far as in him lies, to 
redeem this pledge. The paramount importance of vital godliness 
should be impressed on the mind of every student for the minis- 
try. Saintly John Brown, of Haddington, used great plainness of 
speech in addressing his divinity students. ‘‘ If,’’ said he, ‘* you 
be, or become graceless ministers of the Gospel, how terrible is 
your condition! The Gospel which ye preach to others is hid—is 
a savor of death unto death to you, the vail remaining on your hearts, 
and the god of this world having blinded your minds. Unless the 
grace of God make an uncommon stretch to save you, how desper- 
ate is your condition! Perhaps no person under heaven bids more 
unlikely to be saved, than a graceless seceding minister.’’* Such 
language is none too plain; the warning is appropriate for all 
time. Studying divinity does not make one a divine. The ap- 
palling fact that unconverted men sometimes enter the ministry 
accentuates the need of maintaining a high degree of spirituality 
within the seminary, as a barrier to the entrance of unworthy 
candidates and as a means of reclaiming the self-deceived. 

There are three considerations, however, that should prevent this 
criticism from assuming an exaggerated form. The first is, that the 
seminary is not a spiritual retreat, but a school of instruction. Its 
distinctive character is determined by its fundamental design. It 
is not the primary purpose of a medical school to cultivate human 
sympathy, nor of a law school to promote the sentiment of honor 
between man and man; these are important objects and should 
receive due attention, but they do not constitute the raison d’étre 
of a professional training school. The especial aim of a medical 
school is to instruct men in the theory and practice of medicine, 
and of a law school to teach jurisprudence. So of the theological 
seminary; its specific function is not primarily to enforce the 
claims of piety, paramount though they are, but to furnish an 
all-round training for the ministry. Such training presupposes the 
student’s conversion and call to the ministry, and his spiritual 
devotedness. It assumes that he is prepared to receive the mental 
quickening and culture, the stores of knowledge and the skill in 
expounding and defending the Gospel, which the seminary is pre- 
pared to give and which will make him an able minister of Jesus 
Christ. It is in order that his equipment may be generous and 
broad that buildings have been erected, libraries founded and 
professorships endowed. 

The second consideration is that the specific purpose of the 
seminary determines the limits of its authority. Professors may 


* See prefatory address in a ‘‘A Compendious View of Natural and Revealed 
Keligion.”’ Phila., 1819. Pp. vi, vii. 
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designate courses of study, fix the standard of scholarship and exact 
a faithful performance of class-room duties; they may insist, if 
need be, on attendance at public exercises of worship; but they do 
not undertake to review and control the student’s devotional life. 
They exercise no spiritual directorship. They are instructors and 
guides, not father-confessors. For this reason the influence of 
personal example and appeal should be constantly exerted by 
seminary teachers. These are mightier persuasives than any 
system of espionage or arbitrary rule. 

The third consideration is that scholarly pursuits are compatible 
with spirituality. Consecration to the Lord Jesus may be shown 
in the faithful performance of allotted tasks as truly as in the ob- 
servance of secret prayer and public worship. The most devout 
student must work as hard as any other if he is to achieve success. 
He must not make pious feeling a substitute for mental exertion. 
He must study early and late, respond to every bell that demands 
his presence in class, count it shame to him if from indolence or 
negligence he iail in recitation, esteem it the chief business of his 
life there and then to glorify God by doing the day’s work in its 
day. 

If these things be kept in mind, the advantage will be twofold : 
laymen, on the one hand, will think of seminaries as schools 
pervaded not more by the ‘‘ odor of sanctity ’’ than by an air of 
business; faculties and students, on the other hand, will realize 
that ‘‘ the chief end of man’’ may as easily be lost sight of in the 
prosecution of their work as in any other kind of business. Criti- 
cism, therefore, is useful if it keep the seminaries awake to the 
dangers that assail them at this point. The claims of the spiritual 
life should be constantly borne in mind, and every available means 
should be used for its cultivation. Prayer circles may be formed 
by men of kindred aims. The weekly conference between faculty 
and students affords opportunities for religious counsel; and a 
stated communion service may profitably be held in recognition of 
the spiritual needs of the little community. 

It is alleged, secondly, that seminary life tends toward an un- 
practical scholasticism. This is a perennial objection. It is 
brought forward by many who array themselves, consciously or 
unconsciously, against the scholarly standards which the modern 
age holds up before the ministry. Pious ignorance cannot sympa- 
thize with the ideals of consecrated intelligence. But some who 
are friendly to ministerial culture make the same objection, though 
on different grounds. They are fond of contrasting the early 
method of private instruction with the seminary method, and they 
say, ‘‘ The old was better.”’ The candidate for the ministry who 
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studied under the direction of a settled pastor, and assisted him in 
his work, gained, it is said, not only scholarship but experience ; 
having the example of his teacher before him, he applied princi- 
ples as soon as they were learned; while under the present sys- 
tem the student becomes a mere scholastic ; he studies books but 
is ignorant of men; he learns theories but has no time for prac- 
tice, and, consequently, when he leaves the seminary and faces the 
actual work of the pastorate he is not prepared to grapple with 
difficulties or to assume leadership in important practical move- 
ments. 

Doubtless the old custom of studying under local pastors had 
some advantages to which the seminary method has not fallen heir ; 
but it cannot be revived in our day; theological education has 
outgrown the one-man system. Great as the early preachers in 
this country were in character and attainments, they were deficient 
in breadth of scholarship. The greatest of them was not equal 
to the task of conducting the student of divinity through the 
entire circle of studies which even the wisdom of that age deemed 
necessary. It was the consciousness of their inability to do this 
that actuated the leaders of American Presbyterianism to estab- 
lish their first theological seminary, the object of which was to 
‘secure to candidates for the ministry more extensive and effi- 
cient theological instruction.’’ In view of the ever-widening 
domain of theological knowledge, all sustaining a vital relation to 
preaching, it needs no argument to prove that thoroughness of in- 
struction in the various disciplines is possible only when each 
department commands the whole time and attention of a specialist. 

Moreover, the scholarly ideal necessitates seclusion; in this 
respect theological seminaries are not different from other profes- 
sional schools ; the practice of law or medicine presupposes a period 
of retirement for special study. ‘‘ Granted,’’ says the critic; ‘‘ yet 
the theological seminary fails to give its students the practical 
training which students of law and medicine receive. Medical 
schools, for example, to which theological schools in one sense 
bear a close resemblance, bring the students into contact with the 
sick and suffering.’’ This is true; and if it were possible to do 
the same kind of work under as favorable conditions in the semi- 
nary it would be desirable. But the analogy will not hold through- 
out; the theological school differs from the medical school, not 
only in the subject-matter of its instruction, but also in its manner 
of approach to the practical side of life. A case, of rheumatism 
or of cancer is something tangible; it can be put on exhibition ; 
it can be talked about; moreover, the patient does not object to 
publicity. But a case of conviction of sin cannot be exhibited 
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before a class and discussed in the presence of its subject. Hence, 
spiritual clinics are out of the question; the soul-winner can have 
no witnesses in his difficult and delicate work. The difference, 
however, is not so great as would at first appear. The theory of 
seminary instruction implies that the student ‘‘ knoweth the 
plague of his own heart,’’ and is not ignorant of the ways by 
which the Spirit of grace convicts the soul and renews it unto life. 
And in addition to this acquaintance with human nature, which 
results from familiarity with his own heart, he has within reach a 
supplementary source of knowledge; religious literature is rich 
in works that may almost be termed ‘‘ clinical ;” such, for exam- 
ple, as the Memoir of Nettleton and the Autobiography of Finney 
—books which show how the skillful physician of souls applies 
the truth to every possible state of mind and stage of inquiry. 
The theological student will find in books of this kind help simi- 
lar to that which the medical student obtains from clinical lectures. 
Seclusion, therefore, does not necessarily imply ignorance of one’s 
fellows or lack of ability to adapt oneself to their conditions and 
needs. 

Nevertheless, a larger place should be given in seminary training 
to the study of human nature in its manifold types. Many 
preachers fail to adapt themselves to the varieties of character 
found in their congregations. The fault does not lie wholly with 
the seminary; it lies partly in the man. Nor are such failures 
confined to the ministry; there are stupid lawyers, unsuccessful 
physicians, and blunderers in all professions. But saying this 
only emphasizes our critic’s affirmation that failures would be less 
frequent if ministerial training were made more practical; and 
justifies the question whether improvement be not possible. 

The demand for something practical has led to the establish- 
ment of ‘‘ Bible Institutes,’ the introduction of short courses, and 
other innovations. It is a point worth considering whether greater 
evils than those complained of are not likely to follow the adop- 
tion of these doubtful expedients. The Gospel is a two-edged 
sword, and it requires wisdom as well as zeal to handle it effec- 
tively. The ministry cannot but suffer harm from the invasion of 
a troop of well-meaning but half-educated persons whose piety 
consists in spasmodic fervors, whose preaching does not rise above 
the level of platitude, and whose success lies in kindling a quick 
blaze of religious excitement which, dying, leaves the Church in 
a colder state than before. It is a gratifying sign of the times 
that, notwithstanding the multiplication of substitutes, the number 
of students entering the seminaries which demand a high grade 
of scholarship is increasing. This is proof sufficient that the 
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Church at large is true to the fundamental principle of a scholarly 
ministry, and that the remedy for admitted defects will be of the 
nature of a graft upon the seminary tree and not an axe laid at its 
root. | 

The study of sociology is advocated by many as a possible cor- 
rective ; and some seminaries have already made it a part of their 
curriculum. It is a question whether sociology would not de- 
mand more of the student’s time than could wisely be devoted to 
it. On this point I quote the suggestive words of Dr. HE. F- 
Williams of Chicago, from an address delivered before the Con- 
gregational Council. Speaking of what the student ought to be 
able to accomplish in his seminary course, Dr. Williams remarks : 
‘¢ T say nothing of sociology, not because I do not believe in its 
thorough, faithful study, but because it seems to me that there are 
better places in which to study it than in a theological seminary. 
The time required for its practical mastery is far greater than can 
be afforded. Too many half-days each week are employed in 
visiting sections of the city where the poor reside, or in doing 
work for the Social Settlement. In addition there is a fascination 
about the study akin to that of a natural science, which it is not 
easy to resist It is for these and kindred reasons that I 
deem the introduction of sociology as a department of study in 
our seminaries an extremely hazardous experiment.’’* Since the 
sociological movement is in its experimental stage, we shall do 
well to watch its progress and wait fora clear demonstration of 
its wisdom before admitting it into the seminary curriculum. 
Meanwhile, the problem of improvement in practical training 
must be left where it belongs,—in the hands of our professors of 
Practical Theology. And when they have devised and put into 
operation the best measures that human wisdom can suggest, the 
problem will have reached only a partial solution ; for, after all, 
the chief corrective of the tendency toward a bookish incompe- 
tence is to be found in the broad field of the pastorate. The late 
Dr. R. D. Hitchcock used to say: ‘‘ It takes twenty years to make 
a minister; seven years in the academy and college, three years in 
the seminary and ten years in the work.’’ If this be true, it is 
not fair to expect the minister to get the last ten years of his 
schooling in the seminary. 

II. The foregoing objections are general and assail the funda- 
mental character and prevailing influence of the seminaries. It 
remains now to consider some specific criticisms of their policy 
and methods. 


* Minutes of the National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 1895. Pp. 237, 238. 
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The first of these relates to the curriculum. The assertion is 
made that the course of study is too stereotyped; that it allows 
no opportunity for individual choice; that electives are given too 
small a place. The question of electives has been discussed for 
many years in the field of college education, and it is now under 
discussion in connection with theological training. Prominent 
educators have already avowed their belief that the branches of 
theological study should be more largely elective. President 
Thwing, of Western Reserve University, in an article in the New 
York Independent, of May 28, 1895, entitled, ‘‘ The Improvement 
of our Theological Seminaries,’’ says: ‘‘ The course of study in 
the theological seminary is assuming a method which the course 
of study in the college in the last twenty-five years has come to 
possess. It is to be an elective course with a very much larger 
range of studies than it now has, even in the best-equip ped schools 
of theology. I believe that the course of study should be en- 
tirely elective.’ And for this position he gives nine reasons 
which may be summed up under the general heads of, regard for 
special aptitude and capacity, increase of enthusiasm, expansion 
of curriculum, and limitation of time. 

This article of President Thwing called forth a reply from Dr. 
B. B. Warfield, of Princeton, published in The Independent, of 
June 20, 1895, in which the fundamental idea of the seminary is 
admirably stated, and the proper relation of electives to the cur- 
riculum as a whole incontestably shown. Dr. Warfield truly says 
that ‘‘ the seminary is a professional school, and not an institution 
for general culture,’’ and that ‘‘ the subjects it teaches are subdi- 
visions of one unitary branch of learning, and therefore in a 
special sense imply and require one another for a clear knowledge 
of each.’’ Hence, ‘‘ the required curriculum of the seminary 
will need to be relatively more completé and comprehensive than 
is necessary in the broader course of college work, and the elec- 
tive studies will need to be more supplementary and less substitu- 
tive in character.’?’ The doctrine is sound; the seminary could 
not make its course of study entirely or even principally elective 
without surrendering its distinctive character as a ministerial train- 
ing school; for its fundamental disciplines are as vitally related 
to the work of the minister as materia medica to that of the phy- 
sician, or common law to that of the lawyer. 

A second criticism relates to the degree of emphasis placed 
upon certain parts of the curriculum; thus Dr. Thwing, in the 
article above cited, asserts that ‘‘ a course of study in which the 
linguistic element is chief is not best for training ministers of 
power.’’ But the signs of the times would seem to indicate that 
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special emphasis must be placed upon linguistic study. The an- 
cient and ever-renewed objection to the amount of time given to 
Hebrew, for example, has been met by a revived interest in 
Semitic studies, and by a demand that Hebrew be given a place 
in the college curriculum for those who have the ministry in view. 
So long as present conditions remain, the seminary must do more 
than its legitimate share of language-drill. The only way out of 
the difficulty is to throw the extra burden upon the colleges; for 
students will not be thoroughly furnished for Old Testament 
studies until they are given at least one year’s instruction (and two 
would be better) in the Hebrew language before entering the 
seminary. A similar demand should be made regarding New 
Testament Greek. The impulse that assigned Greek toa place 
among the studies deemed essential to a liberal education was 
humanistic rather than Christian. The infusion of a Christian 
spirit into Hellenic studies is a desideratum, for it would enable us 
to find a means of bringing the Greek of Plato into some useful 
relation to the Greek of Paul. Students for the ministry ought 
to be able to read New Testament Greek at sight, and to under- 
stand its peculiarities of vocabulary and syntax, before they leave 
college. Exegesis proper, including the study of principles and 
methods of interpretation, would then be the chief employment 
and delight of those who occupy chairs of Biblical instruction in 
the seminaries. 

A third criticism is, that the present system of seminary instruc- 
tion fails to develop the student’s power of research ; that it does 
not make independent thinkers and investigators; that, while 
information is imparted in superabundant measure, skill to labor 
on original lines is not acquired. The criticism is, in a measure, 
just. It will be in place to quote from a letter written by a per- 
sonal friend who left the seminary twenty years ago, and whose 
testimony is the more pertinent because wholly unsolicited. He 
says: ‘‘I want to describe my condition when I left the sem- 
inary: first, I had no material to work on; I knew nothing about 
the Bible ; I could read a little Hebrew, and had heard something 
about the Harmony of the Gospels, the Canon of Scripture, and 
Theology, but I had no grip on anything. Secondly, I had not 
been taught how to study ; consequently, when I began to preach 
I had to find out for myself how to gather my material and how to 
use it. When I arrived at my field of labor I had three ser- 
mons ; I preached two of them the first Sunday ; and, destitute of 
homiletic skill, with my one remaining sermon I tremblingly faced 
the future. It has often seemed to me that my seminary training 
did not help me; of course I was mistaken, and yet in one prime 
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essential, namely, training in methods, it was woefully lacking.’’ 
If this were an isolated case it would deserve but little attention ; 
but the experience is a representative one. 

The introduction of the ‘‘ seminar’’ into the theological school 
is a tacit admission that improvement in this respect is needed- 
That system of instruction is best which impresses upon the stu- 
dent the necessity of original investigation, and not only awakens 
zeal for it, but affords ample opportunity for its pursuit. Nothing 
is more stimulating than work of this kind when wisely conducted ; 
it provokes inquiry, rouses the critical faculty and fosters habits 
of research ; it cultivates a spirit of candor and respect for the 
judgment of others, whilst it promotes independence of mind and 
the courage of assured convictions ; it gives a sense of power and 
capacity for work, and enables the student, as the years go on; 
to accomplish results on a scale of increasing magnitude. Next 
to the regenerating grace of God the best thing that any student 
can receive is the mental quickening which carries him beyond 
the assimilative stage and starts him upon a career of productive 
research. Apply the principle to exegesis ; a thorough knowledge 
of the science of Hermeneutics and the conscious practice of a 
sound exegetical method based thereon, are worth more to a 
student than volumes of his professor’s opinions upon even the 
most important books of Scripture. 

Let me not be misunderstood ; nothing could be farther from my 
purpose than to decry the positive method of imparting instruc- 
tion. This method is sanctioned by immemorial usage, and must 
hold a prominent place in any scheme of education, The profes- 
sor’s hand must guide the student along the avenues of approach 
to the fields of investigation; and when he enters these fields and 
looks abroad, not knowing whither to turn, the same wise hand 
must lead until the path becomes clear, the danger-points are 
discovered, and the shining goal is seen in the far distance. 
Then, and not till then, may the gentle dogmatism of the guide 
give place to the free spirit of the explorer. 

A fourth and final criticism is, that the curriculum covers too 
much ground. This would be true, if the aim were to master in 
detail every branch of study. We must recognize the limitations 
even of the man of five talents; certainly no man, while doing 
justice to other subjects, can make himself master of any depart- 
ment in the ordinary curriculum within the space of three years. 
Seminaries, however, do not aim to make the student an expert in 
all branches of theological learning; they only seek to furnish a 
general knowledge of the whole field, and thus to lay the founda- 
tion for future study along the line of his special taste and fitness. 
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The advantages which they offer may be compared to those which 
result from travel; one may obtain a satisfactory general knowl- 
edge of a country by making journeys through its several prov- 
inces ; but whoever would acquaint himself fully with the history, 
resources and prospects of that country, must give years to the 
study of its people, its institutions, its archives, its politics and its 
religion. This may suggest the possible wisdom of covering a 
part of the ground rapidly and requiring on it less rigid examina- 
tion, while studying a more limited portion exhaustively for the 
purpose of developing theological acumen, exegetical skill, his- 
torical insight or homiletic power. These two processes should 
be so discriminated that the student may know which is the major 
and which the minor part of his work. As it is, most students 
feel that they are driven by hard taskmasters, whose heaviest bur- 
dens are laid on the overtaxed memory; and that examinations 
are more a test of their ability to remember what has been heard 
in lecture-room or read in text-book, than of their power to do 
accurate and independent work at first hand. 

There are some who advocate an extension of time to corre- 
spond with the expanding curriculum, and possibly this is the true 
solution of the problem. When we consider that the present 
curriculum embraces many subjects of which the last generation 
knew nothing, and that, through the advance of knowledge, some 
departments which have always been regarded as fundamental, 
have, like swollen streams, overrun their ancient limits, necessitat- 
ing the employment of two or three instructors where formerly 
one sufficed; when we consider further that this multiplication of 
studies without a corresponding increase of time has a tendency 
to produce mental confusion and superficiality, the suggestion of 
a fourth year does not seem unreasonable. The best medical 
schools are already setting us an example by adopting a four- 
years’ course. 

It is evident from the foregoing criticisms that the seminaries 
are still capable of improvement; and none realize this more 
keenly than theological instructors. But the seminary principle 
remains untouched. The theological school is not an experiment 
but an evolution; its germ was the single student in the pastor's 
study. Its original plan was so true to the needs of the time then 
existing, and so thoroughly presaged the demands of the future, 
that its development has steadily kept pace with the advancing 
life of the Church. It was the thought of its founders that it 
should be the conservator of doctrine and the centre of culture 
for the Church they loved, and that it should make all the treas- 
ures of human knowledge subservient to the great business of 
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preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ. To this thought the 
seminary of to-day is steadfastly loyal. Its standard of minis- 
terial qualifications is rising ever toward a higher ideal. The 
consecration of scores of talented men exclusively to the work of 
instruction secures a maximum of teaching power. Its ample 
libraries afford facilities for rapid and extensive acquisitions. The 
fellowship of its class-rooms alone is an education; it creates 
sympathy, cements friendships, tempers opinion, prunes eccen- 
tricities and rallies timid powers. By all these tokens the theolog- 
ical seminary has established its right to exist, and has justified 
the confidence of its friends; by the same tokens we are con- 
strained to believe that the divine favor which marked its incep- 
tion and which has attended it through every period of its history, 
will abide with it still, purging it of weakness, endowing it with 
richer stores of wisdom, enlarging its material resources, widening 
its influence, and making it more abundantly useful in the service 
of Christ and His Church. 


San FRANCISCO. xd THOMAS FRANKLIN Day. 





V. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


A SCOTTISH SCHOOLMAN OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


A sOMEWHAT rare, and yet more rarely read little volume is entitled 
Philosophia Theologie Ancillans, which title is explained further on the 
title-page by these words: Pia et sobria explicatio Questionum Philo- 
sophicarum in disputationibus Theologicis subinde occurrentium. The 
book is a small duodecimo of 284 pages, originally printed in Edin- 
burgh in 1621, reprinted in Oxford and Amsterdam in 1641 and 1649. 
Its latinity is correct and fairly elegant, though the subject and the mode 
of treating it require the introduction of a large number of later scho- 
lastic terms and distinctions. It aftords a very admirable specimen of 
Scottish University teaching in the earlier years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury on philosophical questions that emerge in theological discussions. 
Not merely as such, but also on account of its instructive contents and 
admirable method, a description of it may be acceptable and profitable 
to those interested in theological study and its history. 

The author, Dr. Robert Baron, though now scarcely known at all, 
was, in his day, greatly venerated for his learning and character. The 
brother of Dr. John Baron, principal of St. Salvador’s College, St. 
Andrews, he had a brilliant college career, and, as professor of philoso- 
phy in his alma mater, he attracted the attention and won the warm con- 
gratulations of King James for able disputations on philosophical and 
political questions, which were delivered in the royal presence in the 
college halJl in 1617. In 1618 he succeeded Dr. Patrick Forbes, of 
Corse, as minister of the parish of Keith, and, after serving the ministry 
for one year in Aberdeen, he was appointed first professor of divinity 
in the newly founded Marischal College, in 1625. He was one of the 
Aberdeen doctors who persistently refused to accept the national cove- 
nant in 1638. He was sent up to the famous Assembly of that year by 
his party, but his commission was rejected as irregular, and he was not 
allowed to take his seat. Bishop Sydserf describes him admirably as vir 
in omni Scholastica Theologia et omni literatura versatissimus. And Prin- 
cipal Baillie, though strongly opposed to his ecclesiastical and theological 
position, always speaks kindly of him. ‘‘ Poor Baroun, otherways ane 
ornament of our nation, we found has been much in multis the Canter- 
burian way.’’ And again, when relating his death, which took place at 
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preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ. To this thought the 
seminary of to-day is steadfastly loyal. Its standard of minis- 
terial qualifications is rising ever toward a higher ideal. The 
consecration of scores of talented men exclusively to the work of 
instruction secures a maximum of teaching power. Its ample 
libraries afford facilities for rapid and extensive acquisitions. The 
fellowship of its class-rooms alone is an education; it creates 
sympathy, cements friendships, tempers opinion, prunes eccen- 
tricities and rallies timid powers. By all these tokens the theolog- 
ical seminary has established its right to exist, and has justified 
the confidence of its friends; by the same tokens we are con- 
strained to believe that the divine favor which marked its incep- 
tion and which has attended it through every period of its history, 
will abide with it still, purging it of weakness, endowing it with 
richer stores of wisdom, enlarging its material resources, widening 
its influence, and making it more abundantly useful in the service 
of Christ and His Church. 


SAN FRANCISCO. es THOMAS FRANKLIN Day. 





V. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


A SCOTTISH SCHOOLMAN OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


A SOMEWHAT rare, and yet more rarely read little volume is entitled 
Philosophia Theologie Ancillans, which title is explained further on the 
title-page by these words: Pia et sobria explicatio Questionum Philo- 
sophicarum in disputationibus Theologicis subinde occurrentium. The 
book is a small duodecimo of 284 pages, originally printed in Edin- 
burgh in 1621, reprinted in Oxford and Amsterdam in 1641 and 1649, 
Its latinity is correct and fairly elegant, though the subject and the mode 
of treating it require the introduction of a large number of later scho- 
lastic terms and distinctions. It affords a very admirable specimen of 
Scottish University teaching in the earlier years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury on philosophical questions that emerge in theological discussions, 
Not merely as such, but also on account of its instructive contents and 
admirable method, a description of it may be acceptable and profitable 
to those interested in theological study and its history. 

The author, Dr. Robert Baron, though now scarcely known at all, 
was, in his day, greatly venerated for his learning and character. The 
brother of Dr. John Baron, principal of St. Salvador’s College, St. 
Andrews, he had a brilliant college career, and, as professor of philoso- 
phy in his alma mater, he attracted the attention and won the warm con- 
gratulations of King James for able disputations on philosophical and 
political questions, which were delivered in the royal presence in the 
college hall in 1617. In 1618 he succeeded Dr. Patrick Forbes, of 
Corse, as minister of the parish of Keith, and, after serving the ministry 
for one year in Aberdeen, he was appointed first professor of divinity 
in the newly founded Marischal College, in 1625. He was one of the 
Aberdeen doctors who persistently refused to accept the national cove- 
nant in 1638. He was sent up to the famous Assembly of that year by 
his party, but his commission was rejected as irregular, and he was not 
allowed to take his seat. Bishop Sydserf describes him admirably as vir 
in omni Scholastica Theologia et omni literatura versatissimus. And Prin- 
cipal Baillie, though strongly opposed to his ecclesiastical and theological 
position, always speaks kindly of him. ‘‘ Poor Baroun, otherways ane 
ornament of our nation, we found has been much in multis the Canter- 
burian way.’’ And again, when relating his death, which took place at 
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Berwick in 1639, Baillie says: ‘‘ My heart was only sore for good Dr. 
Barron.’’ Shortly before his death he had been elected Bishop of Ork- 
ney, but was never consecrated. 

In his Preface Dr. Baron claims for his publication that it was fitted 
to meet a need of the age, inasmuch as the philosophical questions of 
which he treats are those which were being dealt with by sophistical 
writers in a way injurious to the interests of theology and religion. He 
believes that the right statement of such problems would be serviceable in 
affording a good foundation for sound views on matters of civil and 
ecclesiastical polity and on questions of Christian thinking and living. 
The plan of the work shows the comprehensiveness of our author’s 
teaching, and his conviction that all the distinctive doctrines of the 
Christian faith are capable of being supported by arguments supplied 
by philosophy. One feels at once that the Ritschlian skepticism and 
horror of metaphysics within the range of theology had not yet made 
itself felt in the slightest degree by theological writers and thinkers. 
This theological philosopher or philosophical theologian proposes to deal 
with philosophical questions affecting theology or to discuss theological 
problems in which philosophical questions are involved from the stand- 
point of philosophy in fifteen chapters or books. Of these, unfortu- 
nately, only three are found in the printed work. Each of these has 
“* finis’’ at the bottom of the last page, each has its own title-page, its 
own special dedication, and its own separate list of detailed contents. 
Each of the three editions contains precisely the same matter. No 
allusion is made to the fact that the other twelve books whose contents 
are given at the beginning do not appear. It would seem, therefore, 
that the author had intended to continue adding the other treatises one 
by one, got up in this way as separate tracts. But it is doubtful whether 
he ever completed his plan of composition. Probably he had delivered 
lectures to his students on the whole program as indicated in the sylla- 
bus, but had extended and prepared for the press only what we now 
have before us. He gives an outline of all the fifteen books without 
any hint that his comprehensive scheme had never been carried out. 

The three books which constitute the contents of the published 
volume treat respectively of Being and Essence (De Ente et Essentia), 
of the Origin of the Soul and the Propagation of Sin (De Origine 
Animae, et propagatione peccati), and of Faith, Knowledge and Opinion 
(De Fide, Scientia et Opinione). We shall come back to deal with 
these and to discuss their treatment in detail. But before doing so it 
might be well, in order to obtain a true idea of the comprehensive plan 
of the work, to give the titles of the other twelve books with the brief 
indication of their intended contents supplied by our author. 

The subject of the fourth book is Hope and Love. In the first part 
of this book we were to have discussions as to whether hope exists sub- 
jectively in the intellect, as to how hope differs from faith in regard to 
things future, as to whether confidence (fiducia) is an act of hope (actus 
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spet). Inthe second part of this book our author was to consider the 
nature, object, subject and numerical unity of love and the order to be 
observed in love. 

The subject of the fifth book is The Nature and Faculties of the 
Rational Soul. Here we are to have, first of all, a description and 
explanation of the faculties of the soul and their actions, and then, the 
discussion of some questions of the nature and subject of conscience, 
of reason superior and inferior, of ‘‘ the word of the mind,’’ of the re- 
bellion of the sensuous appetite against reason, etc. 

The sixth book treats of Man’s Free Will, in which the nature of 
Free Will is explained and its congruity with the prescience and provi- 
dence of God and the efficacy of divine grace. 

In the seventh book our author proposes to deal with Law in general 
and the Law of Nature in particular. In the first place, he enumer- 
ates the various divisions of laws, and then he discusses several questions 
about the law of nature, such as these: When the second and fourth of 
the precepts of the Decalogue are of the law of nature, whether precepts 
of the law of nature are dispensable, whether the polygamy of the 
patriarchs was contrary to the Jaw of nature, whether by the law of 
nature it was allowable for the sons of our first parents to marry their 
sisters, and whether it was allowable for Jacob to marry two sisters, etc. 

The Nature of Evil is the great subject of the eighth book. Here, 
as we might have expected, our author is face to face with many of 
the problems that are of undying interest to all thoughtful men. He 
considers the primitive nature of evil, the cause of the first sin, the 
divisions or different kinds of sin (de divisionibus mali), the chief evil, 
sin in its intense aggravations (de summo malo), and then he applies to 
man the doctrine of the greatness of guilt and punishment. 

In the ninth book, if it had come to us, we would have had Dr. Bar- 
on’s Weltanschauung. Its subject is: The three operations of the first 
cause, t. e., Creation, Conservation and Codperation with second causes. 
The questions to be discussed here are these: Can man by the light of 
nature know God as the efficient Cause of the world? Can he ever 
know that God produced the world in the beginning of time? What 
is creation? Were our first parents created in the proper sense of 
the word? [An answer to this question by a liberal divine of A.D. 
1621 would be interesting to-day.] Do all things so depend on God that 
they could not have been done apart from the concursus of God? How 
does God codperate with man in evil actions and yet remain free from 
the turpitude of the action? Does the first cause, when it is codper- 
ating, determine the second to the kind of the action? Does God, 
when operating by means of second causes, excite these by any previous 
movement of His own ? 

The tenth book treats of God as He is one, of His incommunicable 
attributes, against Vorstius. Here we have discussions on the immensity, 
immutability, eternity and simplicity of God, in opposition to the de- 
testable heretic Conrad Vorstius. 
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The communicable attributes form the subject of the eleventh book, in 
which various distinctions of the divine knowledge and will are stated 
and explained, and also the dominion and power of God are discussed. 

In the twelfth book, we have a discourse upon the Threefold Per- 
sonal Subsistence of God, against the Anti-Trinitarians. In this place 
some questions are stated and resolved concerning the distinction of 
persons, and answers are given to the arguments of Anti-Trinitarians 
based on metaphysics. 

The thirteenth book treats of God incarnate and the union of the two 
natures in His hypostasis. Here certain problems are solved regarding 
the humiliation and exaltation of Christ, and philosophical quibbles 
(philosophice ratiuncule) of Papists and Ubiquitists are demolished. 

The fourteenth book is of Angels. Various questions are here dis- 
cussed about the substance and diversity of angels, about the number of 
them, their orders, place, movement, knowledge, power of moving 
vbjects (virtus motiva), operations, etc. 

In the fifteenth book, De Predicationibus Theologicis, we would, I 
suppose, have had a sort of Paralipomena or lines left out. Our 
author informs us, however, that his intention was to treat mainly of 
those points which occur in the controversy about the Sacraments. 

From this meagre outline of the contents of these books it will be seen 
that, with occasional intrusion of some of the subtilties, or it may be 
inanities of Scholastic Theology, we have here the promise of discussions 
on most of the crucial philosophico-theological questions which are of 
perennial interest to men. We should like greatly to see how so sane 
and scholarly a writer would have treated some of those thorny questions 
which lie on the border line of philosophy and theology. A careful 
examination of the three books which we possess in their complete and 
finished form should show us how the author would have answered many 
of the questions which he has proposed. 


I. 


The first book, or exercitatio prima, is dedicated to John Spotiswood, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews and Chancellor of the University. It con- 
sists of twelve chapters and extends to fifty-eight pages, and is largely 
occupied with the explanation of metaphysical terms. We have, first of 
all, an account of various divisions or distinctions in ens reale, and then, 
from these is gathered a definition of ens, essentia, existentia, suppositum 
and persona, and, finally, an application of this doctrine of being is 
made to the persons of the Trinity. 

The first division of real being is into infinite and finite, creator and 
creature. In the former case, being is said to be a se, in the latter, ab 
alio. Being exists either per essentiam or per participationem; it is 
either ens necessarium or ens contingens. God is necessary being because 
it is necessary that He should always actually exist, for God cannot 
cause Himself to cease to exist, nor can any one else do it, seeing He is 
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not dependent on another. But creatures are contingent beings, for their 
conservation depends upon the cause of their being, that is God, who 
first gave them being, which He need not have given and which, after 
having given it, He could take away. Our author passes over disputed 
points regarding the necessity of separate substance, of celestial bodies, of 
the materia prima,of natural universals and of necessary propositions, to 
which philosophers attribute eternal truth, as thorny questions which 
might scare people and disincline them from philosophical studies. He 
restricts himself to matters of more general interest and importance. 

God is purely actual being, actus purus, which follows from His sim- 
plicity and from the exclusion of everything that could imply imperfec- 
tion. We ascribe not potentiality but only actuality to God. 

It will be enough simply to quote the definitions of subsistentia and 
suppositum.  Subsistentia est modus existentiw superadditum, a quo res 
habet, quod non in alio, sed per se existere possit. Suppositum est id, quod 
nullo modo est communicabile pluribus, nullo item modo alteri inesse 
potest, ad modum partis aut forme. These definitions are thoroughly in 
accordance with the scholastic terminology of Aquinas, and though Dr. 
Baron does not here name this great schoolman, he quotes and accepts for 
himself the refutation of the doctrine of Scotus and Suarez, and again in 
the interest of the Thomist doctrine quotes and refutes the nominalist 
view of Durandus. This carries us on to the definition of persona, which 
is a term of the utmost importance in philosophical and scientific theol- 
ogy. Every person is a suppositum, but every suppositum is not a 
person, for a person is nothing else but a suppositum endowed with reason. 
Boethius defines person thus: persona est rationalis nature individua sub- 
stantia. We may compare with this what Aquinas says (Summa, I, 
xxix, 3): Persona significat id quod est perfectissimnum in tota natura, 
scilicet subsistens in rationali natura. The persons are distinguished as 
created or uncreated. 

An interesting chapter discusses in a most elaborate and subtle way 
the question why philosophers attribute to created substances, but not 
to God, composition from essence and existence, also from essence and 
subsistence. In regard, e. g., to an individual man having such and 
such an essence, we say he is composed of physical parts—matter and 
form—and metaphysical or logical qualities and distinctions—animal 
and rational. Also as beings having actual existence in the world men 
are composed of essence and existence, 7. e., of human nature and actual 
existence. And, yet again, as suppositum the individual or person in- 
cludes the particular essence by which he is a particular being and a par- 
ticular subsistence by which he is a particular person. Here there are 
three compositions attributed to all created persons. Why should they 
not also be attributed to God? ‘The general answer is that this would 
be destructive of the simplicity of the divine nature, and would destroy 
the infinite perfection and dignity of God’s most glorious being. Yet 
here evidently we are face to face with problems that are discussed with 

21 
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earnestness and with interest in our own days, as to the difference between 
the human and the divine personality, and as to whether personality 
can properly be ascribed to the divine being. After showing in detail 
how neither of the three kinds of composition can be attributed to God, 
Dr. Baron gives his own opinion in these propositions: (1) Subsistence 
or Personality of the Father (and the same may be said of the hyposta- 
sis of the Son and of the Holy Spirit) dozs not differ from His essence by 
any kind of real diversity, but differs from it only by a logical distine- 
tion. And this he proves thus: Whatever is in God is God, therefore 
nothing is in God which in truth differs from His deity; and if the per- 
son of the Father is really composed of His essence and subsistence or 
personality, two absurdities follow: that God the Father is not absolutely 
speaking simple, for composition destroys all simplicity, and that deity 
is part of something else, and so as a part is incomplete and less perfect 
than the whole of which it is a part. (II) God is not composed from 
nature and subsistence, by such composition as is seen in created sub- 
stances. This follows from the last, for if God is not composed really 
from nature and subsistence, then He has not such composition from 
nature and subsistence as created beings have whose composition is real. 
(IIL) Although the subsistence of the Father is not of His essence, but, 
according to the mode of conception, is something superadded to His 
essence, yet it is not allowable to say that the personality of the Father 
is composed from the two by compositio rationis; on the contrary, we 
ought not to conceive these two in the Father as though they were two 
parts composing Him; for when we conceive deity as part of something 
else, we attribute imperfection to Him. We ought, therefore, modestly 
and piously to acknowledge that essence and personality are included in 
the person of Father, Son and Holy Spirit non per modum compositionis, 
sed per modum ineffabilis conjunctionis aut unionis. 

In the next chapter the question is discussed as to whether the per- 
fection of the divine essence implies that personal subsistence is of the 
essence of God and whether God as communicable to the three persons of 
the Trinity is a Person. Here a very important distinction is made 
between perfection, the negative of which implies imperfection, and that 
the negative of which implies no imperfection. To be, to live, to 
be Spirit, to be good, to be just,—evidently the opposite of these, not to 
be, not to live, etc., implies imperfection. But though the infinitely 
wise decrees of God about the creation and government of things are 
perfection, the negative of them would be no imperfection, for God 
would not have been less perfect had there been no such decrees. All 
perfections of the former kind are of the essence of Gud, those of the 
second are not. To this latter class is to be referred personal subsistence ; 
for, although its negative when attributed to the finite essence of crea- 
tures involves imperfection, yet when attributed to Deity or the Divine 
nature there is no such implication. The reason for this difference is 
that the divine essence includes in itself a mode of existing far more 
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perfect than personal subsistence, a mode of existing without depen- 
dence in being (in essendo) upon any procreating or conserving cause. 

This mode of existing is more perfect than personal subsistence, be- 
cause it has the perfection of the primum ens. On the other hand, the 
finite essence of creatures has no mode of existence more perfect than 
personality. Hence the important conclusion is reached that human 
personality is imperfect through defect of personality, while Deity is in 
no way imperfect through want of such subsistence. Here we have pre- 
cisely the doctrine maintained by modern philosophical theologians who 
maintain the theistic standpoint. Human personality is imperfect and 
therefore not a typal personality because affected by peculiar limitations 
imposed upon it. ‘‘ This is the personality,’’ to quote words that I 
have used elsewhere,* ‘‘ of a particular class of persons, and applies 
only to the personality of those who are subject to the limitations of 
space and time, and who are distinguished and recognized by such sensi- 
ble tests as are applicable generally to the material world. Such a per- 
sonality is not a pure personality, but that of a being whose personality 
has been affected by the environment and encroachment of matter and 
sense. God is not a personality, but the personality.’’ 

Having thus determined the perfection and reality of the divine per- 
sonality, the question is raised whether God as He is common to the 
three persons is a particular substance and whether the three persons 
are three particular substances. God in this sense is not a substance or 
subsistence, but the principle and cause of all substances—but if sub- 
stance be from substo and not from subsisto, then God is most truly and 
properly substance, not universal, but particular and individual, for the 
secondary substances imply a first, as they exist in it. Then it is denied 
that the three persons are three substances which would be tritheism. 
Hence in the orthodox Church doctrine the Son is homoousion, consub- 
stantial, with the Father. 

Dr. Baron now proceeds to apply his philosophical principles to the 
doctrine of the person of Christ. Is Christ as man a person, and as 
such is He ubiquitous? After showing what might be advanced in argu- 
ment to show that Christ as a man is a person, he calls attention to the 
Nestorian heresy of two persons in Christ, and to the fact that the 
ground of Christ’s personality does not lie in His human nature, that the 
distinctions in Him of human and divine refer not to person but to 
nature. Some, however, argue that the expression, ‘‘ Christ in so far as 
He is man,’’ includes the two—the divine subsistence and the human 
nature added to it, and that therefore Christ is persona immensa et nullo 
loco definita, that His existence is ubiquitous. Our author devotes a 


* Christian Dogmatics, Edin., 1898, p. 114 ; comp. also what Lotze, Microcosmos, 
ii, 688, says, as reported there: ‘‘ Perfect personality is in God only. ‘To all finite 
minds there is allotted but a pale copy thereof ; the finiteness of the finite is not a 
producing condition of this personality, but a limit or a hindrance of its develop- 
ment.”’ 
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chapter to refute the error of the Ubiquitists, which in the controversy 
with Lutheran sacramentarians may still be found valuable. Here he 
refers particularly to Andree and to the Religious Conference at Mém- 
pelgard in 1586, where his ubiquitarian views were vigorously contested 
by Theodore Beza. He also refers to Matthias Martinius (acutissimus 
theologus), who contested the arguments in favor cf ubiquity by Bal- 
thazar Mentzer. Throughout the work the author shows his familiarity 
with the whole range of Scholastic Theology, and quotes Aquinas, 
Cajetan, Suarez and Fonseca. In the closing chapters this ubiquitarian 
discussion is continued. It is asked whether the personal subsistence of 
the Logos is communicated to Christ’s human nature, and whether it is 
correct to say that the humanity of Christ subsists ubiquitously by the 
subsistence of the Logos, and exists ubiquitously according to His per- 
sonal being. The ubiquitists hold all the properties of the Logos are 
communicated to the human nature. Dr. Baron distinguishes communi- 
cation inhesivé and denominativé, i. e., per se and per accidens, and 
shows that in neither way has the human nature of Christ subsistence. 
But, on the other hand, his hypostasis has the flesh intimately present 
and united personally with it, and is sustained by it. Hence it is right 
to say that Christ’s personal subsistence is communicated to the human 
nature sustentativé, 


II. 


The second book, or ezxercitatio secunda, is dedicated to Alexander 
Gladstone, Archdeacon of St. Andrews and rector of the University. 
It consists of fifteen chapters and extends to seventy-four pages, and is 
entitled De Origine Animae, et propagatione Peccati, in which the com- 
mon opinion is explained and defended, and all ways in which others 
explain the derivation of souls and the propagation of sin are confuted. 
It is mainly occupied with the question of the transmission of hereditary 
guilt, especially discussing the rival theories of traducianism and crea- 
tionism. Dr. Baron is a vigorous supporter of creationism, and searches 
out all manner of arguments against the idea of the propagation of souls 
on any traducianist theory. He engages, first of all, upon an elaborate 
discussion as to matter and form, and the sense in which form is imposed 
on matter or educed from it. A twofold power in matter is distinguished, 
as in the one case receptive only and not causative, and in the other, 
both receptive and causative. Matter is purely receptive in respect 
solely of the rational soul, for it has the natural power of receiving the 
soul into itself, but it has not the power of affording being to the soul 
as its material cause. But matter is causative as well as receptive in 
respect of all other forms essential and accidental, for not only can it 
receive these into itself, but also by passive coneursus it can codperate 
with the agent in producing these. On the lines of these sound meta- 
physical principles, our author proceeds to reject the notions of those 
philosophers who explain the eduction of forms from a power in matter 
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by assuming that the form actually exists in the matter, or that before 
generation they exist there in germ or imperfectly, or that the matter 
before the coming of the form has the power of receiving it. His own 
position is, that, while nothing can be educed from anything but that 
which previously was in it, only those forms can be educed from the causa- 
tive power of matter which previously exist and are producible by the 
passive concursus of matter; for those forms, although they do not actu- 
ally exist, have the power of attaining to existence from matter as from 
a passive or receptive principle; and so when they actually begin to exist 
by the active force of the agent and by the passive force of matter, they 
are rightly said to be educed from the causative power of matter, because 
they are no longer in the causative power of matter, i. e., producible 
from matter; for what is once produced and caused is no longer in the 
power of the cause, but is educed out of the state of potentiality into 
that of actuality. Thus the form of the brute existence is educed from 
the causative power of the seminal matter, because before the genera- 
tion of the brute that form was in the causative power of the seminal 
matter, i. e., was producible by passive force of that matter, but now by 
the action of the generating agent that form has been produced and put 
outside of the causative power of matter, so that no longer is it pro- 
ducible by the passive force of matter, unless it loses the existence which 
now it has. But the human soul, although produced in matter, is, 
nevertheless, not educed from its causative power, but is induced into 
matter, and that because it never was in the causative power of matter, 
nor had matter ever the power of conferring existence upon the soul by 
its own passive concursus. . 

Dr. Baron proceeds to give reasons why the rational soul cannot be 
produced by generation in the material body, basing his argument on 
the assumption of the incorruptibility of the soul and God’s intention 
that the soul after the death of the man should exist without the body. 
Those who hold the theory of the generation of the soul are obliged 
to regard it asin substance not spiritual and physically destructible, 
and saved only by the interposition of God. And now the problem is 
how to reconcile with this theory of the divine creation of the soul the 
doctrine that natural and hereditary corruption, commonly called Origi- 
nal Sin, is propagated from the parent to the children. The proposition 
is stated and accepted that man begets man as truly as a lion begets a 
lion, or an ox an ox. But man is made up of soul and body. Hence 
if a man begets a man he begetsa being made up of soul and body. All 
theories which overlook the essential necessity of the presence of these 
two elements in the being begotten by a man must be rejected. Some 
say man begets only the material body; others, that besides the body 
the begetting also prepares the material part for receiving the form, and 
so brings about the conjunction of soul and body; and others, that it 
not merely prepares for receiving but actually contributes the form, not 
indeed the rational soul, but the vegetative and sensitive soul. This 
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latter theory is as utter a failure as the others, for what is begotten is 
not a man, but only an animal, a living being. Dr. Baron finally 
gives his own view, which is also that of the most learned doctors and 
the professors of the University of Coimbra, that man in begetting 
brings about a substantial union between the rational soul and the body 
and begins to give form to and to inhabit and fill the whole matter of 
the body. Man is man not by the soul alone, any more than by the body 
alone, but by the union of the two, and generation consists not in the 
producing of the form, but in the joining of form and matter. A some- 
what serious objection is here raised to the effect that if God creates the 
soul and infuses it into the body, then the conjunction of soul and body 
is to be assigned to God rather than to the human parent. In answer 
Baron adopts a theory more subtle than convincing, perhaps too subtle 
to be convincing, that God joins soul and body not substantially, but 
locally, i. e., He creates the soul in the body, and by His creating it 
there He produces it locally present to the body, for in that instant in 
which God creates the soul locally present to the body the seminal power 
connects those parts by a substantial bond. The distinction is between 
local presence and its substantial union with the material part. Against 
this creationist doctrine Traducianists object that it overthrows the 
Church doctrine of original sin. ‘This doctrine is of three parts: (1) 
participation in the sin of our first parents, for that was the common 
sin of the whole race; (2) want of original righteousness, 7. e., defect of 
gifts both of intellect and will which Adam and Eve possessed before the 
Fall; and (3) propensity or inclination to evil, for not only do we want 
original righteousness which gave us a propensity toward the good, but 
also, that being removed, a contrary quality of opposition to the law 
took its place which inclined us to all wickedness. The weakest part of 
Baron’s work is the chapter in which he seeks to show how this original 
sin in men can be accounted for or explained by natural analogies. To 
say that a prince inherits rank not for anything in his soul or in his body, 
but because he is born of a king by natural generation, assumes that 
natural rank and social position may be regarded as an analogue toa 
moral and spiritual condition. It really affords no help, and is quite 
beside the question. There is more point in his contention that the sin 
of our first parents, but not of other human parents, is transmitted to 
their children because the first man received righteousness, not for himself 
alone, but for the whole race, so that if he had desired it he could have 
transmitted it with his nature to his descendants. Where Baron finds 
the difficulty greatest is in accounting for the poisoning of the soul, which 
was created in purity, by means of its conjunction with the body. Op- 
ponents allege that body cannot in this way act upon spirit. In reply 
he quotes Augustine through Pareus to show that not altogether natu- 
rally, but by a secret judgment of God, the soul is vitiated by the flesh 
and by the fault of Adam contracts guilt and sin, 7. e., though the body 
does not naturally act on the spirit, yet by a secret righteousness of the 
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divine law, this is accomplished. Other theories are cited from Estius, 
Zanchius, Hales and Bonaventura, all insisting that not by physical action 
but by the ordination of God the soul becomes affected through contact 
with the body. It is also objected that for God to imprison a pure soul 
in a corrupt body would be unjust, and that, as such a thought is impious, 
to say that God has done soisabsurd. The difficulty is with regard to the 
condition of the soul, as created by God. Balthazar Meisner main- 
tained that the whole man cannot be said to be descended from Adam 
unless both soul and body are descended from him. Baron characterizes 
Meisner as an acute philosopher, but a proud despiser of great men. 
However, he has really stated the problem that demands solution. Zan- 
chius, says Baron, and with him all the orthodox theologians, consider 
the soul under two different modes, in itself and as a constituting part of 
the man. Only in the latter case can it be said to have sinned in the 
loins of Adam. But when we ask is the soul as created by God pure or 
impure, the answer given is that the question has a double sense. If it 
means, whether souls in the instant in which they are created are pure or 
impure, the answer is that they are impure, for at the very moment of 
their creation they are joined substantially with a contagious body from 
which they contract impurity. If it means, whether souls from God’s 
creating receive purity and righteousness or impurity and corruption, 
the answer is that they receive neither purity nor impurity, but only 
spiritual essence and properties flowing from that essence. The demand 
of Meisner that any adequate theory of descent must account for the 
production of the whole man, consisting of soul and body, is thoroughly 
sound, but his own theory that the soul of the child is propagated by the 
soul of his parents is false, since it would make the material action of 
propagation or the material substratum of being to be in itself animatum. 
Baron discusses this position in a physiological rather than a metaphysi- 
cal way, and shows that homo and semen hominis are wrongly identified. 
Equally unsatisfactory is the attempt of Timothy Bright, of Cambridge, 
in opposition to the Physics of Scribonius to evolve a theory as to the 
procreation by the soul of the father of the soul of the son by means of 
a spiritual and incorporeal seed. Having confuted with much subtlety 
of reasoning and in great detail all these modifications of the theory of 
traducianism, Baron concludes his treatise with a chapter in which he 
endeavors to show in opposition to those who say that traducianism is 
philosophically difficult, but theologically safe, that no one can by any 
of these theories more easily explain the propagation of sin than he can 
by means of the theory of the creation of souls which he defends. 

In this elaborate examination and condemnation of everything that is 
materialistic in traducianism, we have a healthy protest against every- 
thing that savors of Flacianism with its exaggeration of the fleshly ele- 
ment in sin. Modern theology, however, following a sounder psychology, 
finds elements of truth in Traducianism, correcting a one-sided Crea- 
tionism which severs soul and body so completely that they seem rather 
two distinct beings than component parts of the one being that is man. 
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Il. 


The third book, or ezercitatio tertia, is dedicated to John Scott, of 
Scottistarvet, an alumnus of St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews and 
chancellor of Scotland under James VI. It consists of thirty chapters 
occupying 140 pages, and is entitled De Fide, Scientia, et Opinione, 
in which the nature of Faith is perspicuously explained and the errors of 
Papists and Arminians about the habit or exercise of faith (de habitu 
fidei) are exposed. 

Dr. Baron determines, first of all, the precise meaning of assent as the 
judgment by which the intellect judges any proposition to be true, and 
discusses its three grades, firmitas, certitudo and evidentia, according as 
the assent of the mind is without hesitation, rests on a sure foundation 
or results from one’s own perception apart from any information brought 
by another. But every assent of the mind is either an act of knowing, 
or an act of believing, or an act of forming an opinion. Hence, we 
must carefully define and distinguish knowledge, faith and opinion. 
Knowledge (scientia) is assensus firmus, certus et evidens, for he who 
knows a proposition to be true has no hesitation in assenting to it, has 
good ground for doing so and perceives it for himself by some faculty of 
sense or mind. Faith (fides divina) is assensus firmus et certus, but not 
evidens, for he who believes in God has no doubt or hesitation in assent- 
ing to the proposition that God is, and he rests on the foundation of the 
testimony of God who is truth, but he does not perceive the object of 
his faith by sense or reason, but accepts it on the testimony of God. So 
in Heb. xi. 1 faith as a hypostasis is described as firmus and certus, but 
yet as concerned with something not seen. Opinion (opinio) is some- 
times assensus firmus, for often those who have no solid ground for their 
assent to a proposition yet give it without hesitation or fear of opposi- 
tion, but is never assensus certus or evidens, for it rests on insufficient 
grounds, or on human testimony, so that it cannot be certain or evident. 
Tn a sense, therefore, faith is less perfect than knowledge, inasmuch as 
it lacks assensus evidens ; but absolutely it is more perfect than knowl- 
edge, because it is occupied with the noblest of objects and rests on the 
surest foundation, the testimony of God, who is truth, and who can 
neither deceive nor be deceived. 

An interesting question is raised as to whether, at one and the same time, 
there can be both faith and knowledge of the same proposition in the same 
intellect. Schoolmen differ in their answers. Scotus denies, while Duran- 
dus maintains that both the act and habit of faith and knowledge can 
at once exist in the same intellect about the same subject, and Fonseca 
and Estius variously qualify the position of Durandus. Baron, after 
criticising all these views, shows that the knowledge which the believer 
attains unto about the object of faith is subsequent to faith, and that the 
mental judgment which assents to such a proposition as this, that God 
created the world, is reached by faith, however it may afterwards be sup- 
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ported or corroborated by demonstrations, metaphysical and physical, of 
the creation of the world. Again, scholastic theologians distinguish 
faith as explicit and implicit, something believed secundum se, distinctly 
and in particular, and something believed not in se but in alio and uni- 
versally: e. g., simple Christians who know only what is absolutely essen- 
tial to salvation, who profess heartily to believe Scripture to be the Word 
of God and so worthy of being believed, have a twofold object of their 
faith—one general, which formally, explicitly and per se they believe; 
the other particular, which implicitly and by consequence they believe; 
the general object which they believe explicitly, is that Scripture is God’s 
Word and ought, therefore, to be believed; the particular object, which 
implicitly in that general and by consequence they believe, is the his- 
tories and doctrines contained in Scripture. Implicit faith as understood 
by Romanists, blind faith in all that the Church teaches, is no true 
faith, because its foundation is not the Word of God, but the word of 
man; and the inevidentia which the orthodox, as well as Romish theolo- 
gians attribute to faith does not at all involve that blind faith which the 
Papist means by implicit faith. A further distinction is made in regard 
to the light of the human intellect or light of nature, the light of grace or 
faith, and the light of glory. What the Romish theologians claim for those 
instructed in argumentative or scholastic theology as distinguished from 
the simple Christian, as something between the light of grace and the 
light of glory, is shown to be a complication of the light of nature and 
the light of grace, an application of philosophy to theology. In the 
controversy between Amesius and Grevinchovius, Baron holds with 
Amesius that the habit of faith is infused, not acquired, that is, that it 
is not gained simply by the repetition of acts of faith, and he argues the 
point at some length. 

The tenth chapter is one of considerable interest as to whether actual or 
habitual faith is present or can be present in infants. It is not impossi- 
ble, absolutely speaking, that faith, both actual and habitual, should be 
present in infants, as is evidenced in the case of John the Baptist (Luke 
i. 24); but it is not probable that infants have actual faith. The former 
case is strictly extraordinary, for ordinarily infants cannot distinguish 
good and evil, and faith comes by hearing the Word or by immediate 
inward revelation of God. That there are in infants unconscious move- 
ments of intellect and will toward holiness has in it no probability, but, 
on the contrary, implies a manifest contradiction. No less objectionable 
is the supposition that there is in them a seed, a germ, a root of faith; 
for this seed of faith cannot imply knowledge of the Word which infants 
have not, nor anything different from faith, but an incomplete habit of 
faith, for this would not supply the requisite condition. Besides, orig- 
inal sin is removed in baptism quoad reatum, and so elect infants;when 
baptized are justified. And so finally the proposition is accepted that 
elect infants have the habit of faith but incomplete or only begun. This 
he argues on the ground that being justified they have also been called, 
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and that there is no effectual calling without renewal of the intellect and 
will, and no renewal without the infusion of good habits, i. e., the 
infusion of faith. The view of Beza and other Reformers, resting on 
Justin, Ambrose, Augustine, Bernard, etc., that infants in baptism are 
justified not by their own, but by their parents’ faith, is rejected for 
these three reasons: (1) If infants justified in baptism are destitute of 
all faith they are not yet effectually called; (2) the ordinary mode of 
justifying would be by another’s faith as the meritorious and instrumental 
cause of our justification, for what is true of the justification of those 
born in the visible Church is true of ordinary justification; (3) and this 
imputation of another’s faith is said even by Beza in another place to 
be as absurd as to say that one lived by another’s life or was wise by an- 
other man’s wisdom, 

Various other questions of interest are discussed: Whether fiducia is 
an act of faith, whether it is an act of intellect and how it differs from 
assent, whether and how far faith pertains to the will. In the end 
there are discussions on the definition and character of theology, which 
Baron describes as a practical and not a speculative discipline, for the 
end of all theological knowledge is worship, and we learn to know God 
and His works that we may love and serve Him, In the last chapter, 
on the question as to whether the theologian must himself be a regenerate 
man, he maintains that bad and even vicious men may have an exact 
and accurate knowledge of theological matters and skill in theological 


controversies, but that this knowledge and skill cannot be called theol- 
ogy in the proper sense, any more than the picture of a man can be 
called a man. 


We have given a sufficient outline of this little book to show what 
some of the questions were which in our universities two hundred and 
fifty years ago were commonly discussed, and what method in the discus- 
sion was commonly followed. Under a peculiar and unfamiliar phrase- 
ology, we find many of the problems that occupy the attention of theo- 
logical thinkers in the present day, and for the most part the doctrinal 
positions and the argument in favor of them, when stripped of their 
scholastic terminology, are not unlike those of moderate Calvinists in 
modern times. 

FINDHORN, SCOTLAND. JoHN MACPHERSON. 
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REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I.—PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. 


A THEORY OF REALITY. An Essay in Metaphysical System upon the Basis 
of Human Cognitive Experience. By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 8vo, pp. xv, 556. 


This is a companion volume of the author’s Philosophy of Knowledge 
which appeared in 1897 and was noticed by the writer of this in the PRESBY- 
TERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW of October, 1898. That book presented 
a theory of knowing; this,a theory of being. As the author says in his 
Preface, the former volume dealt with man as a knower; this, with the 
reality known. Whatever may be the proper order of their presentation, it 
is obvious that in any scheme of philosophical comprehension, both must be 
made to appear, since either is incomplete without the other. Knowing 
presupposes reality; there can be no consistent doctrine of epistemology 
without a previously postulated ontology. For us, there can be no being 
. but cognized being. Accordingly, we are not at all surprised to find that 
the philosophical drift of this treatise has its very distinct anticipation in the 
other. 

Prof. Ladd’s point of view and method are not those of the rigid apriorist. 
The essay is true to the announcement of the subtitle, for it proceeds 
throughout ‘‘ upon the basis of human cognitive experience.”? His pro- 
longed studies in empirical psychology have given him a bias from which he 
is not able, if, indeed, he is disposed, to free himself, even in the discussion 
of purest and profoundest problems. He comes up to his theory of being 
by way of his theory of knowing. His first chapter is a stout defense of 
metaphysical study and is wholesome reading in these degenerate times 
when not only science, but also much that calls itself philosophy is scared 
away from all purely speculative ontological thinking. Since,Kant, it has 
been the fashion to give up the task of validating any conception of Reality 
as related to human cognition. Hume boasted that he burnt all his books on 
* school metaphysics,’”’ and not a few have supposed that they were perform- 
ing an act of great merit in going and doing likewise. Prof. Ladd’s theory 
may be pretty clearly seen from these words, with his own italics: ‘* Meta- 
physics deals with the forms of all knowledge’ considered as ‘‘ the forms of 
all reality ; ergo it is inevitably assumed that the forms of knowledge are the 
forms of reality ’’ (p. 25). Why this is thus assumed, he does not presume to 
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say—it is “inevitably assumed.’’? No argumentation or evidence can 
relieve this assumption for it must needs creep into any argument or proof. 
The author does not point it out in passing, but it is none the less true that 
here is the pistic factor in the stiffest and sternest metaphysics possible. 

The aim of metaphysics is to get at Reality. With Matthew Arnold, 
** We want to know what being is.’’? Critical metaphysics examines not the 
faculty (Noétics), but the results of cognition. 

In the sound and suggestive chapter on ‘* Phenomenon and Actuality,”’ 
we are told with much clearness that these terms do not stand in contrast 
with each other; every phenomenon implicates a ‘‘ noumenal self.’? But 
here we are at once in possession of the key-word of his whole ontology. To 
be sure, no “‘ substance ”’ is left if all the properties could be taken away, 
and ‘‘ yet men continue, and will continue, to believe that there is some- 
what more in everything than can be defined to thought by an enumeration 
of its properties and relations; and this ‘somewhat more’ is, even if the 
conceptions of men regarding properties and relations be indefinitely 
extended, necessary to the reality of the thing. Such a necessity is laid in 
the very foundations of all human knowledge. It is the self-felt life of a 
living will” (p. 71). 

The categories, necessary forms of cognition, are not wholly imposed by 
the mind—that is Kant’s subjectivism, running logically into solipsism ; nor 
do they come wholly from the objects cognized—that is the ‘‘ crude lumpish- 
ness”? of realism. All the categories are in every object. Concerning their 
relations to each other, there are three views: (1) they are individualistic, 
accidental and unrelated ; (2) they show absolutely irreconcilable contradic- 
tions, witness the ‘‘antinomies”’ of the Critique of Pure Reason; (3) they 
constitute ‘‘a beautiful and wondrous system.”? The third is the view 
maintained by the author. 

A series of chapters presents discussions of the several categories, and, in 
every case, the particular category is approached along the line of the psycho- 
logical genesis and development of man’s perception and conception of it. This 
view-point is characteristic throughout. In each case, too, the conclusion is 
reached that the characteristic of Reality as manifested by the special cate- 
gory under examination is the characteristic of a self. For substance we 
may substitute self-activity and for self-activity we may say will. Reality is 
essentially dynamical, not statical. Will, rather than rationality or intelli- 
gence, seems to be the primary clue to the theory presented ; and yet, as we 
found in the former volume, so here also, the author tries to guard himself 
against a hierarchy of the will amongst the faculties. Immanent ideas 
abound everywhere and yet a force-full world is primarily will. Modern 
science is more and more regarding potential energy as never non-kinetic and 
this view is taken to be congenial to this theory of reality. This is anthropo- 
morphic, of course, but the coldest metaphysician or the self-supposedly pre- 
suppositionless scientist is still an anthropos, and hence his theory of things 
must be anthropomorphic. Purposivenessis a corollary from the immanence 
of ideas and is coextensive with the facts of knowledge. Teleology is 
implicated in rationality and the ideal is only an aspect of the idea. ‘The 
one ultimate final purpose of the world, if such there be, remains the insolu- 
ble problem indicated by the coefficient of an irreducible X ”’ (p. 393). Evo- 
lutionary teleology hinges everything on this ultimate outcome and it is 
interesting to find Prof. Ladd holding views concerning it which may be 
gathered up into these three remarks: (1) It may well be unattainable and 
even inconceivable, for nature abhors the statical, the World never gets tired, 
** the idea itself perishes in its own completed realization ;” (2) it is not one 
purpose, it isof the very nature of an ideal end that it cannot be brought 
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under any ‘strict unity of conception ;” (3) we cannot attain the assurance 
of faith that this purpose is our own moral culture, taking the ethical idea in 
its Kantian sense. 

Having elaborated his ‘‘ theory,’? some questions remain to be considered ; 
chief of which is that of the relation of the Absolute Self to the world. It 
will hardly be thought that this is the strongest or most satisfactory part of 
the book. This self is not identifiable with the sum-total of things. Spirit 
and matter are both organically bound upinaself. Matter is reduced to 
force and force is will. ‘* Matter, considered as wholly without the charac- 
teristics of selfhood, is, as yet, not matter; it is nothing, and can do noth- 
ing; it is nought; it is not” (p. 460). On this crux philosophorum we may 
let the author speak for himself (p. 499) : 


‘‘ All the relations that exist amongst the particular existences of the world have their Ground 
in the Being of the Absolute ; and all these relations are but concrete and particular instances 
of that all-embracing relation in which the Absolute stands to the world as being its Ground. 
There are no relations conceivable, or possible, that do not have their sources and the guaranty 
of their actuality in the Absolute; and this eternal and unchangeable relation to the world 
includes and explains all particular relations.” 


Every individual display of energy has a double character ; it is an energy 
of the thing concerned and is to be classified as Heat, Magnetism, ete.; but 
it is also the ever-present energy of the Absolute. The source of my will- 
power is the source of all power—the Will of the Absolute. Even resisting 
and defiant, my will is yet unable for an instant to make itself independent 
of that source. Such a theory of Concursus has its virtues and its perils. 
It is less pantheistic than the neighboring philosophy of Harvard; if it is 
dualistic near by, it is monistic in the last analysis; if it has some unan- 
swered objections, what other theory has not? Still, the author seems con- 
strained and away from home in this part of his argument; he seems con- 
scious of embarrassing limitations and finds relief in telling us that these 
questions really belong to ethical and religious philosophy—as if they were 
therefore any the less a part of comprehensive ontological theory. 

Altogether the book is a valuable contribution. It is metaphysics strongly 
tinged with the empirical spirit. It is rather a treatise upon the genealogy of 
the categories than upon the nature of them. We are modestly told that it 
is only a ‘‘ theory ’’ which is presented ; that it is only tentative and specu- 
lative. It sees rationality and purposiveness in things, and that is good. It 
sees ‘* Self’ everywhere, and this leaves us wondering ; it may fit into pan- 
theism, or into old hylozoism, or, possibly, into the truth. The author fails 
to define satisfactorily the relation of the Self to the things we cognize and 
yet, if we press him to say whether it is the Self, or the manifestations of the 
self, which we see in things, he may insist upon our setting out the distinc- 
tion between the two. 

He avoids the ‘‘ artificial crazy-quilt work ’? of Kant; rather, with Lotze, 
he sees rational ideas and ethical ends in the World of Reality and, back of 
all thoughts and thinkers and things, he sees ‘‘that which” the plain man 
reverently calls God. He is not blameworthy for not answering all suggested 
questions; he is rather praiseworthy for answering so many well, and for 
not trying to answer some of the others. He goes as far as it is safe to go. 
Such a sound, fact-based, theistic philosophy is the supreme need of the 
thinking of to-day. Prof. Ladd has made every lover of Christian philosophy 
his debtor as few Americans have done, and this noble volume forms a 
fitting climax of his work in the paired hemispheres of Thought and Truth. 


San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 
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A SysTEmM OF EtTHICcs. By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Berlin. Edited and Translated with the Author’s 
Sanction from the Fourth Revised and Enlarged Edition, by FRANK 
THILLY, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 1 vol., large octavo, pp. xviii, 723. 
Price, $3 net. 


Prof. Thilly is to be congratulated on having rendered a useful service to 
the reading public by his translation of this book into English. Prof. Paul- 
sen’s System der Ethik, which first appeared in 1889, and has reached a 
fourth edition in the original German, is already well known to the philo- 
sophical specialist ; but it may be worth while to call the attention of readers 
of this REVIEW to it in its English dress. Prof. Thilly, too, is already 
well known from his translation of Paulsen’s Introduction to Philosophy and 
Weber’s History of Philosophy (from the French), as thoroughly competent 
for the task which he has here performed. In his bibliographical notes the 
translator has also made a substantial addition to the value of the book for 
the general reader. These are probably not intended to be complete; but 
surely it is an oversight that W. K. Clifford’s able Lectures and Essays are 
omitted from the list, for not only was the latter one of the pioneers in out- 
lining an ethics of naturalism under the conception of the evolutionary 
hypothesis, but Prof. Paulsen has a good deal in common with Clifford, as, 
for example, in the latter’s view of conscience as the voice of the “ Tribal- 
self.”’ In this connection let me also raise the question whether in case a 
reprint of this book in its English form should be called for, it might not be 
well to include in the translation the fourth book of the original, which is 
here omitted. The latter deals with human activity and relationships in 
society and the State, and would perhaps be quite as interesting to the 
casual reader as the other three books, while the more careful reader likes to 
have the whole of an author’s work before him. If this additional part 
were added and the book published in two volumes, they would also be 
handier to hold than the present volume, which is rather large and heavy ; 
and without any unpleasant implication it may be said of Prof. Paulsen, as 
Macaulay once said of Plato, that one should read him ‘ with his feet in 
the fender.”’ 

As the author states in his Preface, the book is not primarily designed for 
philosophers, but for all ‘readers, who have in some way or other been 
stimulated to meditate upon the problems of life, and are looking for some 
one to guide them.”’ If the professed philosopher finds little in it that is 
new and much that may appear superficial, he will at least find it interesting 
and suggestive, while the general reader should find it helpful and illuminat- 
ing, as well as fascinating, reading. The present writer confesses without 
shame that he has sat up far into the night to finish it. The author expresses 
himself with a clearness and vividness and with a wealth of literary allusion 
which makes altogether delightful reading and which is all too rare in 
German philosophical writings, where the tacit assumption seems often to 
be made that obscurity of thought and crabbedness of style are synonymous 
with, or at least indications of, profundity. The literary touch is well pre- 
served in the translation, where the author’s words are rendered into 
idiomatic English, without doing violence to his thought. Those who read 
German, and especially those who have had the pleasure of sitting at Prof. 
Paulsen’s feet in the classroom, will probably still prefer to read the book 
in the original German, where the sound of the teacher’s voice may be heard 
to echo from the printed page. But inasmuch as the book is popular, in the 
good sense of the word, both in intent and in effect, and is moreover one of 
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the very best of German ethical works, Prof. Thilly has done well in making 
it accessible to a wider circle of readers. There is scarcely a dull page in 
the book, and no effort is required to follow the thought of the author. 
This (in the present writer’s humble opinion) is due partly to the lucidity of 
the author’s style, and partly also to the fact that the book is not really pro- 
found. At all events, it isnot hard reading, as is, for example, let us say, 
Green’s Prolegomena. If it is not as profound as the latter book, nor as 
subtle as Prof. Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, it will probably prove attrac- 
tive to a wider circle of readers than either of them. Though called a 
System of Ethics, it is not properly a system at all, if by the latter is meant 
the logical unfolding of the subject matter in its various ramifications under 
the guiding influence of certain fundamental and unifying concepts, out of 
which the discussion of particulars necessarily and logically grows. Most 
of the questions of practical as well as theoretical ethics are discussed, but 
the various topics are rather loosely coérdinated, and while this perhaps 
makes the book easier to read, it also makes it harder to master in its unity. 
We recall, and may apply with equal appropriateness to the Ethics, Prof. 
James’ remark in his Preface to the English translation of Paulsen’s JIntro- 
duction to Philosophy that he ‘‘ should be glad to see the system tightened in 
certain places.” 

Prof. Paulsen divides his work into three books of nearly equal size, pre- 
fixed by an introductory chapter on “‘ The Nature and Function of Ethics.” 
Book i gives an outline of the history of ethical thought, and presents the 
Greek, the Christian, the medizval and the modern conceptions of life with 
characteristic clearness and vividness. Chapter ii, which deals with the 
Christian view and seems to me one of the best and freshest in the book, 
should prove especially interesting to theological readers. If the author 
emphasizes, and perhaps exaggerates, the antithesis between the Christian 
and the Greek conception, he does so avowedly for the purpose of bringing 
out the contrast between them. Far removed as Paulsen is from the Chris- 
tianity of the creeds and the Churches, he has entered with true insight into 
the Christian conception of life (as distinguished from dogma), and his 
book pulsates throughout with the fervor of the moral reformer, Von 
Gizycki to the contrary notwithstanding. Indeed one is tempted to say 
that if he had not been a popular philosopher he might have been a popular 
preacher ; for he has the moral earnestness and the popular style. See, for 
example, the chapter on ‘‘ The Evil, the Bad and Theodicy,” in Book ii, and 
much of Book iii, which deals with ethical practice under the heading of 
*““The Doctrine of Virtues and Duties,’ and many pages of. which would 
make excellent practical sermons. The whole of the third book, while in no 
sense profound, is very interesting and is marked by many happy turns of 
thought, as for example the remarks on Judas Iscariot at the end of the 
chapter on ‘* Suicide,’”’ where the author says the fact that Judas ‘* was able to 
despair of what he had done, shows that he was not an utterly wicked man.”’ 
The topics discussed in this third book are Self-control, Bodily Life, 
Econonic Life, Spiritual Life and Culture, Honor and the Love of Honor, 
Suicide, Compassion and Benevolence, Justice, Love of Neighbor, and 
Veracity. 

While, as already stated, Prof. Paulsen’s work can scarcely be called a 
systematic treatise on ethics, the leading principles of his ethical theory are 
carried over into the discussion of the practical problems, and furnish the 
clue to his solution of them, so that the book is not without a certain or- 
ganic unity of thought. Thus, for example, in his discussion of Justice and 
Veracity, he consistently applies what he calls the “ teleological ”’ view in 
opposition to the ‘‘intuitional formalistic’’ view. The latter regards lying 
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as inherently wrong and disgraceful. The former finds it wrong because of 
‘* the effects which falsehood naturally tends to have upon the conduct of 
life.” The same is true of Justice. The latter ‘‘is good because it has the 
tendency to establish and maintain a state of security, the precondition of 
systematized, i. e., human, activity, and peace, the precondition of social 
life. Injustice is bad, as a mode of conduct and habit of the will, because it 
tends to destroy these foundations of human welfare.’’ Hence follows 
‘“*the teleological necessity of positive right ’’ in the State, and the teleo- 
logical justification of the ‘* preventive ” theory of punishment. 

This brings us to the very centre of Paulsen’s theoretical ethics, the de- 
velopment of which forms the content of the second book. If we recognize 
two schools of moral philosophers according as they construe conduct under 
the conception of Duty or the Right on the one hand, or with reference to 
the End to be realized on the other hand, Paulsen belongs to the latter. 
The former school, with Kant as its great representative, holds that good 
and bad in the moral sphere are absolute qualities dependent upon the will 
alone, and are not farther reducible or explicable. The latter explains the 
goodness and badness of conduct by their effects in promoting or hindering 
the designated End. The End or the Good may be defined in various ways ; 
among others, as Happiness, either individual or universal, or as Perfection. 
Paulsen had formerly used the word Utilitarianism to describe his system, 
but has now very properly abandoned it, owing to the misconception which 
naturally arose from his use of the term. Accordingly he has coined the 
term energism in order to contrast his view with hedonism in either of its 
two forms. By energism he means to signify that ‘‘the end of the will is 
not feeling, but action.”’ He defines the highest good as ‘‘ the perfect devel- 
opment and exercise of life ;”? and again, ‘‘ the goal at which the will of any 
living creature aims, is the normal exercise of the vital functions which con- 
stitute its nature.”’ But he does not rest here with the naturalistic ethic ; 
for just as Mill introduced qualitative differences into pleasures, so Paulsen 
introduces them into the vital functions of human nature, and accordingly 
he reaches the old Aristotelian definition that the end or ‘‘ welfare consists in 
the exercise of all virtues and capacities, especially of the highest.’? Thus it 
will be seen that while at first sight there is a certain vagueness in the dis- 
cussion, and it is not clear whether he should be classed with the natural- 
istic school or with that of T. H. Green (of whom he seems curiously 
oblivious), he here approaches the Perfectionist or Idealistic ethic in his con- 
ception of the End. On the other hand, in his account of Conscience and 
the concept of Duty, he follows Bain and Spencer. ‘‘ Custom forms the 
original content of Duty.” ‘‘ Duty is invested with the authority of 
custom.’’ ‘Conscience is the existence of custom in the consciousness of 
the individual.’’ Here he is purely naturalistic. But conscience gradually 
“‘acquires a new meaning.” At first it measures morality simply by 
custom ; later it judges according to its special ideal. Hence, the individual 
conscience may transcend its environment and even “bring the agent into 
conflict with custom.” 

Now, if there is no transcendental source at all of moral ideas, if conscience 
in the individual is simply the reflex of social custom, how explain the fact 
that every now and then some one arises whose conscience transcends and 
brings him in conflict with custom ? The appearance of such a man, says 
Paulsen, marks a dramatic crisis in history, and he is known as a moral 
reformer. Jesus was such. How explain such an one’s conscience? and 
how, still further, explain the fact that he is under obligation to obey his 
conscience—this subjective standard—in opposition to the objective standard 
of his environment ? Paulsen admits that no act has moral worth except 
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it be done in conformity to the dictates of conscience. In order, then, to 
conserve the idea of moral value, we must ensure the authority of conscience. 
If we grant that the content of the category of obligation may grow and 
change under the influence of custom and experience; granting, too, that 
Intuitional Ethics is open to criticism in maintaining that conscience always 
knows immediately and intuitively what duty demands, without reference 
to the consequence of action, and that there can be no exception to the duty 
of conformity to a moral law, such as veracity ; granting that intuitionism 
cannot account for the divergencies in the content of the category of obliga- 
tion, and that we are obliged to give a naturalistic or historical explanation 
of these divergencies—the fact of Duty itself or Obligation still remains. 
Conscience may not tell me with indubitable certainty what I ought to do— 
but if moral conduct means anything, it surely means that I ought. In 
other words, obligation is the ultimate concept in ethics, Paulsen, there- 
fore, seems open to criticism, not because he gets the content of the category 
of obligation for the individual from custom and experience, but because he 
too lightly passes over what is surely the fundamental ethical problem—the 
question, viz., of the nature of obligation. If Ethics deals not merely with 
the Is, but with the Ought-to-be,as Paulsen seems to recognize in his con- 
ception of the ideal end to be realized, then he should seek either to show 
why I ought to strive to realize this end, or else that I am under no obliga- 
tion to realize it. Consistent moralists do either the one or the other. 

Thus one may assert, as some do assert, that obligation is a fiction, and 
that ethics is simply a descriptive science, dealing with what is (in which 
case One cannot well see how there can be any end in view either); or one 
may contend that there is an end which ought to be striven for—in which 
case it should be sought to ground the obligation somehow. But Paulsen 
does neither ; or at least he does not do it as explicitly as one could wish. 
This may be taken as an illustration of what is characteristic of the book as 
a whole—the fact, viz., that it is stronger on the practical than on the 
theoretical side. 

Now, of course, it is not important to label Paulsen’s ethical theory, 
though it may be useful to indicate his affinities with other systems, as I have 
done. Farther than this, it is important in more ways than one, and 
especially in regard to the question just raised as to the nature of obligation, 
to know where he really stands with reference to the two types of ethical . 
theory already mentioned—whether his view of the whole developmental 
world-process is naturalistic or teleological, whether evolution has pro- 
duced the moral ideal, or whether the ideal furnishes the explanation of the 
process. Though there is much in his system that looks purely naturalistic, 
and one could wish that he had stated his position more definitely, I think it 
is safe to say that even here he leans to the latter view, and reference to the 
Introduction to Philosophy, which gives his general world-view more fully, 
makes this clear.* From lack of space I must omit citation and speak 
briefly, but I wish to emphasize this point, because I hold the choice between 
the naturalistic, or purely scientific, and the teleological view of nature to 
be the cardinal point for ethics as well as for philosophy generally. For, in 
the first place, if nature is not purposive as a whole, how can there be an end 
for man as a part of nature ? Or how, in other words, can we construe con- 
duct in terms of the Ideal, or Highest Good? I do not, of course, mean to 
imply that man does not rise above corporeal nature, and that his end is not 
different from and higher than that of the latter—nay, it may even be true, 

* We find the key to this double aspect of his philosophy in a single sentence of the Introduc- 


tion: Everything must occur and be explained physically ; everything must be considered and inter- 
preted metaphysically (Intro., p. 162). 
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as Huxley contends, that the goal of human progress is to be reached, not by 
imitating, but by combating, the cosmic process—but, rather, simply that 
any ethic, or, for that matter, any philosophy of nature either, which is not 
merely a descriptive science of what is, but which builds upon the idea of a 
Good to be realized, as Paulsen does, must take a teleological view of the 
totality of existence. And in the second place, it is generally recognized 
that the Ideal is something which one Ought to strive to realize. The recog- 
nition of an ideal seems to carry with it by common consent an obligation to 
strive to realizeit. If this be so, it does not make so much difference whether 
we regard the concept of Duty or that of the Good as the ultimate one in 
moral philosophy. They are both involved ; but without discussing the 
question as to the priority of either, it seems clear that the worth of both of 
them must depend upon our view of the world asa whole. There is place for 
a type of intuitional ethics which, though different from that of the last 
century, still teaches an imperative morality, and yet is not so far removed 
from the so-called ethics of idealism. The name of a system does not much 
signify. 

Without, then, going so far as to say that we must adopt the theological 
position and ground moral obligation upon the relation of the individual to 
an external Will which issues definite commands in the voice of conscience 
and enforces them by the apparatus of future rewards and punishments, it 
is clear not only that we must have some transcendental foundation for 
morality, but also that otherwise we are not even justified in employing the 
terminology of Idealistic Ethics. It makes all the difference in the world 
whether we regard conscience as thinking the world-process after the thought 
of God, or after the process of natural selection. It makes a vast difference 
whether we regard moral laws simply as our subjective conception of the 
way in which we see nature working, and the latter as tending toward no 
definite goal; or whether we regard them as having a real objective exist- 
ence behind and back of nature and guiding it to the realization of an ideal 
end. It may, of course, be said that these laws are in either case only our 
induction from the study of nature and our description of the method—the 
How—of the world-process. But it makes all the difference what metaphy- 
sical construction we finally put upon the process. A description of the 
method of evolution, as Huxley has reminded us, is not the same thing as 
an explanation of the process. 

If there be a world-plan toward the realization of which the universe 
is moving, then nature is purposive, is teleological, and in ‘‘ the round earth, 
and the living air, and in the mind of man,” especially in the highest aspect 
of man’s nature, which we call conscience, we may expect to find indications 
of the divine intent of nature. If we hold that there is a moral order of the 
universe, then wisdom, which in this case means moral conduct, is justified 
of her children, because they know that they are acting in harmony with a 
stream of tendency which makes for righteousness, not blindly, uncon- 
sciously and by chance, but as the result of the divine purpose back of nature 
which orders all things for good. Hence, in the conscious moral effort to 
follow after the highest good, the human spirit rises above that cosmic order 
of which it is a part and becomes coworker together with God for the 
realization of the divine purpose, and the feeling of obligation becomes not 
simply a point or phase in the cosmic process, but is objectively grounded in 
the nature of the Absolute. 

Possibly the ethical view just sketched may not differ so very widely 
from Prof. Paulsen’s after all. Nor, although Paulsen sharply criticises 
the Kantian ethics, is his own system devoid of affinity with the former. 
Thus, as Kant makes the idea of Duty or Obligation intuitive, so Paulsen 
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makes that of the highest good. And as Kant gives Obligation a transcend- 
ental foundation in the will of God, so Paulsen founds his moral laws or 
moral good ultimately in faith in a moral order of the world which tran- 
scends the corporeal order—which is not produced by the latter simply as an 
episode in it--but rather of which the latter, the cosmic order, is the historic 
manifestation. The content of conscience, he says, varies, but ‘‘ the form is 
universally thesame: a knowledge of a higher will, by which the individual 
will feels itself internally bound. This higher will is in the last analysis uni- 
versally regarded as the will of a superhuman, of a divine power ”’ (p. 364; see 
also p. 366). Prof. Paulsen, however, would not speak of an intelligent will 
existing back of nature and working by design. He rejects what he calls 
anthropomorphic theism and for the notion of design, which, he says, “ is not 
included in the notion of finality,” he substitutes that of “purposive im- 
pulse,’? which he says is the characteristic of the will (Introd. to Philos., 
Eng. Tr., pp. 218, 228). He insists quite correctly that ‘‘ the rejection of an- 
thromorphic theism and its explanation of nature by design is not equivalent 
to the rejection of a teleological conception of the world”’ (ibid., p.218). He 
thus differs from Spinoza (who, together with Schopenhauer, has exerted 
deep influence upon his thinking), in that he holds a teleological view of the 
universe ; and he perhaps approaches most nearly to Schopenhauer in hold- 
ing that this teleology is due not to design, but to the ‘ purposive impulse ”’ 
of will. His philosophy is, indeed, essentially a philosophy of the will. 
Though he holds a teleological view of the world, he rejects the teleological 
argument for the existence of God. He calls his system idealistic monism or 
pantheism, and not theism ; yet he does not escape the anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions to which he takes exception in the latter. For while he despairs of 
a raticnal proof of the existence of God, religious faith teaches us ‘‘ that the 
world and destiny are not a lot of blind and aimless accidents, but that they 
are determined by an idea of the good, by God, the all-real and all-good Being’? 
Introd., p. 246). And again: ‘‘ Inasmuch as the human mind is the highest 
and most important thing that we know, we can form an idea of God only 
by intensifying human attributes” (p. 254). 

This is not only anthropomorphic language: it sounds sufficiently theistic. 
Hence we are led to ask two questions: first,if we are bound to think of God 
after the analogy of human attributes, why deny to Him the conscious intel- 
ligence which characterizes man? And, secondly, if we recognize a teleo- 
logical trend in nature, why not take the next step and infer that this is due 
to conscious design? But Prof. Paulsen does not take this step. He 
denies the validity of any of the so-called proofs of theexistence of God. At 
the same time he believes that ‘‘ the natural order of the world isat the same 
time a moral order,”’ and that this is determined by God. Thus his view of 
the world is ultimately determined by faith and not by reason, in spite of the 
fact that he says a’ faith-philosophy is a contradiction in terms. If, how- 
ever, his philosophical theory of the universe is to rest finally upon faith, he 
should begin with a chapter on the philosophy of faith, and so justify the 
act of ‘‘ believing where we cannot prove.”’ 

Princeton University. GEORGE S. PATTON. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HisToRY. By Rev. A. SCHADE, Ph.D. Based upon 
the Works of Dr. R. Rocholl. A. Schade, Publisher, 1134-1138 Pearl 
Street, Cleveland, O., 1899. Royal 8vo, pp. xxxvii, 437. 


- 


” 


There are two views of universal history, either of which is inconsistent 
with the dignity of the idea of a philosophy of history. One is that held 
by such writers as Buckle who naturalize humanity and make the develop- 
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ment of mankind nothing more than the development of an acorn—that is 
to say, only an incident in the vast program of cosmical evolution. The 
other assumes the Pelagian conception of man; it regards all free acts as 
eo facto contingent ; it views the past as a tangled maze of atomistic and 
mutually unrelatable events, and, accordingly, makes any sort of social 
science an utter impossibility. 

Hegel says that when Philosophy comes to school to History it brings with 
it only the simple conception of Reason, and ‘that the history of the 
world, therefore, presents us with a rational process.”* Again he says: 
**To him who looks upon the world rationally, the world in its turn pre- 
sents a rational aspect.”+ Certainly, the very idea of a philosophy of his- 
tory involves this much. 

The work before us is plainly that of no untrained hand. We could wish 
that the author had been less modest and had given us some information as 
to how much of this book is Dr. Rocholl’s and how much is hisown. The 
title-page informs us that the rights have been “‘ obtained from the author 
and publisher of the German original,’? which first appeared in 1892; but 
no Preface explains what or how great modifications that original work has 
undergone in passing through the hands of the American collaborator. 

The work assumes that man is the “ type and theme” of history ; “‘ he 
bears within him the theme of the opera and carries through the funda. 
mental note, the motif of the grand fugue’’ (p. 89). History, then, like 
man, belongs to both spheres; it is that grand web ‘‘in which necessity 
forms the warp and freedom the woof.’’ Herder’s idea is fully accepted that 
man is the connecting link between two worlds, the child of two creations. 
Surroundings do influence, but they do not determine the characters of men. 
Nature does not explain man, but man, nature. No theory of natural evolu- 
tion, no philosophy of Monism, can bridge over the deep chasm between the 
two parts of man’s being, the physical and the personal. 

History is eminently the empiric science, and in language, in philology, is the 
key for disclosing the problems of the synthesis of matter and mind in man. 
Humanity is not a collection, but a unity. Homogeneity in the concrete calls 
for a first man. This first man is a microcosm of the spiritual world. The 
history of the race is but the setting forth of his potentialities. But there 
came in the Great Catastrophe. We find at every step Schelling’s “ das 
Nicht-sein-sollende ’’—what ought not to be. The bad is only bad at the 
best. When the French philosopher tried to refine it away before Frederic 
the Great, the latter quietly replied: ‘‘ You do not know the ‘ canaille.’ ” 
The Bad is a positive somewhat, it is a will. To man in such a case, relig- 
iousness becomes a‘ longing for repristination and religion becomes a pro- 
vision for and progress toward it. Ethnic evolution into the true religion is 
disproved from the historical fact that, before Christ, all the nations ‘*‘ pro- 
gressed only in downward evolution.’? ‘‘ Myths are not the parental 
source of religion, but the religio-historic memory is the source of the 
myths’ (p. 107). The Incarnation is demanded by every consideration of 
need in the condition of man after this calamity. Oriental thought tends 
to Transcendentalism ; occidental, to Immanency. The Incarnation, when 
it becomes historical, must combine the Infinite of the eastern mind with 
the Finite of the western. This it did, and the Incarnate Christ is the key 
to the macrocosmos. 

We are guided by the author, along a most interesting route, through 
the winding course of ages, until, by and by, we find ourselves in the pres- 
ence of the new thought of Humanism, the cardinal principle of the true 


* Lectures on the Philosophy of History, Bohn’s Edition, p. 9. 
+ Ibid, p. 11. 
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civilization, the highest degree of which, obtainable by man, the author, in 
company with Paul and Herder and Dorner, pronounces to be Religion. 
History cannot be read except in the light of religion ; it cannot be compre- 
hended apart from Christ. He is the focus of all the diverse forms of ethnic 
consciousness. With Droysen, the author regards Christ as ‘‘ that man, 
toward whom all ancient heathendom verged, through whom alone its his- 
tory can be interpreted.’’ 

It is scarcely possible here to give an adequate, if indeed an intelligible, 
indication of the author’s point of view or line of thought. ‘The book is in 
three parts. The first treats of Historics, or Prolegomena of the Philoso- 
phy of History, discussing both the coéfficient factors and the operative 
mode of history. The second part is the main portion of the book and pre- 
sents, in a philosophico-historical way, the growth from the first or periphe- 
ral circle of nations—the Turano-Mongolo-Malayan—by way of the second 
circle, the Aryans, to the third in the Mediterranean Basin. Then comes 
‘“*The Divide of the Times.”’ Descending from this Divide, we find first 
the third circle in the post-Augustan Period; next the second circle, in 
the Indo-German Medizval Age; reaching out again to the first and most 
peripheral circle in the Modern Age of Missions. The third part of the book 
discusses the Problems of Historics, first as the enigmata, and second as the 
results, of history. This third part is exceedingly interesting, treating as it 
does of such questions as the rationale of Savagery ; paroxysmal movements, 
backward or forward, in the course of a nationality; and the “ great man 
theory ’’ of history. The book is in every sense a heavy one. It is chopped 
up into paragraphs, with alternating types. The language is severely tech- 
nical and the style thoroughly didactic. But it is, indeed, a noble book. It 
bespeaks a master-mind in the sphere of “‘ historics.”? It abounds in valu- 
able references to standard writers on the subject. It is full of most sug- 
gestive comments upon the development of and the relations between, the 
various types of ethnic tendency and genius and character. It is reverently 
loyal, throughout, to the Theanthropic Logos, who is regarded as the Inter- 
preter and the Goal of history. 

The author has no apology to offer in directing natural science for advice 
to a higher council, to metaphysics. Thus advised, history finds three con- 
centric circles. The first, the periphery, is the natural universe. The sec- 
ond is the human world, with its mixed sphere of psychico-pneumatic life. 
The third is the purely spiritual Kingdom of Heaven, on earth and in 
heaven, the goal toward which all rotating cycles have been tending from 
the beginning. Human redemption means cosmical reconciliation and the 
whole world is to be delivered from its present deranged and imperfect state. 
The Divine is immanent everywhere and the second coming of the Lord of 
the world will be largely only ‘‘ the dropping of the incognito.” Matter is 
now ponderable and visible, having protruded from its true nature of invisi- 
bility on account of the abnormity prevailing in the cosmos; but it may 
still be reabsorbed or transmutated into its pristine invisibility. Coarse sand 
may become transparent crystal without changing its essence. Nature thus 
sublimated will no longer be a concealing veil or a mere semblance of spir- 
itual and sublime realities, but it will then be their most adequate and im- 
perishable expression. 

All this may lead the reader to inquire what has become of the Monism 
which the author has abhorred and denounced so vigorously. But if, from 
the view-point of sober scientific physics, it seem fantastic and far-fetched, 
we are told that it is corroborated by the well-authenticated conclusions of 
such men as Baader and Fechner and others, who agree that ‘* visible mat- 
ter can be accounted for in no other way than as having issued from imma. 
terial principles.” 
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** Along with the transmutation of the cosmos thus indicated, the myste- 
ries will become disclosed, which are as yet veiled by, but shine through this 
temporary constitution of human nature. The dual form of consciousness 
becomes liberated from its polar strains. In a new form of corporeality the 
human being assumes and assimilates to itself new organs answering its new 
environments in the changed order of things. Now at last has man entered 
the state of perfection. For after the reappearance of the prototype or im- 
age after whom man was created, his corporeality is to correspond with that 
of the glorified Mediator. . . . . Then at last man stands out conspicuously 
in the grandeur of his perfection. With this consummation history comes 
toaclose. The fabric of the visible is then taken down, having fulfilled its 
purpose of serving as the scaffold in the upbuilding of the temple” (p. 480). 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


What Is Thought ? Or the Problem of Philosophy by way of a General Con- 
clusion so Far. By James Hutchison Stirling, LL.D., Edinburgh. 8vo, 
pp. ix, 423. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1900.) Did anybody ever write Philosophy (or anything 
else) in the style of Dr. Hutchison Stirling? This tumultuous stream of 
learning so thoroughly made his own that he has difficulty in making it 
anybody else’s: this torrent of allusion and comment and shrewd personal 
contribution to thought: this perfect deluge of figures of speech and 
Browningesque twists of expression—who can read it without constant 
wonder? Dr. Hutchison Stirling’s books are not to be dipped into, if for 
no other reason (though there are other reasons) than that he who dips into 
this fountain will not easily be satisfied until he has drunk to the bottom. 
The present volume is, in these matters, just like all the rest that have pre- 
ceded it to the instruction and delight of the world. It undertakes to tell 
us what thought is, but it does more than that—it shows us what thinking is, 
thinking on the highest themes, in the highest way, with no lesser aim than 
the explanation of the universe. Dr. Hutchison Stirling’s high spiritual 
position in Philosophy is well known : he does yeoman’s service again in this 
volume in its defense. Not science, he says, but metaphysics holds the 
key, and a metaphysics that reckons with the highest things. ‘‘ It appears 
to me,” he says as he closes his volume, ‘‘ that with what has been all, some- 
what amply, put before us, we can not— return to Kant.’ Can we return 
to this, for example, that any ordinary thing—a shoe—has an extraordinary 
unseen double of itself in a—Thing-in-Itself ? Or that the time that the one-o- 
clock gun fires in, and the space André’s balloon mounts in, are, neither the 
one nor the other of them, there where we think they are, outside of us, but 
both, on the contrary, inside? Or that cause, with each of its other fellow- 
categories, is not, by any means a something on its own account without, 
but, really, a simple secretion of the cells or pigeon-holes of our own 
brains ? Or that the I—whatever I may possibly think the I I am—I am not 
at all that I—hardly ever an i—only the dot on it?” Surely he who reads 
these words will not rest till he goes to the volume itself and learns at his 
own brilliant hands what Dr. Hutchison Stirling would have us go back or 
forward to, for the explanation of the universe.——Truth and Error; or The 
Science of Intellection. By J. W. Powell. 8vo, pp. 428. (Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1898.) Mr. Powell’s delightfully written vol- 
ume has the excellences and faults that usually attend the excursions of a 
vigorous mind into a realm to some degree fresh to it. Its highest quality is 
stimulation. We find many occasions for shaking our heads doubtingly as 
we read: but our eyes do not grow heavy nor our attention flag. Professed 
students of philosophy will find it suggestive: beginners may find a better 
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guide.—The Problems of Philosophy. An Introduction to the Study of 
Philosophy. By John Grier Hibben, Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Logic in 
Princeton University. 12mo, pp. vii, 208. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1898.) A thoroughly helpful book, much needed and supplying the 
want admirably. Dr. Hibben’s one design has been to enable the student 
entering on the serious study of philosophy to orient himself readily and so 
to take up his work intelligently. To secure this end he sets forth in sim- 
ple words the salient features of the several views taken by the various 
schools on the great questions of Ontology, Cosmology, Psychology, Episte- 
mology, Logic, Ethics, Political Science and Msthetics. It was a difficult 
task he undertook: he has accomplished it with eminent success. ——The Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy. By the Right Hon. F. Max Miiller, K.M., 
Foreign Member of the French Institute. 8vo, pp. xxxi, 618. (Lon- 
don, New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1899.) It isa dis- 
tinct service that Prof. Max Miiller has rendered the world in throwing to- 
gether the notes which he has accumulated during nearly half a century’s 
study of the Philosophies of India into this comprehensive and connected 
account of The Six Systems. Thorough expositions of one or the other of 
these systems others have given us: the merit of this work is that it sets 
side by side the fundamental teachings of them all, and thus provides us with 
something like a complete outline of the philosophical thought of India. 
Even thus perhaps we may say, as Prof. Max Miiller says, we are very far 
off still from anything that deserves to be called a History of Indian Phil- 
osophy: the chronological framework is as yet almost entirely absent ; the 
personality of the thinkers and all that illuminating material which grows 
out of the ascertained connection of the currents of thought with affairs is 
as good as entirely lacking. We get the several systems of India Philoso- 
phy in as dry a light as possible—each expressed in a series of abstract propo- 
sitions which leave nothing to be desired in the way of precision, frank- 
ness or consequentially, and everything in the way of vitalizing concreteness, 
The student may felicitate himself, as Prof. Max Miiller does, that there is 
“little room for uncertainty as to the exact position which each of these 
philosophies occupies in the great battlefield of thought ’’—but after all it is 
only the position of the philosophy not of the philosopher that he can locate : 
and herein there is more loss than is at first apparent—even to the student of 
thought, the product, rather than of men, the producers. What can be 
done in the way of easing to the reader the task—sometimes not an undreary 
one—of resurrecting these dry bones of dead ideas, Prof. Max Miiller does for 
him: in the way both of exposition and of selection with large omissions. Of 
all the six systems only one appears to retain hold to-day in the living thought 
of men—the Vedanta. The rest lie forgotten in their tombs and their shad- 
ows only fall athwart the mind of the student as he delves in the past of 
the old Indian world. Perhapsit may be said that they never really lived,—in 
the sense that the conceptions of more active races have lived as they ener- 
gized the peoples whom they dominated to play their parts in the world. 
Prof. Max Miiller looks upon the sequestered condition of life in early India 
as in a sense the mother of its philosophies. Whereon two questions arise: 
Is after all stagnation favorable to philosophy ? Is the philosophy that 
grows out of stagnation of value to a world of action ?——History of Ancient 
Philosophy. By Dr. W. Windelband, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg. Authorized Translation by Herbert Ernest Cush- 
man, Ph.D., Instructor of Philosophy in Tufts College. From the Second 
German Edition. 8vo, pp. xv, 393. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1899.) Prof. Windelband’s general History of Philosophy has already been 
before the English-speaking public for a few years (see this REVIEW, vi, 
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583), and the reception it has met, as well as the superior excellence of his 
sketch of Ancient Philosophy, affords fair occasion for the translation of the 
latter book also. Itis given to us in excellent form. The specialty of the 
treatment of the subject here, as is well known, is the connection that is 
everywhere instituted between the history of thought and the history of 
affairs. The readers of this volume are accordingly never permitted to feel 
that they are dealing with abstractions, but are kept aware that it is a vital 
process of human thinking that is unrolled before them. The gain in the 
understanding of ancient philosophy is immense.——History of Modern Phil- 
osophy in France. By Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, Maitre de Conférences in the Sor- 
bonne, Professor in the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. With Por- 
traits of the leading French Philosophers. 8vo, pp. xi, 500. (Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1899.) Here isan admirably written book, filled 
with that luminous perspicacy and artistic balance of literary values charac- 
teristic of the French genius, admirably translated by Miss Coblence under 
the editorship of Prof. Carruth, and admirably set forth by the publishers in 
what, with its clear type and ample margins and well-executed portraits, is 
almost an edition de luxe. In scope the historical survey begins naturally 
with Descartes, the stamp of whose spirit has with singular persistency 
abided upon French thinking for three centuries; it proceeds by emphasis 
on the thinkers who may be thought to have played a substantive part in the 
general evolution of French thought; and it ends in a brief but lucid survey 
of Contemporary Movements in French Philosophy—a chapter which is by 
itself worth the price of the whole volume to the earnest student of the 
currents of thought of our times. A select bibliography has been added and 
an ample index. Asa whole the volume is one of the most attractive pub- 
lications in the history of philosophy of the year.——Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania: Series in Philosophy. No. 3. On Spinozistic 
Immortality. By George Stuart Fullerton, Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. 8vo, pp. viii, 154. 
(Philadelphia: The University Press; Boston: Ginn & Co., 1899.) An 
admirable piece of sound analysis of a system of thought is presented to us 
in this study of Spinoza’s doctrine of existences and essences and of the 
passage of the soul from the world of perishable things to that of things 
imperishable and eternal. Distinguishing between Spinoza’s system and 
whatever items of his personal aspirations and hopes intruded themselves 
into his speculations from time to time, when his mind was less on its watch, 
Dr. Fullerton shows that to Spinozism God is nothing more than a name 
for the sum of things or an hypostatized abstraction, and immortality only 
the timeless eternity of the essence with the obliteration of all the personal 
past. Though there may be recognized a religious element in Spinoza, 
therefore, he quite rightly denies that there is anything religious about 
Spinozism.——Discourse on the Method of Rightly Conducting the Reason 
and Seeking Truth in the Sciences. By René Descartes. Translated from 
the French and Collated with the Latin by John Veitch, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Authorizeg 
Reprint. 8vo, pp. vi, 87. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 
1899.) The Open Court Publishing Co. has performed a service to 
the philosophical public in placing this excellent edition of Descartes 
famous Discourse on Method within its reach, at the small cost of 
25 cents. The editorial care of the reprint seems to have fallen 
into the hands of Mr. Thomas J. McCormack, and has been excel- 
lently carried out. A historical Preface precedes the well-printed text, 
and a well-chosen ‘‘ Descartes Literature’? and an Index succeeds.—— 
Thomas Reid. By A. Campbell Fraser. ‘*‘ Famous Scots Series.’”’? Post 8vo, 
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pp. 160. (Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1898.) 
‘** A series of short, bright biographies” is the style in which the publishers 
advertise the ‘‘ Famous Scots Series’’: and the volumes hitherto published 
justify the description. Not less the present volume from the practiced pen 
of Prof. Fraser. But he has managed to make it, nevertheless, also a con- 
tribution to the history of philosophy. ‘* This little book,’’ he tells us, ‘is 
an attempt to present Reid in a freshlight. It deals with the Scottish chap- 
ter in that enduring alternation between agnostic despair and endeavor after 
perfect insight which seems to be a law of the philosophical progress of man- 
kind. Thomas Reid, home-bred and self-contained, is the national repre- 
sentative, in the eighteenth century, of the via media between these ex- 
tremes.”? Approaching his task from this point of view, the author has been 
able to give us in small compass an engrossing picture of both the man and 
his contribution to thought.——Kant and Spencer. A Study of the Fallacies 
of Agnosticism. By Dr. Paul Carus. 12mo, pp. 105. (Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1899.) In this little volume there are collected from 
The Open Court and The Monist (magazines edited by Dr. Carus) certain 
essays in which Dr. Carus comes to the defense of Kant asan ethical thinker 
against the strictures of Mr. Spencer. To them is added a discussion of the 
criticisms passed on Mr. Spencer between him and the author. Dr. Carus 
certainly convicts Mr. Spencer of failing to understand Kant, and makes a 
positive contribution to the broader understanding of Kant’s doctrine of 
Evolution, as well as of his general philosophical significance.——The Story 
of the Mind. By James Mark Baldwin. With lllustrations. 16mo, pp. vii, . 
236. (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1899.) Prof. Baldwin has already 
made his psychological standpoint and opinions quite clear to his fellow- 
workers, both in a long series of elaborated treatises and in a numerous body 
of more evanescent discussions. He now addresses himself to tell ** the 
story of the mind ”’ to a wider audience. Needless to say he does it with the 
wealth of knowledge and points of view to be expected of so accomplished a 
student of the subject. It is more to the point to say that he here sets forth 
his opinions on this great subject in a fashion which will assuredly wing 
them to even the minds of the less instructed and less attentive of his readers. 
It is a thoroughly popular book. One wonders at the confidence with which 
some of the opinions expressed are announced—even such fundamental pos- 
tulates as that of evolution (which is the presupposition of the whole pre- 
sentation): but no one will fail to “enjoy these instructive and even séme- 
times racy pages. An excellent fundamental bibliography is appended.— 
The Evolution of General Ideas. By Zh. Ribot, Professor in the Collége de 
France. Authorized Translation from the French by Frances A. Welby. 
8vo, pp. xi, 281. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1899.) ——The 
Psychology of Reasoning, Based on Experimental Researches in Hypnotism. 
By Alfred Binet, Director of the Laboratory of Physiological Psychology in 
the Sorbonne (Hautes Etudes). Translated from the Second French Edi- 
tion by Adam Gowans Whyte, B.Sc. 8vo, pp. iv, 191. (Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1899.) Here are two additional volumes of the valu- 
able psychological works of MM. Binet and Ribot, which the {Open Court 
Company has been giving us in excellent English translations for a series of 
years. As in the former issues, the translations are well made; and the 
books are well manufactured. The issue of these translations is a distinct 
contribution to English literature in the by-ways of psychological research. 
—tThe Soul of Man. An Investigation of the Facts of Physiological and 
Experimental Psychology. By Dr. Paul Carus. With 182 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Second Edition. 8vo, pp. xviii, 482. (Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1900.) The first edition of this somewhat sketchy book 
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appeared in 1891. Its standpoint is that of radical, unmitigated monism. It 
brings together a great body of physiological facts, admirably illustrated 
from the best sources, and a considerable body of discussions on themes 
more or less connected with that fruit of deduced facts which the deluded 
substantialize into what they call their mind. Dr. Carus writes interestingly 
and instructively, and his books can never be consulted without gain.—— 
The Ethical Problem. Three Lectures on Ethics as a Science. By Dr. Paul 
Carus. Second Edition, Enlarged by a Discusson of the Subject by William 
M. Salter, John Maddock, F. M. Holland, Prof. Friedrich Jodl, Dr. R. 
Lewins, Prof. H. Hoeffding, Prof. L. M. Billia; with Replies by the Au- 
thor. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 351. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1899.) 
Dr. Carus’ fundamental ethical contention is that ethics are not an inde- 
pendent science, but must find their basis in philosophical or religious con- 
ceptions ; the actual basis he seeks for them he discovers in a “‘ unitary con- 
ception of the world’’—or, in other and briefer words, in ‘‘nature.”” The 
core of the present volume consists of three lectures delivered before the 
Society of Ethical Culture of Chicago, and designed to develop the author’s 
views in contrast with the foundationless ethical teaching current in the 
Society ; to these are added some of the criticisms called out by the publica- 
tion of these lectures and the author’s answers thereto. A great many view- 
points thus come to expression ; and the book is most stimulating reading. 
—Institutes of Moral Philosophy. By Lyman B. Tefft, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
xxvii, 372. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society [1899].) 
This is an earnest attempt to elaborate a system of ethics from a Christian 
standpoint and on a Christian basis—with the moral intuition and the Holy 
Scriptures as codrdinate sources of moral facts. Perhaps a little more is 
included in the way of validation of sources than belongs strictly within the 
limits of an ethical system proper: but the practical needs of the class ap- 
pealed to—primarily the pupils in our schools—may supply a fair defense 
of the procedure. The work is divided into numbered sections and otherwise 
adapted for use in the class-room.—Degeneracy; Its Causes, Signs and 
Results. By Eugene S. Talbot, M.D., D.D.S., Professor in the Woman’s 
Medical School, Northwestern University, U.S.A. With 120 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 372. (London: Walter Scott; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1898.) The subject treated in this work is not a pleasant 
one; but the facts marshaled cannot be avoided or safely disregarded. Dr. 
Talbot, while drawing largely on his “own observations, has also laid the 
European contributors to the study of the subject under contribution, 
and has produced a work which seems uncommonly restrained and compre- 
hensive for a treatise on one of our newer lines of theorizing and research. 





I1.—APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CHRISTAN FaItH. By CHARLES W. RISHELL, 
A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Historical Theology in Boston University 
School of Theology. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts 
& Jennings. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 616. 


This large volume is the ninth in the ‘‘ Library of Biblical and Theologi- 
cal Literature,’ edited by George R. Crooks, D.D,, and John F. Hurst, 
D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Bulky though it is, it is really 
larger than it looks. It cannot be said, however, that space has been econo- 
mized at the expense of either convenience or appearance. Indeed, the pub- 
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lishers have done their work so well that, while the type is somewhat fine, 
the page is perfectly clear and is even handsome. Equal care has been be- 
stowed by the author on the Table of Contents, on the Index of Topics, 
and on the Index of References. These are very full and minute, and 
they must add much to the value of the book. 

Its scope is even more comprehensive than its size would indicate. As its 
writer says, it is “‘ rather more comprehensive than that attempted in most 
works on the evidences of Christianity.’’> For example, in addition to 
presenting the latter, it aims to ‘‘ treat thoroughly, yet clearly and help- 
fully, the questions at issue between faith and unbelief,’’ and “ in order to 
perfect justice to our opponents to state their views and urguments with con- 
siderable fullness and as much as possible in their own language.”’ In pur- 
suance of this plan the various and almost numberless objections to Chris- 
tianity that have been urged from the standpoint of Philosophy, of Science, 
of History, of Ethics, and of Religion, are set forth and discussed. For ex- 
ample, under Philosophy are considered Atheism, Agnosticism, Pantheism 
or Monism, and Deism; and under Atheism are taken up the doctrine ‘‘ that 
supersensuous beings cannot be found,’’ the atheism which is “ based 
on a materialistic philosophy,” and that which is founded on “‘ the evils and 
imperfections of the world.’? Again, under adverse Religious Theories are 
refuted Positivism, Ethical Culture, Theosophy, and Christian Science. 
This may suffice to indicate how minute and particular is the negative 
portion of this work. 

The positive argument begins with the three hundred and seventy-fifth 
page. The Christian doctrines concerning man, his spirituality, his immor- 
tality, the origin of human sin, are first defended and established. The doc- 
trines regarding God, His existence and His personality, are then main- 
tained. Supernatural Revelation is next taken up; and under this head are 
considered ‘‘ the nature and fact of it,” ‘* Christ the Chief Source of Revela- 
tion,” “‘ the Validity of Christ’s Claims” as established by His character, ‘the 
Miracles as Evidence of the Validity of His Claims,” ‘ the Resurrection of 
Jesus and the Validity of His Claims,” the ‘‘ Superiority of the Christian 
Revelation”? as compared with other religions, ‘Christianity the Final 
Revelation,’ and the ‘‘ Experimental Test ”’ of Christianity. 

Of course, in the case of a work of such size and scope and minuteness, our 
limits forbid any detailed criticism. Special discussions that we should like to 
commend, and particular positions from which we should wish to dissent, 
must all be passed by. The impressions made on us by this book will have 
to be summarized in the following very general remarks: 

1. This work is a valuable guide to the literature of modern unbelief. In 
this respect it is, in the main, thorough and up-to-date. 

2. Nevertheless, there are important and, in our judgment, serious omis- 
sions. No notice whatever is taken of the idealistic explanation of Chris- 
tianity, represented, we will say, by the Caird brothers, or of the religious 
Positivism of the Ritschlian School. Doubtless, the author could give rea- 
sons satisfactory to himself for these omissions. Perhaps, while not himself 
accepting these explanations of Christianity, he would regard them as at 
least permissible. To us, however, they seem not so much to explain Chris- 
tianity as to explain away that in it which is distinctive and even vital; and 
it appears to us, therefore, especially in view of their prevalence and popu- 
larity, that there can be no reason for ignoring them when two chapters are 
devoted to a decadent deism. A similarly inexcusable omission would seem 
to be the ethical theism taught by Martineau and popularized anew by his 
disciple Upton inthe Hibbert Lectures for 1893. 

8. The author’s method impresses us as being at once impossible and use- 
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less. He aims by a relatively few and often detached quotations to set 
forth the views that he would controvert. Those, however, who can read be- 
tween the lines sufficiently to understand these quotations really do not 
need them, and those who do need the information which they are meant to 
convey can scarcely in this way be made to receive it. 

4. This difficulty is aggravated by a style often prolix and sometimes even 
repititious. It is far from being the terse, perspicuous style demanded 
by a work the comprehensiveness of whose scope and the complexity of 
whose details call for condensation and clearness equally and above all else. 

5. While many of the discussions we are able and glad to commend 
highly, as the treatment of scientific monism, that of the Gospel miracles, 
and that of immortality, against some of the positions taken we are obliged 
to protest most heartily. For example, we cannot agree to confine the 
infallibility of the Bible to the sphere of faith and morals. We are ready to 
admit that “it was not given us to teach science, but to show us God’s 
relation to man.”’ It does not follow from this, however, that it makes no 
difference whether it is true or not when it enters the domain of scientific 
or of historical facts. We read in it the claim to inerrancy even in this 
domain: we know that we should not expect a religious teacher to be 
scientific in his terminology or in his method; but we know, too, that we 
should be disposed to question his religious teaching, if we found him care- 
less in his statement of the physical and historical facts adduced as 
ilustrations: and in view of all this, we cannot see how the Bible can be in 
any real sense the word of Him who is the Truth, unless it be true through- 
out. Thus it seems to us that while the doctrine of inerrancy may some- 
times be ‘‘ inconvenient ’’ for the apologist, any other is bound to be absurd 
and impossible. A military position may often be hard to hold and yet be 
the only one which there is any sense in holding. 

Again, we cannot admit a distinction between the authority of the 
apostles as religious teachers and the authority of Christ (vide p. 480). All 
that we know of the latter we have learned from the former. Christ himself 
said to His apostles, ‘‘ He that heareth you heareth me.’”? Evidently the 
fashionable cry, ‘‘ Back to Christ,’? means neither more nor less than, Go 
back on Christ. 

Once more, we cannot agree with our author that when the Christians 
saw Christ between His resurrection and ascension, “it was a natural 
sight by natural means,’’ whereas when Paul saw Him on the road 
to Damascus, ‘Sit was a vision-sight, divinely, supernaturally wrought.’’ 
Granting that the records in the Acts might harmonize with this, Paul’s 
own interpretation of those records, in 1 Cor. xv. 3-8, is entitled to 
weight, and this classes the appearance to Paul and the admitted objective 
appearances before the ascension together. Nor does our author’s attempt to 
show why this was likely to be done though the appearances were different 
avail. Allowing that it might have been as he says, the apostle affirms that 
it was not. He distinguishes in after cases between his immediate sight of 
Christ and visions. He never says that he saw Christ afterwards. He 
bases his apostleship on the appearance of Christ to him at his conversion. 
He describes his later visions in different terms. Though he would seem to 
have regarded these later visions as supernatural, he evidently regarded 
them as unlike the appearance on the way to Damascus. In a word, it was 
the objective reality of the latter and not merely its supernaturalness that 
Paul would emphasize. Moreover, Dr. Rishell’s position at this point is as 
dangerous as it is untrue. It is bound to favor, as it is clear that he feels 
that it does, Keim’s hypothesis that all the appearances of Christ subsequent 
to His resurrection were but “‘ divinely wrought visions.” 
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Finally, we must refer to the way in which our Saviour’s vicarious 
sacrifice is passed over. It is mentioned quite incidentally ; only a page or 
two are devoted to it; it is called ‘‘a governmental expedient.”? We do not 
see how it can be longer regarded as one of ‘“‘ the foundations of the Chris- 
tian Faith.”” We discover another illustration of the truth that every 
extra-Scriptural explanation of the Cross is bound to do away with the 
Cross. . 

6. In general, this treatise is too largely negative. Much more than half 
of it is given to the discussion and refutation of false theories. Dr. Henry 
B. Smith’s positive conception of apologetics is far better. You may go 
round with a hammer and try to break up all the stones, even the little ones, 
that encumber and obstruct the ground where you would build, but it isa 
slow process and you never can be sure when it is done. A much more 
effective way is to lay your foundations. If they are solid enough, not only 
will they hide the stones, they will crush them in so far as they can be 
crushed, and will thus at last convert even them into supports for the 
temple of truth. 

Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


THE THEOLOGY OF MODERN LITERATURE. By Rev. S. LAw WILSson, 
M.A.,D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899; New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribners’ Sons. 8vo, pp. xx, 446. 


Inasmuch as the author confines his discussion to Emerson, Carlyle, Rob- 
ert Browning, George Eliot, George Macdonald, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Thomas Hardy, George Meredith and the Scottish School of Fiction, his 
treatise might be justly called The Theology of Modern English Literature, 


as distinct from that of the Continent. Moreover, as six of the nine chap- 
ters are devoted to the examination of British Prose Fiction, the volume is 
to be studied and judged with this specific literary form in view. It is not 
a treatise in general English Letters, nor even in general English Prose, but 
in a well-defined department of Prose, it being noticeable that, the chapter 
on Browning excepted, there is but incidental reference to the province of 
English Poetry. Still again, it is essential, in any candid study of the book, 
to note the author’s clearly enunciated use of the word ‘‘ theology ’’—as he 
calls it, in his Preface, ‘‘ the theology of the litterateur and the belle-lettrist,”’ 
as distinct from that of ‘‘ Church and Creed ’’—adding “‘ that where the two 
are not [in harmony ]” he will indicate ‘‘ the angle of divergence.’ His 
aim is, as he strikingly states it, ‘‘ to fix the religious whereabouts’ of some 
representative writers ; to hear ‘‘ what they have to say on those great spir- 
itual problems ’* which daily confront us. Hence, the author insists that he 
is to use the word ‘ theology’’ ‘‘in an elastic sense, embracing theology 
proper,... . the elements of morality . ... and religious teaching in gen- 
eral.”’ 

With these prefatory statements the author proceeds to his work, and 
gives usa volume as clear and fresh and invigorating as any on the same 
subject with which we are acquainted. Brooke and Selkirk and Morley and 
others have ably treated this large and inviting theme, but none so sanely 
and trenchantly. The content and style are alike tonic, and that reader is 
dull indeed to all that is best who does not rise from the reading thoroughly 
convinced that some of the most gifted writers of England and America 
have distorted the truth in behalf of a false philosophy, while others still 
have debased their faculties on behalf of a gross and revolting sensualism. 

The introduction to the volume is itself a valid contribution to the topic 
under debate, presenting in a singularly concise and yet comprehensive man- 
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ner what may be called the ethical bearings of the subject. The opening 
sentence is alike a high tribute to Theology and a clear indication of the 
author’s line of discussion, as it reads: ‘It is historically interesting to 
observe how all along the centuries Providence has placed Christian The- 
ology in close proximity and neighborhood to all the great intellectual move- 
ments and the leading developments of literature.’? The writer then goes 
on to show how essential it is to keep these two great departments of 
thought concordant and interactive, and calls attention to the dire results 
that have attended their divergence and separation, especially in the ‘‘ de- 
praving realism ”’ of modern fiction. 

We have no time nor space in which to examine in detail the various chap- 
ters that follow. A few suggestions must suffice. The author takes deci- 
cided ground against Emerson’s semi-pantheistic view of God, as also his 
vague deliverances on the vital doctrines of sin and immortality and the 
revealed redemptive system ; against the semi-mythical theory of Carlyle as 
to Christ and Christianity ; has a word of praise and blame alike for the the- 
istic beliefs of Browning ; speaks at length of George Eliot’s Positivism and 
her flagrant breach of social morality ; seriously objects to George Macdon- 
ald’s exposition of Calvinistic belief, as also to the religious sentimentalism 
and diluted theology of the Scottish School of Fiction, as seen in Barrie and 
Ian Maclaren ; vigorously denounces the narrow reasoning of Mrs. Ward in 
the pages of Robert Elsmere; indignantly repudiates the sensual tone of 
Thomas Hardy as a novelist ; and closes the volume with a well-deserved 
tribute to the writings of George Meredith. 

This book of over four hundred pages may have its errors and defects, an 
occasional evidence of mental narrowness and partiality for truth in theo- 
logical form. This isa just criticism, we think, on the author’s estimate of 
Emerson and Browning. Even the bold and defiant utterances of Carlyle 
are at times taken too seriously, while the sound underlying motive of the 
best Scottish fiction is not sufficiently endorsed. These exceptions apart, 
however, this book, in its fundamental teachings, is developed along right 
lines, and from cover to cover is instinct with life. Rarely will a reader 
find a more vital and vitalizing style—vivid, vigorous, clean-cut and quick- 
ening, firing the soul with a passionate protest against all that is debasing in 
thought and letters, and evoking its deepest emotions on the side of truth 
and right. 

If, as the author quotes, ‘“‘every writer is an evangelist of some sort,’’ 
then has Doctor Wilson placed his readers under renewed indebtedness for 
that wholesome and inspiring evangelism that he teaches, and once again 
we are reminded of those suberb contributions to modern English litera- 
ture that have been given us by the British clergy. 

Princeton University. Tu. W. HunrT. 


Christian Science, or the False Christ of 1866. An Examination of the 
Origin, Animus, Claims, Philosophical Absurdities, Medical Fallacies, and 
Doctrinal Contents of the New Gospel of Mental Healing. By William P. 
McCorkle, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Graham, N. C. 8vo, pp. 
321. (Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Committee of Publication [1899].) 

Christian Science: An Exposition of Mrs. Eddy’s Wonderful Discovery, 
Including its Legal Aspects. A Plea for Children and other Helpless Sick. 
By William A. Purrington, Lecturer in the University and Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, and in the New York College of Dentistry upon 
Law in Relation to Medical Practice, one of the authors of ‘‘ A System of 
Legal Medicine.” 8vo, pp. 194. (New York: E. P. Treat & Co., 1900.) 
—Christian Science and its Problems. By J. H. Bates, Ph.M. 16mo, pp. 
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141. (New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings, 1898. ) 
—An English View of Christian Science. An Exposure. By Anne Harwood, 
12mo, pp. 96. (New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co- 
[1899].)——Christian Science Examined. By Henry Varley. 16mo, pp. 80. 
(New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. [1898] )——Dangers 
of Christian Science. By Rev. S. K. Winn, D.D., Pastor of Washington 
Street Presbyterian Church, Petersburg, Va. 82mo, pp. 20. (Richmond, 
Va.: Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1899.)——Christian Science 
and Other Superstitions. By the Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D. [Extracted 
with additions from his ‘“‘ Faith Heaiing, Christian Science and Kindred 
Phenomena.”] (New York: The Century Co., 1900.)——Searchlights on 
Christian Science. [A series of articles by several writers, extracted from 
The Chicago Standard.) (New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H, 
Revell Co., 1900.) —--Eddyism. By the Rev. Dr. J. R. Walker. (Nashville, 
Tenn.: The Cumberland Presbyterian Press, 1900.) This list of titles, 
although it by no means exhausts the copious literature which has of late 
poured from our presses as a protest against the extension of the influence 
of that curious jumble of pseudo-philosophical nonsense and pseudo- 
medical quackery which calls itself by the high name of ‘Christian 
Science,”’ will yet give some indication of its extraordinary voluminous and 
of its general range. It is asad arraignment of our boasted culture at the 
end of the nineteenth century that even what we call ‘the masses” are 
accessible to such a gross imposture: and it is far from what we ordinarily 
call ‘*the masses’? alone who have proved hospitable to its wooing. 
There has already existed for a number of years a large literature upon 
the subject; the leading treatise for all that concerns the facts involved 
has hitherto been, and we may add still continues to be, Dr. J. M. Buckley’s 
admirable work called Faith Healing, Christian Science and Kindred 
Phenomena, while perhaps the most vivid portrayal of the nature of 
the movement and the conditions amid which it prospers may be read 
in Dr. Edward Eggleston’s romance called Zhe Faith Doctor. Mean- 
while the absurdity of the ‘‘ philosophical ”? basis on which the “system ”’ 
rests has measurably protected it from serious refutation. No better expo- 
sure of it has been made than that which was published by Dr. Wm. Brenton 
Greene in the first volume of this REVIEW (1590). A certain increase in 
publicity has been attained by the movement in the last two or three years, 
and the new harvest of literature now claiming our attention is the result. 
The most comprehensive work among all that have come under our notice 
is the careful and thorough study of the system on all sides that has been 
prepared by the Rev. Mr. McCorkle. This opens by presenting the reasons 
which call for a discussion of such incredible vagaries, and then treats the 
whole subject under the three captions, ‘‘General View,” ‘ Christian 
Science as a System of Medical Healing,’’ and ‘‘ The Doctrinal Contents of 
Christian Science.’? Of course any serious discussion of Christian Science 
is an exposure ; and any adequate characterization of it demands the use of 
some rather strong language. Mr. McCorkle does not seem, however, in 
either his manner or language to go beyond his warrant, and his book will 
stand the test, at once, of the comparison of its statements with the 
accredited sources of information as to the claims of the promoters of the 
movement, and of the calmer judgment of the inquiring reader. A 
carefully framed index renders its use commodious. Dr. Purrington writes 
from an entirely different standpoint from Dr. McCorkle’s—not that of the 
Christian pastor eager to protect the flock from destructive vagaries of 
thought, but that of the specialist in legal medicine. The contribution 
which he makes to the debate from this point of view is of the first value 
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The topics of his chapters will indicate the scope of his discussion: 
‘* Christian Science and its Legal Aspect,’? ‘‘The Case against Christian 
Science,” ‘“‘ Manslaughter, Christian Science and the Law,” ‘ Christian 
Science before the Law,’”’ ‘‘ How far can Legislation Aid in Maintaining a 
Proper Standard of Medical Education ? ” ‘** The Evolution of the Apothe- 
cary.”’ Dr. Purrington’s manner is calm, his language restrained: but he 
has a way of marshaling bare facts which makes them carry their own 
message of condemnation as no invective could do. The volume deserves 
to stand by the side of Dr. Buckley’s, as practically the final word from its 
side of the question. Of Mr. Bates’ volume we cannot speak with the same 
unreserved satisfaction, though its defects lie in other spheres than in its 
direct exposition and criticism of the philosophy advanced by ‘‘ Christian 
Science.’’ As an exposure of its shortcomings from a “ modern’”’ stand- 
point, it is very complete and ‘telling. Miss Harwood’s little booklet, which 
is reprinted from the columns of The British Weekly, aims particularly at 
readableness, and attains its aim. It ought to be put into the hands of 
those who will scarcely ‘* wade through ”’ a straight discussion. By the way 
of more agreeable paths it will lead them rationally and solidly to the same 
conclusion—that ‘‘ Christian Science is neither Christian nor Scientific.” 
In the same category are to be placed the pamphlets of Mr. Varley, Dr. 
Winn and Dr. Walker: each is an excellent specimen of popular polemics, 
intended for the cursory reading of the general public, and adapted to 
supply the need of a tract literature on so clamant a subject. Finally the 
symposium published under the title of Searchlights on Christian Science 
offers a series of clear discussions on the several points of interest raised by 
the presence of such a movement among us, and will easily hold the 
attention of the average reader. There is no need to do more than merely 
call attention to the reprint, along with a valuable appendix, of that part of 
Dr. Buckley’s more comprehensive volume which deals with this special 
class of superstitions. : 


Ill.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


EINLEITUNG IN DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Von THEODOR ZAHN. Leipzig: 
A. Deichert’sche Nachf. Erster Band, 1897, pp. viii, 489; Zweiter Band, 
1899, pp. iv, 656. 


We have read with great interest and satisfaction this Introduction to the 
New Testament by Prof. Zahn, of Erlangen. As might be expected from 
the writer’s reputation, it gives indisputable evidence of vast and varied 
learning and wide research. The author had made special preparation for 
writing this work by his Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen 
Kanons und der altchristlichen Literatur and by his Geschichte des Kanons 
des Neuen Testaments. The latter work has been pronounced by Zahn’s 
great rival, Harnack, in the Vorrede (p. vii) to the second volume of his 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, the most learned work that has been 
written in our century on the oldest Christian ‘literature. To both the 
Forschungen and the Kanonsgeschichte Zahn makes constant reference in the 
Hinleitung for information on questions that might be properly treated in a 
full Introduction to the New Testament. 

The first chapter of the Einleitung is devoted to the consideration of the 
original language of the gospel and of the use of Greek among the Jews. 
The gospel was, of course, older than the New Testament. About two dec- 
ades may have intervened between the time when Jesus announced the 
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kingdom of God and the first Christian writing that has been transmitted to 
us. Jesus spoke not Hebrew, but Aramaic or Syriac. This Aramaic was 
not an uncultivated speech or a Jewish jargon, but the language which had 
for 500 years before Christ prevailed most extensively in Anterior Asia. 
The Jews in their intercourse with Greeks and Romans not infrequently 
called the Aramaic which they spoke Hebrew. It is an erroneous opinion 
that in the time of Jesus Hebrew was spoken in Jerusalem and Judea, and 
Aramaic in Galilee. Very many Jews found it a necessity to acquire a 
knowledge of Greek. In the record of the transactions between the repre- 
sentatives of the Sanhedrin and Pilate, who certainly spoke Greek, and also 
between Jesus and Pilate, there is no hint given of any difficulty in their 
understanding one another, or of the need of aninterpreter. Zahn, how- 
ever, blames Diodati and Dr. Roberts for exaggerating greatly the use of 
Greek by our Lord. 

Our account of Zahn’s treatment of the several books of the New Testa- 
ment must be brief, and very much that we had marked for notice must be 
omitted. Zahnisan able and skillful defender of the genuineness of the 
several books of the New Testament. He vindicates every one of them 
against the attacks of rationalists. He regards the Epistle of James, which 
he takes up first, as the earliest writing in the collection, dating it about the 
year 50. He holds it to be historically certain that the James whose name it 
bears and his brother Jude (Jude 1) were younger brothers of Jesus, sons of 
Joseph and Mary. Zahn exposes well the untenableness of the hypothesis 
that the Epistle of James is an original Jewish writing worked over for the 
use of Christian readers. It was composed before Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and does not oppose the teaching of the latter. Paul was acquainted 
with the Epistle of James, and makes this evident in writing to the Ro- 
mans, but he does not engage in a polemic against the earlier writer. The 
marked coincidences between James and 1 Peter are accounted for by 
the theory of the dependence of the latter on the former. It is a pity that 
Zahn should understand James as teaching (chap. v. 20) that love or charity is 
@ means of procuring for one’s self the forgiveness of sins from God (i, p. 97). 
A study of the Old Testament passage from which James here borrows 
(Prov. x. 12) might have kept Zahn from this unevangelical interpretation 
(cf. Luke xvii. 8,4; 1 Cor. xiii. 7). 

Before considering Galatians and 1 and 2 Thessalonians, the three 
oldest letters of Paul in the opinion of Zahn, he makes some valuable 
critical remarks, giving reasons for placing confidence in the tradition which 
offers to us nine pieces of writing, as epistles of Paul to different churches, 
and for viewing with extreme distrust the manifold attempts to displace this 
tradition by hypotheses which contradict it. Galatians is held to have been 
written from Corinth in the beginning of 53, shortly before the letters to the 
Thessalonians. The way in which the author reaches his conclusions as to 
the time and place of writing Galatians has failed to convince us of its 
truth. He maintains with great force that Paul by Galatia means the Ro- 
man province of that name, the view zealously advocated by Prof. Ramsay. 
He does not agree with Ramsay in regarding the ‘‘ infirmity of the flesh’’ 
(Gal. iv. 18 f.) as malaria] fever, which is not a repulsive disease, as Paul’s 
affliction evidently was; but holds it to have been an incurable, offensive 
malady, naturally awakening disgust and breaking out from time to time. 
He identifies it with the ** thorn in the flesh’’ (2 Cor. xii. 7-9). 

There is much in Zahn’s treatment of 1 and 2 Thessalonians to which 
we might direct attention, but we must confine ourselves to a single 
point. Replying to Baur’s objections to 1 Thessalonians, which he does 
on the whole admirably, he uses one argument which we cannot accept: ‘A 

23 
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certain proof of its genuineness lies in chap. iv. 15-17; for one who falsely 
ascribed an epistle to the dead Paul could not put into his mouth words 
which express more definitely than any passage of his undoubtedly genuine 
epistles the expectation that he himself would live to see the coming of Christ”’ 
(i, p. 178). This argument may be effective against those who hold that the 
apostle entertained a sure and steadfast hope which was put toshame. But 
Paul, while professing to speak *‘ by the word of the Lord” (iv. 15), was not 
the subject of delusion. The Greek fathers were right in finding in 1 Thess. 
iv. 15, 17, a use of the common figure of speech Koinosis. Paul unites him- 
self and his readers (for they are included in the ‘‘we’’) with the Church of the 
future. Surely he did not mean that neither he nor any of his readers would 
die. When at a funeral we appropriate the words of Ps. xc, ** Lord, thou 
hast been our dwelling place in all generations,” we do not mean to say that 
we individually have lived in all generations. We speak as conscious of our 
oneness with the people of God of all times. The Church lives on through 
the ages. In this same epistle, chap. v. 10, the apostle regards his death as 
possibie, and in 1 Cor. vi. 14 and 2 Cor. iv. 14 he identifies himself with those 
whom God shall raise from the dead. Against the thought which some hold, 
that Paul in the course of time had seen reason to change his eschatological 
views, is the fact that even in 1 Corinthians he continues to speak as in 1 Thes- 
salonians, ‘‘The dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed” 
(1 Cor. xv. 52), of vexpot éyepOycovra: AgOaptot, xa jyets addaynodpyeda, 
Mark the jets here set over against of vexpo(. Whitby has a very good an- 
notation on 1 Thess. iv. 15, which has been too much neglected by later 
commentators. 

The Epistles to the Corinthians are next in order of time. The first was 
written from Ephesus about the time of the Passover (1 Cor. v. 7, xvi. 8) in 
the year 57. An earlier Epistle to the Corinthians, now lost, is suppused to 
be referred to in 1 Cor. v. 9. Toward the close of the same year, A.D. 57, 
our Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written. Zahn shows satisfactorily 
that the modern attempt to separate the last four chapters of 2 Corinthians 
into a distinct epistle does not rest on valid reasons. The internal evidence 
that these chapters are of Pauline origin is singularly strong. That the sec- 
tion 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1 is from Paul and stands in its appropriate place is 
made abundantly clear. 

The Epistle to the Romans was written from Corinth about February, 
58. The doxology usually found at its close Zahn places after chap. xiv. 23. 
Against Baur, who rejects this doxology and chaps. xv and xvi as spurious 
additions, he argues conclusively. He will not allow that there is any solid 
foundation for the opinion that chap. xvi, either wholly or in great part, be- 
longed originally to an epistle to the Ephesians, and became accidentally 
attached to Romans. 

Against those who would assign Ephesians, Colossians and Philemon to 
the time of Paul’s imprisonmentin Caesarea, and in favor of their composition 
during Paul’s first imprisonment in Rome, weighty and to us conclusive 
reasons are urged. Zahn displays his indignation against Baur and his 
school for declaring spurious the epistle to Philemon, without any support in 
tradition, and without any possibility of showing a sufficient reason for the 
forgery. The brief epistle’s fullness of matter that could not be invented 
might have preserved it from being classed with fiction. Baur could satisfy 
his mind with supposing it might be ‘‘ Embryo einer christlichen Dich- 
tung.”’ 

Zahn holds it for certain that our Epistle to the Ephesians is the circular 
letter which, according to Col. iv. 16, was destined by Paul, among other 
places, to be sent also from Laodicea to Colosse. He gives a probable ex- 
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planation of the way in which the error arose that it was originally addressed 
to the Church of Ephesus. This epistle has stronger external attestation 
than that to the Colossians, but the internal evidence for the genuineness of 
the latter is very impressive and convincing, as Zahn well shows. In oppo- 
sition to Bleek and Lightfoot, he maintains that Philippians was written 
later than Ephesians, Colossians and Philemon. 

Paul, it is maintained, was released from his first imprisonment in Rome. 
This supposition is necessary to account for his writing the Pastoral Epistles. 
If Paul had not had good reason to expect confidently a speedy liberation from 
imprisonment he could not have expressed his full persuasion on this point 
as he has done in his Epistle to the Philippians. Zahn’s discussion on the 
epistles of Paul to Timothy and his epistle to Titus is particularly interest- 
ing. His defense of their genuineness is complete. Of hypotheses which 
try to show that they contain only fragments of genuine letters of Paul, 
he truly observes that as a rule only their inventers believe in them. 
He refutes the opinion that Timothy and Titus were bishops of Ephe- 
sus and Crete. He is very decided in denying that in 1 Tim. v. 18 a sentence 
taken from Luke x. 7 is quoted as Scripture. Reasons for the opposite 
opinion are given in this REVIEW Vol. vi, p. 113ff. To one who desires a 
thorough discussion of the critical questions raised in recent times respect- 
ing the Pastoral Epistles, we can heartily recommend the careful persual of 
the last hundred pages of the first volume of Zahn’s Hinleitung. 

In the second and larger volume of the Hinleitung, one chapter is devoted 
to the Epistles of Peter and Jude and the Epistle to the Hebrews, another to 
the three first Gospels and the Acts, and a third to the writings of John. 
How Peter, the Apostle of the Circumcision, came to write to the churches of 
Asia Minor (1 Pet. i. 1), which were founded by Paul, is accounted for by 
Zakn. He wrote the letter from Rome in the autumn of 63, or the spring of 
64, when Paul was absent from the world’s metropolis which Peter allegori- 
cally calls Babylon. This epistle was known and quoted as a work of Peter 
by Polycarp and Papias. The notion of Schwegler, Baur and others that it 
was ‘‘ an apology for Paulinism, composed by a Paulinist, and intended for 
Petrinists,’’ in the time of persecution under Trajan, is shown to be in every 
way absurd. That 1 Peter has in words and thoughts points of contact with 
Romans and Ephesians, and with no other letter of Paul, has its most nat- 
ural explanation in the fact that it was sent from Rome where these two 
epistles were well known, and written with the aid of Silvanus (1 Pet.-v. 
12) or Silas, an intimate companion of Paul. Onthislast point, as affecting 
the composition of the epistle, Zahn lays great weight. The early date of 1 
Peter is successfully upheld against Ramsay. 

Zahn contends‘that 2 Peter was not addressed to the readers of 1 Peter, 
but to Jewish Christians. He holds that 2 Pet. iii. 1 does not refer to our 
1 Peter but to a lost epistle of Peter. He agrees with Spitta in thinking 
that the letter of Paul, mentioned in 2 Pet. iii. 15, is one now no longer ex- 
tant. On the last two points we cannot agree with Zahn. We must, too, 
dissent from his view that Peter does not mean by tas Aotzas ypagas in 2 Pet. 
iii. 16 our Holy Scriptures. Assuming the genuineness of 2 Peter, he dates it 
about 60-63 A.D., and so a little earlier than 1 Peter. Our author discusses 
at length the relations between 2 Peter and Jude, maintaining the priority of 
the former by some fifteen years and defending the genuineness of both 
epistles. 

Zahn opposes the opinion, advanced and advocated by a number of schol- 
ars, that what is called the Epistle to the Hebrews was really intended for 
converts from the Gentiles, and defends the old view that it was addressed 
to Jewish Christians. It is surprising that in commenting on Heb. vii. 27 
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he should affirm that ‘it cannot be denied that Jesus had to bring an offer- 
ing for Himself or for His own sins” (ii, p. 156). A regard to the immediately 
preceding and following verses, and to Heb. iv. 15, should have kept him 
from making a statement so dishonoring to Him who knew no sin. Luther’s 
opinion that Apollos was the writer of Hebrews is deemed by Zahn to merit 
the preference above other guesses at the authorship of this anonymous 
epistle. 

Zahn in considering the Synoptic Gospels makes the tradition regarding 
each of them his starting point. The tradition, of course, he subjects to a 
searching examination. In justifying his procedure, he remarks (ii, p. 193) 
that ‘‘ the most daring critics, with few unpleasant exceptions, have evinced 
so much historical sense as to seek in the oldest accounts of the origin of the 
Gospels points of support for their hypotheses, though mostly, indeed, making 
an arbitrary selection.”? The particular aim of each evangelist, which 
directed his choice of material, is described by our author. Here he lays em- 
phasis on the point, which he proves, that the evangelists were far from relat- 
ing all the great events in the life of Christ which they knew. Matthew, 
the earliest of them, wrote his Gospel between 61-66 A.D. in Hebrew, i. e., 
Aramaic. It was not a mere collection of sayings of our Lord, as Schleier- 
macher led so many to believe. The passage of Papias, on which this opin- 
ion is based, lends it no support. Matthew’s Aramaic Gospel was, we are 
told, rendered into Greek about A.D. 85, by one who had Mark’s Gospel be- 
fore him. 

Zahn affirms that John the Apostle knew and bore witness to Mark’s 
Gospel. He regards John the Presbyter, mentioned by Papias ( Euseb., iii, 
39), as identical with John the Apostle. According to Zahn, Mark, in writ- 
ing his Gospel about 66 or 67 A.D., not only followed what he had learned 
from Peter, but was influenced by the original Hebrew Gospel of Matthew. 
He is very positive that Mark himself is the young man mentioned in Mark 
xiv. 51,52. He regards it as belonging ‘‘ to the most certain results of criti- 
cism”’ that the words ¢gufodvro ydp (Mark xvi. 8) are the last of the book 
that proceeded from its author. Whatan ending! Zahn holds that Luke 
in composing his Gospel about A.D. 75 made use of Mark, but not of 
Matthew. In regard to the writings of Luke, Zahn rejects the hypothesis 
advocated by Blass of a first and second edition by Luke, the author, in its 
application to the Third Gospel, while he accepts it as applied to the Acts. 
He infers from the use of xpatiore before the name of Theophilus (Luke i. 3) 
that Theophilus was not at the time when Luke wrote the Gospel a member 
of the Church, and from the omission of this epithet in Acts i. 1 he infers 
that he had, when Acts was written, become a Christian brother. He sup- 
poses, however, that Luke wrote the two books in the same year. Acts is 
regarded by him as an integral part of the work contemplated by Luke 
when he wrote chap. i. 1-4. The historian is supposed to have projected a 
third part of the work, which he was prevented from writing. Zahn reduces 
Luke’s account of the Lord’s Supper to a very meagre and imperfect state- 
ment. He represents the evangelist as unwilling to unveil this highest mys- 
tery of Christian worship before the eyes of an uninitiated person. ‘‘ Luke 
also in this guarding of the mystery shows himself a Greek who writes for 
Greeks.’? It may be said here that Zahn has a low view of the inspiration 
of Scripture, and does not hesitate to ascribe errors to the sacred writers. 
But he strongly insists on their trustworthiness. He betrays clearly the in- 
fluence of his teacher, Hofmann. 

Zahn is astaunch and admirable vindicator of the credibility of the book 
of the Acts and of its Lucan authorship. Of the assumption of the school of 
Baur that it was written to compose the unreconciled and irreconcilable 
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antitheses that existed in the apostolic Church bya fictitious narrative teem- 
ing with misrepresentations, he says that it no longer needs a circumstantial 
refutation. Of the manifold attempts to distinguish different sources in 
Acts he finds none that has attained any considerable degree of probability 
Only our limitation as to space hinders us from reproducing here a speci- 
men which Zahn gives of the work of Spitta’s supposed redactor in writing 
down Acts ii. 1 from his sources A and B (see Einleitung, ii, p. 424). 

John the Apostle, the son of Zebedee, wrote the Fourth Gospel for Chris- 
tians who had a considerable knowledge of the Gospel history. He does not 
contradict but supplements the accounts of the Synoptists. Nothing, how- 
ever, would be more preposterous than to make this his chief aim in writing. 
This is stated in chap. xx..31. Zahn holds chap. xxi to be an addition made, 
with John’s knowledge and approval, to the original Gospel. There is no con- 
tradiction between John and the other evangelists as to the day of our Lord’s 
death. It is a singular interpretation which Zahn puts on John xx. 35. 
The evangelist denotes himself by 4 éwpaxdéc, but éxeivoc further on in the 
verse is referred to the Lord Jesus. 

John’s Gospel and Epistles are all placed between A.D. 80 and 90. ‘“‘ The 
unanimous tradition, which ascribes 1 John to the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, is confirmed by an affinity of thought, language and style such as 
hardly ever can be shown between a historical and a didactic composition of 
the same author, not to say of different authors.’? Zahn holds 2 John to be 
addressed to a local church, and to be the letter referred to in 3 John 9. 
After showing that the author of the Apocalypse claimed to be a prophet of 
God in what he wrote in this book, Zahn remarks: ‘“ It is a misuse of lan- 
guage for people to speak of the author of the book as ‘the seer,’ while they 
think that they know that he saw besides his study lamp nothing more than 
some books lying around him.’”’ It must be said that Zahn himself does not 
consider a prophet exempt from liability to make mistakes (see ii, p. 584). 
Zahn treats with contempt attempts made by some scholars to show that 
the Apocalypse is composed partly of Jewish and partly of Christian writ- 
ings. None of them, he says, has verified his hypothesis by an exposition of 
the book that satisfies even the most modest pretensions. ‘ The opinion of 
Baur and his school that Rev. ii. 2 is aimed against Paul is overthrown by 
the words in the verse, xa? odx eicty, not 7oav, which exclude every thought 
of the dead Paul. That Paul, who wrote 1 Cor. vi. 12-20 and viii. 1-10, 33, 
should be calumniated as the maintainer of the doctrine characterized in 
Rev. ii. 14, 20, and that to the angel of the Church of Ephesus, which owed 
its existence to the work of Paul, praise should be rendered for having re- 
jected Paul and his assistants as false apostles, and that the Apostle John, 
whose position to Paul we know from Gal. ii. 9, should be said to have 
written such absurdities—the very mention of such things is their refuta- 
tion.”? Zahn regards the angels of the seven churches as their bishops. 
He gives the name bishop to the head of a local church. The woman Jeze- 
bel, condemned in Rev. ii. 20, he makes the wife of the bishop of Thyatira. 
Zahn adheres to the tradition of the Church and to the testimony of the 
book itself that the Apocalypse was written by the Apostle John A.D. 95, 
while in banishment on the isle of Patmos, and refutes the objections that 
have been raised against this view. 

We have not said half of what we had intended of this great work of 
Zahn. We regret that we are at issue with him on many points, some of 
them not unimportant, but we take pleasure in again expressing our very 
high admiration of his multifarious erudition and critical acumen; and we 
gratefully acknowledge the excellent service which he has rendered to the 
Christian Church in defending the genuineness and historicity of the books 
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of the New Testament against negative and destructive critics. We are 
sure that the study of Zahn’s Hinleitung would prove an effective antidote 
against the poison of certain works on the earliest Christian literature and 
on the apostolic age now circulating in the United States and in the British 
isles. 

Pittsburg, Pa. DUNLOP MOORE. 


A HIsToryY OF THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. New York and London: The Macmillan 
Co. 8vo, pp. xii, 185. Price, 75 cents. 


This little book from the pen of Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis and Literature in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, belongs to the series of New Testament Handbooks edited by 
Prof. Shailer Mathews of the University of Chicago. The publishers 
have made the volume attractive. The type is clear and distinct and great 
care has been shown in keeping the text largely free from typographical 
errors. 

Dr. Vincent’s work is in accord with the purpose of the series to which 
it belongs and very admirably has he done it. He has presented the histori- 
cal outlines of the materials and principles of the textual criticism of the 
New Testament ina readable form, well adapted to attract his readers to- 
ward a more detailed study of this science. The seven plates illustrating 
the important phenomena of the written and printed New Testament are 
well executed and well chosen to serve the need of those who cannot gain ac- 
cess to larger collections. Especially to be commended is the summary of re- 
cent work on the Western text, by the Rev. James Everett Frame, of Union 
Theological Seminary, as well as the literature cited in the footnotes and in 
the Appendix. In the usage of sources, however, the failure to refer by page 
to an authority is often noticeable (pp. 3, 16, 17, 86, 87, 105, 109, 113, 119, 120) : 
some important works also are omitted (e. g., Dr. Zahn on the Diatessaron 
in his Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, Band i; 
de Lagarde’s work on the Jerusalem Syriac; and the Oxford edition of the 
Coptic Version, 1898). In the Index the one reference to Dr. Warfield’s 
work in this department is hardly consistent with the frequent use made of 
it (cf. pp. 86, 87, 105, 110, 149, 155n.). 

We cannot but express our surprise, however, at the dogmatic digression 
contained in the note on page 8. In a handbook meant for those who 
are scarcely in a position to form a judgment of their own concerning the 
final results of textual criticism and therefore certainly not able to havea 
well-grounded opinion regarding the bearing of these on the doctrine of in- 
spiration, this insertion but mars the purely scientific character of the work. 
If Dr. Vincent wishes merely to banish from textual criticism the principle 
of authority, we readily agree; but we could wish to see the discussion of it 
reserved for its proper place among the theological sciences. 

In closing, Dr. Vincent says: ‘‘ Toward one result the course of textual 
criticism appears to be slowly but surely moving—the modification and, in 
part, the abandonment of the idea of original autographs as an object of 
search .... enough has been developed to make it evident that different 
forms of a New Testament document may be due to the author himself, and 
that editorship may have enlarged, modified, or changed the form in which 
the document originally came from the author’s pen” (p. 176). By ‘‘original 
autographs ’’ it would seem that Dr. Vincent means the text of the origi- 
nal autographs, and that in giving up this as an object of search, textual 
criticism must naturally change its object. Just what new object is to be 
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substituted is not explicitly stated, but from the following remarks we 
should judge that it is the search for the differing original texts. The final 
object of textual criticism is therefore to seek by means of the material in 
our possession the restoration of these original texts as they were in the 
document which ‘‘came from the author’s pen,”’ so that when this object 
shall have been obtained, we shall have reached not one, but various original 
texts. But inasmuch as we have not the original autographs to give us 
proof of this hypothesis, we may ask, Do the textual phenomena of the mate- 
rials upon which we are dependent justify us in regarding this contention as 
already so well established as to necessitate our changing the object of this 
science? In our opinion, it has not yet been shown that the various types of 
the transmitted text lead us back to a plurality of original texts. We do not 
deny the possibility that this may eventually be shown to be the case. In 
fact, this is one of the questions which demands our most careful investiga- 
tion. ‘“ The problem of the origin and value of the Western text’ has been 
called ‘‘ the cardinal problem of textual criticism ” (cf. Dr. Warfield in this 
REVIEW, October, 1897 p. 788): Dr. Scrivener refers to the possibility of 
different types of text taking their origin from the author (Introduction, 
fourth edition, by Miller, i p. 18) : and Dr. Hort admits that the ‘‘ purely docu- 
mentary phenomena are consistent with the supposition of a first and second 
edition of the Gospels, both conceivably apostolic,’’ but rejects it on internal 
grounds (Introduction, 3 241): finally the data for determining just where 
the variations called by Dr. Hort “ primitive errors’? entered the line of 
transmission are inadequate (Introduction, 23 365, 367). This leaves us face 
to face with the possibility of original texts, but still before an open question 
which lacks much of certifying to us the actual existence of these different 
original texts. Upon what then does Dr. Vincent base his judgment? 
Largely it would seem upon the theories which have grown up around the 
Western text and upon the possibilities thus suggested. And yet Dr. Vin- 
cent, we judge, is not prepared to reject Dr. Hort’s general contention that 
the Western text is a corrupt text; or, at least, he is not able to accept “‘ the 
results evolved from the special studies of Codex Bez as final’’ (p. 176). The 
genuine or autographic text of the New Testament must therefore, we think, 
still be the object of textual criticism until we have some stronger grounds 
for its abandonment. 

A few minor errors of detail may be pointed out. On p. 16, Feb. 7th for 
Feb. 4th—cf. Gregory; Proleg., p. 349; p. 56, line 18, 12mo for 16mo—cf, 
Gregory, Proleg., pp. 168, 213; p. 109, (1770-1830) for (1707-1830)—the quota- 
tation is from Gregory, Proleg. p. 257; p. 117, last line, 1849 for 1859- 
cf. Gregory, Proleg., p. 349; p. 169, line 20, B for D—cf. Der Codex D in der 
Apostelgeschichte, von Dr. Bernhard Weiss, pp. 104, 105. 

Princeton. WILLIAM P. ARMSTRONG, JR. 


THE BooK OF DANIEL FROM THE CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. With 
Essay on Alleged Historical Difficulties, by the Editor of the Babylo- 
nian and Oriental Record. By JOHN KENNEDY, M.A., D.D., Honorary 
Professor, New College, London; Author of The Self Revelation of 
Jesus Christ; The Resurrection of Jesus Christ an Historical Fact; 
The Unity of Isaiah, etc. With Illustrations. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1898; New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 12mo, pp. 
xi, 219. $2.50. 


It is with mingled feelings of satisfaction and disappointment that we lay 
down this book. Pleasure predominates. After.reading numerous books of 
criticism in which the fundamental principle is disbelief in miracles and pre- 
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dictive prophecy, at least during the Old Testament dispensation, it is re- 
freshing to read the pages of an author who listens with attentive ear and 
receptive heart to the testimony of our Lord, who believes that there have 
been miracle periods in redemptive history, and who credits to the prophets 
a predictive as well as a tutorial and interpretative function. Written in 
this spirit, many of the author’s arguments will have no weight with adher- 
ents of the radical school. But every believer in the divinity of Christ isa 
believer in the supernatural in history, and should approach the Book of 
Daniel without prejudice against its genuineness because it tells of a 
third miracle period in Old Testament history, and contains an unveiling of 
the future which it affirms was made by God to His servant. He is ready to 
accept the late authorship of the book and its fabulous character, just as 
soon as the statements of the book are proven to be unhistorical and its lan- 
guage demonstrated to be late. But he demands proof; and he scrutinizes 
with the utmost care and considerable suspicion the evidence that is offered 
against the genuineness and authenticity of the book, for he knows what a 
mass of weighty evidence exists in the book’s favor. He holds to the book 
as true and written by Daniel, until the contrary is demonstrated by facts. 
Such, we conceive, is the wise attitude of the author, and is what he means 
by the Christian standpoint. 

The book is great in its presentation of the Christian argument and of the 
external argument asa whole. Especially well marshaled is the evidence, 
derived from the First Book of the Maccabees, that the Book of Daniel had 
ts place among the Sacred Scriptures before the Maccabean era dawned. 

The discussion of the objections urged against Daniel is not equal to the 
presentation of the positive argument in favor of the book. The author is 
able to handle the lighter weights in the arena of criticism, like Dean Farrar 
(pp. 134-146) ; but he utterly misapprehends what Driver means in speaking 
of Daniel as a seer and interpreter of history ; and his criticism of a statement 
by ‘‘ one of the apostles ’’ of modern criticism is in part based on a misunder- 
standing of its words (pp. 166, 167). 

The work of Dr. Kennedy is supplemented by a chapter on Alleged His- 
torical Difficulties, written by the Rev. Hugh M. Mackenzie, editor of The 
Babylonian and Oriental Record. We believe that the main positions taken 
are incontrovertible. Unfortunately, however, the writer derives his knowl- 
edge of the native Babylonian documents, which he cites, at second hand, 
and as a result he offers as fact much worthless material. These little in- 
accuracies take off the keen edge from the argument. 

Princeton. JOHN D. Davis. 


A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF DANIEL. Designed especially 
for Students of the English Bible. By J. DyYNELKY PRINCE, Ph.D., 
Professor of Semitic Languages in the New York University. Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. London: Williams & Norgate; 
New York: Lemcke & Buechner, 1899. Pp. viii, 270. 


This volume consists of an introduction to the book of Daniel (pp. 1-56), 
an exegetical commentary (pp. 57-193), and a philological discussion of the 
principal words of the text (pp. 195-259). It is written from the standpoint 
of the modern radical criticism, and assumes with that school that the book 
of Daniel was produced during the oppression of the Jews in the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 175-164 B.C. In the interest of truth, it is well to have 
this theory, which is as old as Porphyry, pressed earnestly and fortified by 
every relevant fact which investigation brings to light; but the commentary 
by Prof. Prince is not a contribution to the defense of that theory, for it 
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lacks cautious, thorough, accurate scholarship, falling in this respect below 
the work of Driver and other masters in this school of criticism. The 
author’s discussion of the questions relating to Belshazzar is a case in point. 
In referring (p. 41) to the passages in chap. v, where Belshazzar is spoken 
of as son of Nebuchadnezzar, and Nebuchadnezzar as Belshazzar’s father, he 
says in a footnote ‘‘ Father, however, cannot be used of the unrelated 
predecessors, as Pusey sought to show.’’ It behooves Prof. Prince to ex- 
plain how Nebuchadnezzar himself can say: Na-ra-am-sin sarri a-ba-a-am 
la-bi-ri, Naramsin, the king, the old father (Second Record of Lugal-marad- 
da’s Temple, Col. iii, 26, 27). In a footnote on page 42, in arguing that Bel- 
shazzar is an uncommon name, he asserts that ‘‘ the name Belshazzar occurs 
only twice in the published inscriptions of another than the son of Naboni- 
dus.”? He specifies the two on page 35. Now we agree with Prof. Prince in 
his conclusion, but not in his argument. He may find still other Belshazzars 
in the business documents of the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabu-na’id. 
Again, in referring to the text Strassm. Nabon. 662, he says: ‘*This is the only 
allusion to the king’s son known to me, where he is not especially called mar 
sarri” (p. 264). He strangely omits to mention that the tablet is frayed or 
broken before the end of the last syllable of Belshazzar, and it is uncertain 
whether mar sarri followed or not; and he strangely overlooks the fact that 
the same omission probably occurs in the record that Ina-esaggila-rimat 
paid her tithe through Belshazzar. Again, this latter text is dated in the 
month Ab, and Prof. Prince says: ‘‘ This payment took place in the month 
before Sippar was captured by the Persians. Pinches believed, however, that 
it had already been taken.”” How Prof. Prince can make the assertion that 
he does is a mystery, for Sippar was taken on the 14th day of Tammuz, 
the fourth month, and the tithe was paid in Ab, the fifth month, the year in 
each case being the same. To cite one more example, Prof. Prince 
asserts that there is no record in the cuneiform literature of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s son Evil-merodach, ‘‘except three contracts which are dated in the 
first year of the reign of this king”’ (p. 83). On the contrary, there are many 
more such contracts, and they have long been published. Schrader has re- 
ferred to several in bis standard work, and Tiele enumerates a dozen. Among 
them are especially well known two of Evil-merodach’s accession year and 
two of his second year. Further Evil-merodach is referred to and mentioned 
as sonof Nebuchadnezzar in the so-called coronation inscription of Naboni- 
dus. These defects to which we have been drawing attention are in them- 
selves trifles; but they mar the work. They beget mistrust. 

In the commentary, the author uses the rendering of the Authorized Ver- 
sion as the basis of his remarks. It would have been well, we think, to have 
noted the improved translation of the Revised Version, especially when he 
reaches the same result as the Revisers. His exegesis has the advantage of 
generally being concise and to the point. He seldom wastes time on unessen- 
tial details. His interpretation is, however, often narrow and special. To 
take one of the first examples, and an exegetical point to which he gives 
considerable prominence in his Introduction (pp. 24, 25): ‘‘We are told 
in i. 3 that the king commanded the Chief Eunuch to bring ‘certain of the 
children of Israel, and of the king’s seed, and of the nobles’ to serve in the 
court. Many commentators have considered this to mean that some of the 
children were of the royal Judzan line and of Jewish noble families, an in- 
terpretation which is by no means justified by the wording of the passage. It 
is highly likely that the author simply meant to state that, while some of 
these youths were Jews, the others were of high rank in Babylonia. There 
is nothing in the text to indicate that he meant to convey the idea that they 
were of Jewish royal and noble stock.” But there are other elements to be 
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considered in exegesis beside grammatical possibilities. It would be remark- 
able if three classes of children had been selected for training for the royal 
service, namely young Israelite slaves of ignoble birth, children of royal 
Babylonian origin, and children of Babylonian nobles. However the He- 
brew conjunction be interpreted, the implication is that the Israelite children 
were scions of noble families of Judah and Benjamin; and the rendering of 
the Revised Version, ‘‘ certain of the children of Israel, even of the seed royal 
and of the nobles,”’ which at once is grammatical and yields a fitting sense, 
is preferable to the unnatural and unnecessary limitation imposed upon the 
meaning by Prof. Prince. In this connection we may allude also to Prof. 
Prince’s inadequate presentation of the conservative position. For example, 
on p. 64, he says: ‘‘ All attempts on the part of the defenders of the authen- 
ticity of the Book to reconcile this assertion [that Nebuchadnezzar dreamed 
in the second year of his reign (ii. 1), and Daniel was finally summoned as 
interpreter] with C. i [5,18] are highly unsatisfactory.’’ He cites the ex- 
planations offered by Rashi, Hengstenberg and Zockler; but neglects to men- 
tion the important fact, to which conservative scholars are now able to point, 
that Nebuchadnezzar’s regnal years were reckoned by Daniel and by the 
Babylonian scribes as accession year, first year, second year, etc. To take 
another example. In stating, on p. 27, explanations which have been offered 
for Ezekiel’s mention of Noah, Daniel and Job, and which Prof. Prince 
rejects as inadequate, he cites the fanciful reasons assigned by Pusey and 
Delitzsch, but he overlooks in his argument the substantial reasons advanced 
by Hiivernich, Kliefoth, Keil, and especially Kennedy. 

In view of its characteristics, the commentary can scarcely be regarded as 
the work of a cautious, accurate, thorough, fair-minded scholar, or considered 
a contribution to the literature on the book of Daniel. 

Princeton. JOHN D. DAVIs. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, with a Critical In- 
troduction. By GEORGE MILLIGAN, B.D., Minister of Caputh, Perth- 
shire. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899. Pp. xx, 233. 


An admirably prepared and printed volume. Synopsis of Contents, ix-xx, 
the items of which are repeated in their proper places in the broad margins, 
opposite the text they describe: Part I, Introduction, Chapters i-iv, pp. 
1-65. Part II, The Theology of the Epistle, Chapters v-x, pp. 69-224. 
Index I, Table of Principal [Scriptural] Passages referred to, pp. 227-229. 
Index II, General Index, pp. 230-233. 

The author is the son of the late Prof. Milligan, to whom he gracefully in- 
scribes the work, In piam memoriam patris carissimi, and whose ‘‘ MS. 
notes, which were intended as the first rough draft of a Critical Commentary 
on the Epistle,’’ and which passed into the author’s possession, are acknowl- 
edged as ‘‘one other source of help,’’ besides the well-known commentaries, 
in the studies that produced this work. The style is clear, and the matter is 
alluring by reason of the distinctness with which it expresses every exegeti- 
ca] result that is matter of reflection, often including also important ele- 
ments of the exegetical process. The author’s studies have been thorough 
as regards textual interpretations. Of course, not all the constructions of the 
texts used are noted; but one receives the impression that few have escaped 
the observation of the author. In one particular, however, which is itself 
voluminous of such oversight, the author seems to have made no investiga- 
tion of his own, viz., von Hofmann. To this commentator on the Epistle he 
refers a few times respecting interpretations, which, sometimes expressly, 
and in other instances apparently, he gets at second hand. An instance 
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occurs, p. 98, where, on the authority of Prof. Bruce, von Hofmann is incor- 
rectly represented as saying, ‘‘ that ‘ the glory and honor’ spoken of [e. ii, 9] 
is that of dying for others.” Von Hofmann writes in a way that rarely 
admits of brief quotations; still the following sentence shows that the above 
is incorrect: ‘‘ The post of honor [crowned with glory and honor] that is 
meant is that which belonged to him [Jesus] as he went to death, and be- 
longed to him as his human life was that in which God created man, viz., an 
almost angelic being’’ (Die H. Schrift, v, p. 118.) 

The author has not escaped the influences that have deflected so many ex- 
ponents of theological thought in Scotland from the correcter beliefs that have 
heretofore been confessed. Signs of this are such things as : ‘‘ being content 
to refer to the art. Atonement, Day of, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
for a discussion of the question whether this ceremonial is to be referred to 
preéxilic or postexilic times’? (Note A, p. 162); and when he says of the 
author of the Epistle: ‘‘ He is not content with tracing some distant similitude 
between a story that may be in itself fictitious [italics ours], and the lesson he 
would inculcate. But fastening on certain persons, institutions, or rites, 
that have historic reality,” etc. (p. 215). These things, however, appear 
so little in comparison with the reverent and docile labor of learning what the 
Epistle teaches, and what is learned is generally so truly learned, that one 
feels a pleasing assurance that what is ‘‘ born after the Spirit ’’ will eventually 
** cast out the handmaid and her son,” that, Ishmaellike, has been ‘* persecut 
ing ” the free children. One of the encouraging signs is the author’s phrases 
for referring to results obtained : e.g., ‘“‘in the light of what we have pre- 
viously tried to understand ”’ (p. 152 et saepe). Such a manner, joined with 
exact study, and clear presentation of interpretations combined into a system, 
will help any student of the same things, as they are a recreation to any one 
who has already made like studies. 

As a contribution to Biblical Theology, this work does not escape the fault 
usually observed in books that would sum up the theology of particular 
writers of books of the Bible. All that we have of a writer is commonly 
treated as if it must represent all that the writer was; and what is not ex- 
pressed by him that is expressed by another is pointed to as a difference be- 
tween them. Nothing is more unreasonable. But the present volume offends 
less in this respect than one expects when taking up a Theology of an Epistle 
(comp. pp. 200-203). Of course a reviewer meets many interpretations in this 
volume that are not his own; but almost none that do not deserve respect- 
ful consideration. 

Philadelphia. SAMUEL T. LOWRIE. 


D1 BEDEUTUNG DES LEBENDIGEN CHRISTUS FUR DIE RECHTFERTIGUNG 
NACH PAULUS. Von Lic. E. SCHADER, Privatdocent der Theologie in 
Greifswald. Giitersloh: Druck und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1893, 
Pp. viii, 189. 


The aim of this treatise is somewhat more specializing than the title indi- 
cates. The author undertakes to show, that, according to St. Paul’s teach- 
ing, not any single phase or detached transaction of the Saviour’s life, but the 
living Christ Himself, is the basis of the divine act of justification. His 
polemic is directed against what he calls the ‘‘ dinglich’’ or “‘ sdchlich’ 
conception of the basis of this act. EH. g., not the death of Christ in itself, 
as an impersonal event, historically viewed, but His death as an episode 
in the continuity of Christ’s life and as having produced its lasting effect 
on this life, is that to which the justifying power belongs. If by some 
recent writers the distinction between the dying and the living Christ 
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has been emphasized with the implied claim that a faith centred on the Lord 
of Glory would be more wholesome than the traditional faith which confines 
its interest to the Cross, such an intent is entirely foreign to the author’s 
mind. Schider does full justice to Paul’s doctrine of the vicarious, expia- 
tory death of Christ. The apostle, in his view, ascribes no saving power to 
the exalted Lord, except such as directly results from His atoning work in 
the flesh. But in the act of justification this work exerts its power through 
the medium of the now living Christ. The grounds on which this interpre- 
tation of the apostle’s teaching is based by the author are, on the one hand, 
those more general Pauline statements which connect justification with the 
personal, living Saviour; on the other hand, such specific passages as 1 Cor. 
xv. 17, Rom. iv. 25, viii. 33, 34, x. 4, which ascribe to the event of the resur- 
rection a fundamental significance for justification. In regard to the former 
of these two arguments, it may be questioned whether the apostle’s formula 
that the believer is saved or justified ¢» Xp:or® is in every instance used by 
him with conscious reference to the risen Lord. In some cases a reflection 
upon this would seem to be foreign to the context, while in others the 
formula may with equal right be interpreted of the Person and activity of 
Christ in His state of humiliation. In point of fact, Schider himself in 
several places defines the Christ on whom justification depends as being both 
the historical and suprahistorical Christ, so that not the Person of the 
exalted Lord only, but the Person of Christ without restriction, as the unify- 
ing principle of all His states and acts,"becomes the ground on which we are 
justified. Noone willdeny that the thesis thus formulated is a substantially 
correct statement of the Pauline doctrine. There can be no doubt that 
Paul represents the glorified Lord as the object of saving, justifying faith. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the apostle ascribes to the Christ in glory 
a share through his intercessory activity in bringing about the sinner’s justi- 
fication. Undoubtedly also he derives the transcendent value of the saving 
acts of Christ from their personal inherence in theSon of God. Stillfurther, 
what faith objectively appropriates is, according to Paul, the fullness of all 
that the living Christ represents in His state of exaltation. These things 
were not unknown before; it would be easy to gather testimony on all the 
points mentioned from dogmatic literature, both ancientand modern. Still, 
from the historical review which opens Schider’s treatise, it appears that 
the Biblico-theological treatment of Paulinism has hitherto failed to ap- 
preciate them in their full significance. The explanation is easy to give. 
Dogmatics is accustomed to place itself in the centre of the Pauline sphere 
of thought and to reason from there to the circumference, and, however 
great its exegetical inadequacies may have been, it has usually, owing to the 
congeniality of its own view-point to that of the apostle, succeeded in more 
faithfully reproducing his teaching than was possible to the followers of the 
purely historical and inductive methods who lacked this qualification. 
Though, therefore, there may be nothing new in Schiider’s conclusions, yet 
it was a far from superfluous labor to establish the point in question on a 
solid exegetical basis, and for having done this the author deserves our 
thanks. We are not sure, however, that the distinction between the per- 
sonal and the “dinglich” or ‘sachlich”’ conception of Christ’s work in 
reference to justification admits of being carried through with that degree 
of absoluteness here applied to it. After all, the personal identification of 
Christ with the sinner and of the sinner with Christ involves the transfer of 
states and relations of merit and demerit, and these latter it is impossible to 
define in any other than in “ dinglich ”’ or ‘‘ saichlich’ terms. Unless, there- 
fore, we are prepared to deny the validity of the idea of imputation in Paul’s 
system, and it would be doing the author injustice thus to interpret his state- 
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ments, the two conceptions which he places in such sharp antithesis will be 
found in reality to be inseparable and mutually supplementary. Though it 
must be conceded that the explicit formulas of the imputation of the 
believer’s sin to Christ and of Christ’s righteous to the believer are not found 
in Paul, yet we do find what is practically equivalent to these, and that 
the apostle should have purposely avoided the ‘ dinglich”’ or ‘‘ sachlich ” 
manner of speaking we do not believe. 

The second argument for Schider’s position is derived from the observa- 
tion that Paul gives great prominence to the resurrection as the ground of 
justification, in fact codrdinates it with or even places it before the cruci- 
fixion in this respect. What is said under this head we consider the best and 
most illuminating discussion of the interesting problem involved we have 
seen anywhere. Perhaps the most widely spread view is that of Weiss, who 
interprets the words Rom. iv. 25, 7yép3n dia rv dcxaiwow judv in a final sense *‘ for 
the purpose that we might be justified,” 7. e., in order that by the 
resurrection we might be assured that Christ’s death was not a death for His 
own sin, and thus receiving confidence in His mediatorial character might 
be led to the exercise of justifying faith. Schider convincingly shows that 
the parallel clause d¢ tapedé3y dia ta taparToOpuara juov necessitates a different 
rendering. As Christ was delivered in result of our sins, so He was raised in 
result of our justification (da = * on account of ” in both clauses). The jus- 
tification spoken of is the collective justification of all, which took place in 
the Person of Christ and was the loigcal prius of His resurrection. Because 
sinners were identified with Him in His death, the completion of this 
death was equivalent to His and their exemption from the penalty of sin in 
God’s judgment, and it was owing to this exemption that the process of 
death could be suspended and the representative of sinful humanity return 
to life. And the same thought is shown to recur in the other passages. 
Here again the author has reached a conclusion long since anticipated by 
Dogmatics, though it remains his merit to have once for all demonstrated 
its correctness by a purely exegetical method. Nor is the value of this ser- 
vice impaired by the fact that Schiider believes Paul to have included in this 
collective justification the whole of the human race, whereas we would inter- 
pret the statements in question as applying to the body of the elect only, a 
difference of view dependent, of course, on the general position taken as to 
the extent of the atonement in Paul’s system and on the Pauline doctrine of 
election. 

The treatise contains much instructive material only remotely connected 
with its main theme. No one interested in the Pauline soteriology will fail 
to profit by the wealth of acute observations on the whole range of this sub- 
ject scattered through its pages. If for no other reason than for the cogency 
with which he argues the central significance of the idea of substitution in 
the apostle’s doctrine of atonement, the author has placed all Biblical 
students under lasting obligation. Of the points incidentally, but for that 
reason none the less thoroughly, discussed, we may note two or three as the 
most important. The sense of éypéc in Rom. v. 10, viii. 7, xi. 28, Col. i. 
21 is made out to be the active one “‘hating or opposing God.”’ This 
involves that Paul nowhere explicitly speaks of a hostile attitude on the 
part of God toward the sinner, and leads to the conclusion that the Paul- 
ine idea of xaraAAayf cannot be defined as a laying aside of such hostility. 
Waiving the question of the correctness of the exegesis of the above pas- 
sages, we would observe, that by force of antithesis the conception of cip#v7 
as the result of justification implies the assumption of a previous relation of 
mutual enmity between God and the sinner. Against the exclusively escha- 
tological sense ascribed by Ritschl to the term 4pyf the author irrefutably 
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shows from the context that in Rom. i. 18, iii. 5, iv. 15, ix. 22, Eph. ii. 3, a 
present manifestation of wrath is referred to. Against Weiss and others it 
is shown that the ideas of sacrifice and expiation occupy a prominent place 
in St. Paul’s interpretation of the death of Christ, since, wherever Paul 
mentions the aiza in such connections, he associates with it the notion not 
merely of a violent death, but of a specifically sacrificial death. Against 
Ritschl again the reference of the jac in Gal. iii. 138 to Gentiles as well as to 
Jews as the object of the éS7yépacev is ably demonstrated. Equally con- 
clusive is the treatment of the difficult passage Rom. viii. 1-3, of which 
the forensic meaning is admirably vindicated against modern subjectivizing 
interpretations. The point on which we find ourselves least able to agree 
with Schiider is the definition of the divine diaocvvf as primarily soterio- 
logical and only in a secondary sense distributive. Here the author follows 
Cremer’s well-known approach to Ritschl’s view. His contention is 
largely based on the necessity of explaining Paul in accordance with the Old 
Testament teaching on the divine righteousness. But even in the Old Tes- 
tament the idea of righteousness is not exclusively soteriological. For the dis- 
tributive conception occurs in several passages, and we have no right to reduce 
the two meanings to a sort of artificial unity by saying that the one aspect is 
subservient to the other. Even granting that the soteriological sense is the 
more prominent one in the Old Testament, it does not follow from this that 
within the Pauline system the emphasis must be distributed in precisely the 
same manner. The exegesis by which Schiider attempts to prove Paul in 
harmony with the soteriological conception is strained and could hardly fail 
to be so in a passage which speaks as plainly as Rom. ii. 6-11. 
Princeton. GEERHARDUS VOs. 


General Introduction to the Old Testament: The Text. By William Henry 
Green, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental and Old Testament Literature 
in Princeton Theological Seminary. 8vo., pp. xv, 190. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1899.) A pathetic interest attaches to this volume as one 
prepared for and carried througli the press in the months of weakness which 
preceded the death of its lamented author. Its preface is signed November 
1, 1899—and that means the proof-sheets were passing under his eye during 
the opening weeks of the term in the midst of which he should be called to 
**go up higher.” As the title indicates, the volume is the second part of the 
treatise, the first part of which was published in the autumn of 1898 under 
the title of General Introduction to the Old Testament: the Canon (see the 
notice by Principal George C. M. Douglas, in the REVIEW, x, 334). The sep- 
arate publication of these two parts was a mere accident growing out of Dr. 
Green’s increasing infirmity under the inroads of a deadly sickness gradually 
increasing to theend. Finding himself unable to endure the labor of lecturing 
to his classes, he determined to put his lectures into print with only that 
amount of revision which seemed absolutely necessary in order to fit them 
for a somewhat wider usefulness—that they might be given to his pupils 
with less expenditure of physical effort on his part. Amid his other employ- 
ments, however, his available strength permitted him to proceed only 
slowly with the work of even such revision as he felt necessary for his pur- 
pose. Thus as the term for 1898-1899 was opening, only the section on The 
Canon was ready for the press: that on The Text alone was ready by the 
next autumn. Each has been printed as it was made ready; and thus the 
parts have been severed. The character of the volumes can be estimated 
only in the light of their purpose. They are not intended as detailed discus- 
sions of the Canon and Text of the Old Testament for the polemic arena, with 
the end in view of advancing knowledge and meeting every new assault. 
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They are intended as simple presentations of the fundamental facts as to the 
Canon, Language and Transmission of the Old Testament for the inducting 
of beginners into primary Isagogics. As such, we think it only fair to 
say that they are conceived and executed in a manner that is worthy 
of all praise. A fine restraint governs the whole treatment, a clear and 
sound discrimination between established fact and more or less plausible (or 
unplausible) theory: the youthful mind is not overwhelmed with a rudis in- 
digestayue moles of fact and fancy, or even of probable fact, or yet of ascer- 
tained minutie. The great and salient facts and considerations are plainly 
and simply brought forward, cleansed of all confusing details: and only 
such discussions are added as seemed necessary to throw out this one steady 
line of statement into proper relief. The scholar taking up the books may 
find the treatment primary, perhaps thin (from his point of view), a bit an- 
tiquated (he may even think). It is an unfair judgment. They are not 
addressed to scholars, but to beginners: they are not intended to be fresh, 
but fundamental; they are not wrought out in detail, but in outline. When 
judged according to their own purpose, we repeat, they are little short of 
models of their type of literature: and if they will not add to Dr. Green’s 
fame as a scholar they will add to his reputation asateacher. Itis to be 
deeply regretted that Dr. Green’s life was not spared to complete the magnum 
opus he had projected, and only fragments of which have seen the light—in 
The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch and The Unity of the Book of Genesis. 
The former of these books was written as a general introduction to a great 
work on the Pentateuch, of which The Unity of the Book of Genesis was to 
be the first part. The hand of disease was already laid on the great frame, 
however, and, on his publishers’ advice, Dr. Green consented so to alter his 
plan as to issue these two parts as separate works, instead of as the opening 
portions of the great whole. The event proved the wisdom of the change. 
Only disjecta membra of the remaining sections of the contemplated treatise 
remain. Had we it all we should have a treasure of scholarship, a rock of 
Apologetic indeed. Meanwhile the one published fragment, The Unity of 
the Book of Genesis, offers to the school of destructive criticism a rock which 
it appears to find it more convenient to pass by than to attempt to remove 
from the path.— General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. The 
Principles, Methods, History and Results of its Several Departments and of 
the Whole. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., Edward Robinson Profes- 
sor of Biblical Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
8vo, pp. xxii, 688. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899.) Everything 
said in the Preface of this massive volume as to the advance marked in it 
upon the Biblical Study of 1883 out of which it has grown and whose place 
it is to take, is thoroughly justified in the text. Dr. Briggs’ well-known 
diligence, the wideness of his research, what may be called the acquisitive- 
ness of his genius, never had a better illustration than in the evolution of 
this capacious volume. The old chapter on the Canon has swelled to two. 
That on the Text to four, as has also that on Hebrew Poetry. The treat- 
ment of the history of Higher Criticism has been continued, as Dr. Briggs 
says, ‘‘down to the present time ’’—including a most misplaced series of 
observations on his own trial for heresy, inserted apparently under the delu- 
sion that it constitutes ‘‘ a necessary part of the history of the Higher Criti- 
cism,’’ which the young student of the Scriptures cannot get along without 
knowing all about, even in the private animosities which it has engendered 
in Dr. Briggs’ own breast. The treatment of the Prose Literature of the 
Bible has been greatly enlarged by the insertion of a detailed discussion of 
Biblical History and the Prose Works of the Imagination. New chapters have 
been added on ‘‘ The Credibility of Holy Scripture” and ‘* The Inerrancy of 
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Holy Scripture.”” This is a very imperfect précis of the enlargement and 
readjustment which the book has received : and it is entirely true that it has 
** not simply been revised, it has been made over into a new one.”’ Nev- 
ertheless the point of view and general spirit which characterized the old 
book remain ; and, in that sense, the book continues the same old one revised 
and enlarged. It is, after all, only by accretion that it has grown, gathering 
new material for the enrichment of its pages as the years rolled on. It pre- 
sents a large and closely compacted mass of facts relevant to the whole sphere 
of Biblestudy. But the facts have not been gathered by the calm scholar in 
the dry light of science; nor are they presented with the coolness of a purely 
judicial mind. Everywhere the heat of prejudgment and the flames of a burn- 
ing polemic zeal have warped alike their collection, selection and presentation ; 
and opinion takes a larger place in the pages of the book than fact. Add the 
brusqueness of Dr. Briggs’ style, the inconsequence of his composition; 
the disproportion of his treatment, the lack of restraint both in his manner 
and in his use of his matter, his defective sense of form—and we have some 
of the causes why the real excellences of his book fail to make it an admira- 
ble volume. If Dr. Briggs could only have found, amid the blocks of 
“*twenty years” and ‘‘ a quarter of a century,”’ which he has told us from time 
to time he has given to the study of this or that branch of research, another 
twenty years or s> which he might have given to cultivating the art of self- 
restraint, on the one hand, and the art of orderly and proportional presenta- 
tion, on the other, his remarkable industry and his great talents might have 
received their crown in a corresponding usefulness, As it is,as there is 
hardly a page he has written that we can read without instruction, there 
is hardly a page we can read without offence; and he who commits himself 
to Dr. Briggs’ guidance without checking every statement by a reversion to 
the sources of information will find himself led shortly into the bogs. The 
volume now before us, therefore, we think better in the hands of the teacher 
than of the taught: to the cautious and judicious reader who knows how to 
sift the material offered him, it will bring stimulus, and offer many useful 
suggestions; for the helpless inquirer seeking assured knowledge it may 
prove a somewhat blind guide, with the usual results.——Woman in the Ancient 
Hebrew Cult. By Ismar J. Peritz, A.M., Ph.D. (Harv.), Professor of Sem- 
itic Languages and Archeology, Syracuse University. Reprinted from the 
Journal of Biblical Literature (1898, II). 8vo, pp. iv, 38. (The Author. 
Syracuse University, N. Y.) The primary incitement to this survey of the 
facts relating to woman’s place in worship under the Old Testament period 
seems to have been the discussion in the Methodist Episcopal Church as to 
the propriety of the admission of women to membership in the General Con- 
ference. The ample proof that is brought for the participation of women, in 
Old Testament times, in the worship of Jehovah, though welcome in itself, 
seems from this point of view scarcely ad hoc. For their sharing in the 
‘** Cult” of Israel, as the author invariably calls it, in an official capacity, he 
has nothing to urge except the “‘ serving women ”’ at the door of the tent 
of Ex. xxxviii. 8, 1 Sam. ii. 22, and the “ singing women ”’ of Neh. vii. 67, 
Ezra ii. 65, eked out by the ‘‘ prophetic women’’—Huldah and Deborah and 
Miriam—under the supposition that the functions of priest and prophet were 
in early times combined—and the ‘‘ divining women”’ of more dubious rela- 
tions. Even supposing that his search for evidence of governing feminine reli- 
gious officials in old Israel had been more successful, the inquiry of cui bono 
would be very much in place. Notto the Christian Church: for the author him- 
self admits that the ‘‘ later Levitical legislation’’ is unfavorable to the idea ; 
and had he prolonged his investigation intothe New Testament he would have 
needs confessed that it is prohibitive of it. Nor to the critical scholar like him- 
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self—for what authority could these old usages have, or what example could 
they set to us on the theory of their origin and of the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Old Testament religion on which he builds? Apart, however, 
from its occasion or application, this study of the place of woman in the 
religion of old Israel is not without its interest and value. The assumption 
of a point of view grounded in recent speculation as to the origin of Israel- 
itish religion and literary remains but little affects the use of the material : 
and the upshot of the investigation is to give us a vivid sense of the rich re- 
ligious privileges of women in old Israel, in nothing inferior to those of men, 
together with a clear apprehension of their reasonable subordination, even in 
those early times, in the ordering of worship, to man as the natural head and 
high priest.——Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers. Edited with 
the Vulgate and other Latin Originals, Introduction on Old English Biblical 
Versions, Index of Biblical Passages, and Index of Principal Words. By 
Albert J. Cook (Hon. M. A. Yale, Ph.D. Jena, L.H.D. Rutgers), Professor 
of the English Language and Literature in Yale University, President of the 
Modern Language Association of America. 8vo, pp. xxx, 350. (London: 
Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898). The title page 
sufficiently indicates the contents of this valuable volume, which makes 
a beginning, at least, of the study of the use of the Bible by English 
prose writers prior to Wicliff. The Introduction gives us a conspectus of 
all that is known of attempts at versions of the Biblical text, whether in 
prose or verse, during those early years, and the body of the book collects 
the quotations from the Bible found in Alfred and lfric. Excellent indices 
render the material accessible in detail for use. 


IV.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE EPISCOPATE OF CHARLES WORDSWORTH, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
Dunkeld and Dunblane, 1853-1892. A Memoir, together with Some Ma- 
terials for Forming a Judgment on the Great Questions in the Discus- 
sion of which he was Concerned. By JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., Bishop 
of Salisbury. With Portraits. London, New York and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. 8vo, pp. xxv, 402. 


Bishop Charles Wordsworth, if not exactly a commanding figure in Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical life during the last half of our century, was certainly a 
very interesting personage and played a part which well deserves the sympa- 
thetic chronicling given it by his nephew in this entertaining volume. He 
seems to have taken himself very seriously indeed—in which he was partly 
justified by his serious intent and really scholarly outlook, and partly con- 
firmed by a somewhat defective sense of humor. Accordingly he left behind 
him copious material for his biography. He had begun indeed himself to 
write the Annals of My Life, and had published two volumes of them, 
which, however, carried the narrative only down to 1856 and covered but 
three years of his episcopate. Bishop John Wordsworth’s task, therefore, 
which is to write the history of his uncle’s episcopate, is differentiated 
sharply from that of the Annals as they exist; it is not the man, but his 
work as Bishop, that he desires to portray—though he is well advised to give 
completeness to the volume by summarizing in a delightful opening chapter 
those earlier and equally busy years, in some respects more fruitful years, 
which were spent in the work of a teacher of youth. 

Unity is still further given the volume by making the whole portrayal 
turn on the main work of the Bishop of St. Andrews life—his unwearying 

24 
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efforts to smooth the way for a union of the Presbyterians with the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church. The Eucharistic controversies in which he was in- 
volved, and which constituted the second main feature of his career, we 
are made to see had their express relation to this higher and more pervad- 
ing purpose. In the exaggerated sacramentarianism which was attacked by 
him in these controversies, he rightly saw an obstacle of the first importance 
to his cherished plan of attracting the Presbyterians to the Episcopal sect. 
And the more personal difficulties in which he was from the first embroiled 
with a powerful and determined section of his clergy, were themselvesr ooted 
in those very vagaries as to the nature of the Lord’s Supper against which 
he argued in his Eucharistic writings—so that they, too, stood in relation 
(though in this more remote manner) to his zeal for ‘ reconciling ” the 
Presbyterians. 

Now it cannot be concealed that there is a humorous side to the good 
Bishop’s continuous exhortation to the Presbyterian Churches of Scot- 
land to throw in their lot with the little Nonconformist body known 
in law as the ‘‘ Episcopal Church in Scotland,’’? but steadily thinking 
of itself (on what grounds let the historian strive to imagine) as ‘‘ the 
historic Church of Scotland,” “the ancient Church,’’ and gradually 
learning to call itself more and more ‘‘the Scottish Church.’? But it 
would be wrong to permit the humor inherent in the situation to blind us 
to the purity of the Bishop’s zeal, the learning and vigor with which he pros- 
ecuted his self-imposed task, or the real nobility and we may even say 
value of his efforts to draw two somewhat antagonistic bodies of Christians 
into closer relations to one another. A man of high purpose and strenuous 
endeavor he steadily exhibits himself; and although he was obviously mis- 
informed as to the situation, and never came even remotely to understand 
Presbyterianism or Presbyterians, he learned a great deal of fact and even 
more of charity in the course of his long and well-meant propaganda. His 
nephew gives this interesting account of the course of his labors: 

“He could best serve God,” he thought, “ by doing his best to reconcile the Presbyterians to the 
ancient Church This became the leading principle of his life, and gave a unity and dignity to 
it which otherwise, in so small a sphere, it might have lacked When the practical question 
was raised by what steps and through what means reunion was to be effected, two answers arose as 
naturally as the first. The primary necessity of all was to prevent the capture of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church by a party, especially by a party manned by Englishmen and controlled from 

The second duty was to convince the strong Scottish understanding that their own 
way was, at least in part, wrong, and that ours was, in some respects at least, more right. These 
two duties were taken in hand at once and pursued, with more or less persistency, to the end of his 
long life. A third emerged and developed in course of time as the strength of the National Presby- 
terian ‘ Church of Scotland’ was better understood by him This was the duty, as he con- 
ceived it, of making concessions on the part of Episcopalians, whereby the principle of Episcopacy 
should be saved, while temporary expedients might be adopted to make tbe reconciliation less 
uncongenial to the bulk of the people and especially to their ministers” (p. 38). 

That any “concessions ”’ at all should be made by Episcopalians in a 
scheme of “ reunion’’ struck his Episcopalian brethren as so intolerable a 
condition that all of Bishop Wordsworth’s efforts fell on deaf ears within 
his own communion. But it must not be supposed that the ‘‘ concessions”? 
which even he in his large-mindedness was prepared to make cut very deep. 
They were to be temporary only ; they were to save all that Episcopacy con- 
tended for ; they were to result in the ultimate absorption of Presbyterian- 
ism. Nothing was to be considered which a‘‘ good Catholic Christian ” 
could not accept—and by a ‘‘ good Catholic Christian ’’ was meant (in this 
relation) ‘‘one who cannot be content to live without Episcopacy”’ (p. 250). 
He was willing (what his brethren, throughout their controversies, have 
never been willing to do) to accept Presbyterian clergy pro tempore as ‘‘ir- 
regular” clergy, with the understanding that they should subject themselves 
to Episcopal rule, and that all subsequent ordinations should be by the hand 
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of ‘‘ bishops ”’—so that thus Presbyterianism should die out in a generation. 
That was the extent of his ‘‘ concessions.”’ 

There is proposed here, obviously, not even a real acceptance of the Presby- 
terian clergy as presbyters. When will our Episcopalian brethren understand 
that there can be no union between the two churches until they are pre- 
pared to accept our clergy not as presbyters only, but also as bishops? In- 
dividual ‘* Presbyterians ’’—disaffected, ill-informed, or indifferent—may 
speak comfortably to the several Bishops of St. Andrews which may arise 
from time to time: the whole body of Presbyterians (who knows?) may 
some day dwindle away or find its way into the fold of some more aggressive 
church: Presbyterianism may be ground to powder and pass out of effec- 
tive existence—it has been so once and may be so again: but Presbyte- 
rianism cannot be united with save on the ground of the hearty recognition 
of the episcopacy of its clergy. Every one of this clergy is ordained as a 
bishop and claims to be a bishop, in the only sense of that word allowed by 
the Scriptures; and to possess all the functions with which the chosen min- 
istry of God is endowed. When Episcopalian bishops are ready to treat 
with Presbyterian bishops on the basis of such a recognition, the hurt of the 
daughter of Zion is healed: otherwise, never. Even Bishop Wordsworth, 
however, did not dream of such a ‘‘concession,”’ and hence he sowed wind 
and reaped emptiness. 

His wide patristic scholarship, on the other hand, saved him from the 
worst exaggerations of Eucharistic doctrine that were in his day invad- 
ing the Anglican churches. He was asound High Churchman of the type 
of the seventeenth century, and was content with the sacerdotalism that had 
contented his fathers and chary of the newer importations from Rome. He 
was exceedingly zealous for the proportion of the faith in this great doctrine, 
and looked askance at the threatened swallowing up in the Eucharist of the 
idea of communion by that of sacrifice. But he still expounded the Sup- 
per as itself a sacrificing act, his chief difference from the Remanizers lying 
in this, that he looked at it as the commemoration of the sacrifice on the Cross, 
and they as a repetition of it. The root of his error lies in his exposition of the 
scene in the ‘* Upper Chamber’’ as itself a sacrificial offering, in which Jesus 
offered Himself to the Father in the symbols of bread and wine. Whereas, that 
Supper was not a sacrificing act, but a sacrificial feast: and Jesus there of- 
fered Himself, not to the Father, but to His disciples, in the symbols of bread 
and wine. Of course, what was done in that Upper Room is to be faithfully 
repeated commemoratively to the end of time: but what was done there, 
and is here to be commemorated, was the feast upon the Victim offered on 
the Cross, and not an additional act of offering this Victim to the Father, 
apart from the offering on the Cross. Christ offered Himself to the Father 
but once. Though the Bishop thus missed the truth, however, he did good 
service in proclaiming a moderation in Eucharistic doctrine, to which men’s 
minds in the Anglican churches were too much strangers in his day as in 
ours. 

Enough has been said to indicate the richness of the material which the 
Bishop of Salisbury findsin his uncle’s Episcopate for presentation and discus- 
sion. There was another side of his life, too, that abounds in interest—the 
life of the ripe scholar, the accomplished classicist, the Latin poet. Not 
much space is given to the portrayal of this side of it, but enough to wash 
in the background of learned pleasures, against which the public life of 
the Bishop, with all its turmoil, is thrown out. It is an engaging person- 
ality that is brought before us in this strenuous and generous-hearted man. 
And this biography will be consulted with profit by all who like to come into 
contact with a lofty spirit. 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
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Geschichte der schweizerisch-reformirten Kirchen. Von Dr. E. Bloesch, Pro- 
fessor der Kirchengeschichte an der Universitiit Bern, Oberbibliothekar an 
der Berner Stadtbibliothek. (Bern: Verlag von Schmid und Francke, 1898- 
99. Zwei Bande, 900 Seiten.) We havein this book of Prof. Bloesch’s on 
the history of the Swiss Reformed Church a very valuable and much needed 
piece of work. The history of Switzerland in the time of the Reformation 
has been pretty thoroughly covered by monographs on the Reformers, or by 
works on the Reformation, by Schaff, Hagenbach, D’Aubigné and others. 
But the history of the Swiss Church since the Reformation has remained a 
desideratum. Individual histories there were of some of the Cantonal 
churches, as by Gaberel, Hagenbach, Finsler and others, but there was a 
large blank left for a universal Church-history covering the whole land. 
This work of Prof. Bloesch suppiies the need. It is the outgrowth of his 
lectures at the University of Bern, and the result of his long and patient 
investigation as librarian of the city of Bern. Of course, in this history, the 
church of the Canton of Bern occupies a prominent place. And this is 
important because the Bernese church has been somewhat overshadowed in 
Church-histories by the Zurich and Genevan churches. But this work also 
shows very careful and patient investigations into the minute details of the 
other Cantonal churches, so that the work isan encyclopedia of information. 
It is especially full on some points not hitherto brought out, as on the cate- 
chisms in the different Cantons, and the cultus or the varieties of church 
worship in the several Cantons. We must confess that we are somewhat sur- 
prised that the history begins only with the death of Zwingli; for the life 
of Zwingli is as much a part of the story of the Swiss Reformed Church as 
the lives of the other Reformers ; indeed, a very important part of it, for that 
Church grew out of his life. Perhaps the esteemed author felt he could not 
sufficiently discuss so large a subject in so small aspace. And besides the 
recent monumental life of Zwingli by Staehelin has made it less necessary. 
But we should have been glad to have seen the life of Zwingli discussed by 
so painstaking and careful an author as Prof. Bloesch, and especially to have 
had his life protrayed in its relation to the other Swiss churches, a phase 
which this book would especially deal with. The author writes from what 
we in America would call a somewhat rationalistic standpoint. He has, it 
is true, given a very considerable space to the phases of Swiss history which 
emphasize the experimental in religion, such as Pietism ; yet we feel that he 
does not show the warm sympathy of an orthodox writer. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the critical tendency of his mind may enhance his care as a historian, 
although his book, while it is packed with facts, fails to glow with warmth. 
These are small failings in such a valuable and exhaustive treatise. Prof. 
Bloesch is to be thanked for the faithfulness with which he has done his 
work.—Lasciana. Nebst den iiltesten evang. Synodalprotokollen Polens 
1555-1561. Herausgegeben und erlaiutert von D. Hermann Dalton. 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 575. (Berlin: Reuther und Reichard, 1898.) Rev. Dr. Hermann 
Dalton deserves great credit for his unwearied researches into the life of the 
great Reformer of three nations, Poland, Germany and England, John 
4 Lasco. His life of John 4 Lasco is one of the most scholarly and at the 
same time one of the most popular monagraphs of the Reformation that has 
yet appeared. It is a pity that only half of it has been translated into Eng- 
lish. The entire book richly deserves a translation. Dr. Dalton has 
added to his biography of John 4 Lasco Sketches of the Reformed Church of 
Russia, which are very valuable, and for the writing of which he was well 
prepared by more than thirty years’ residence in St. Petersburg. This last 
volume is the third of his ‘‘ Contributions to the History of the Reformed 
Church of Russia.”’ It contains three parts: (1) Memorials. Here are 
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gathered important documents of 4 Lasco, especially his ‘‘ Fundamentals 
of the Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper ” (1546), ‘* Judgment on the Question 
of Vestments’’ (1551), and ‘* Address to the King of England ” (1551)— 
all very interesting documents on his stay in England, where the position of 
the continental Reformers is much misunderstood. His later exposition of 
the Lord’s Supper (1556) is also valuable. (2) Letters. Here are the letters 
of 4 Lasco from 1515 to 1558. His earlier letters, especially before and dur- 
ing his conversion to Protestantism, as well as his later correspondence 
with Bullinger, Calvin, Melancthon and others are here, all throwing a flood 
of light on his life. (3) ‘‘The Minutes of the Synod of Little Poland ”’ 
(1554-1563). This is perhaps the most valuable part of the book to all who 
are interested in the Presbyterian system of government. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the Presbyterian form of government in the Protestant Church 
long antedated the Church now called Presbyterian, and that it first appeared 
on the Continent (1526) in Hesse in Germany. This volume shows that it 
was introduced into the Polish Church about the same time that 4 Lasco 
organized the first Presbyterian congregation in the Dutch Reformed Church 
of Austin Friars in London. This was about six years before the Scotch 
Church was founded. The minutes of these Synods reveal the activity of 
that feeble and much persecuted Church of Poland, its care for Bible 
translation, for its schools, for the widows and orphans. Its faithful- 
ness to the faith once delivered to the saints is shown by the controversy 
with Stancarus and Blandrata. They exhibit also the great kindness of 
Count Radziwill, the patron of the Polish Reformed Church, whose gifts 
and sympathy were a mighty power init. Alas for the Polish Church, only 
fragments remain to-day under the iron heel of Russia; and these original 
records are therefore the more valuable. Dr. Dalton deserves great credit 
for his unwearied industry in ransacking the archives at Vienna, Berlin, 
Gnesen, Basle, Zurich, St. Petersburg, etc. This volume is of special interest 
at this time when Rev. Prof. Kuyper, the editor of 4 Lasco’s works, and acon- 
vert to the purity of the Reformed faith, as we understand, partly through his 
Laskian researches, is doing so much for the revival of Calvinism in Europe. 
—tThe Christian Education of Youth. Translated from a Reprint of the Original 
Swiss Edition of 1526, by Prof. Alcide Reichenbach, A.M., Professor of 
Modern Languages in Ursinus College. (Collegeville, 1899.) This is a small 
volume, but of far more value than its size would indicate. It is a transla- 
tion of the first treatise on education from a Protestant standpoint. Zwingli’s 
fame as a Reformer has been so great that it has eclipsed his reputation as an 
educator. Yetas the translator says, in his brief but excellent account of 
Zwingli as an educator with which he prefaces his book, ‘* Zwingli founded 
a Latin school at Glarus, his first charge, and was head of the Carolinum or 
theological school at Zurich.’”? This brief treatise was written by Zwingli to 
his stepson, Gerald Meyer von Knonau, when the latter was on a visit to the 
Baths. It was intended to guard the latter against the temptations of his 
day. But it reveals a higher idea than that. It laid the basis of a true 
Christian education as distinct from the heathen classic education suggested 
by the Renaissance, and also of a Protestant education as distinguished 
from the Romish. It is a booklet of beautiful and correct advice to his 
ward. The translation by Prof. Reichenbach is well done. The booklet is 
neatly printed and bound. It is the more valuable because so few of 
Zwingli’s works are translated into English. Outside of about four rare and 
old translations of the sixteenth century found in the British Museum noth- 
ing of Zwingli has been translated.—Huldreich Zwingli: Sein Leben und 
Wirken. Von Dr. Rudolf Staehelin. II. Band. (Basle. 1897.) The 
second volume of this monumental work on Zwingli has at last appeared. A 
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new work on Zwingli’s life had become a necessity. Since the biographies 
of Morikofer (1869) and Pestalozzi (1857) appeared, a large amount of cor- 
respondence of the Reformers has been found. Many articles on his life 
have been printed, such as those by Egli, Finsler, Bloesch and others. 
There was need for some comprehensive mind to gather up their results, 
and out of them to evolve a masterly biography. This Prof. Staehelin has 
done. We have been especially impressed with his complete knowledge of 
the original sources. He speaks as one with authority, because he knows his 
ground. But just as remarkable as his industry in his examination of the 
records has also been his fine analysis of them, and, to complete all, his 
clear style. One rarely finds a German work where so much profundity of 
thought and so much compression of facts into a small {compass have been 
united with a popular style rarely equaled. Usually the reader either becomes 
lost in the multitude of details or the work becomes heavy with generalities. 
Dr. Staehelin has happily avoided these extremes. This second volume, 
which contains the latter part of Zwingli’s life, begins with the year 1525, just 
after the Reformed doctrine had gained control in Zurich. The three books 
of this volume are entitled: 1. ‘Strengthening and Organization of the 
Church of the Reformation at Zurich ” (1525); 2. Zwingli’s ‘‘ Theology and 
the Controversy about the Lord’s Supper’ (1525-1528); 3. ‘* Zwingli’s 
** Political Conflicts and Death’’ (1528-1531). In these books much new 
light is thrown on the various phases of the Reformer’s life, especially by his 
correspondence. On Zwingli’s correspondence the author has a masterly 
chapter (pp. 150-175). His discussion of Zwingli’s theological positions is 
fine. Over against those who claim Zwingli as a radical, he emphasizes him 
as Biblical, and over against the scholastic tendencies as they appear at 
times in Luther, he shows that Zwingli was influenced by Humanism to 
greater freedom of thought. He makes Zwingli’s determinism his important 
doctrine, as shown by his sermon on Providence at Marburg, but says his 
positions were theological rather than anthropological and historico-redemp- 
tive, and that there was an ethico-practical tendency in all he said. He 
gives a fine comparison with Luther. Zwingli is far from being a mere 
humanistic purveyor of Luther’s ideas, as Stahl had charged. Each Reformer 
was great in his special sphere. If Luther excelled Zwingli in the strength 
and depth of the life of faith and in some of the doctrines, as of the 
two natures of Christ, yet on certain other points, as on the humanity of 
Christ, the disavowal of the magical efficacy of the sacraments, and the 
effort to construct a world-unity of plan, Zwingli excelled. Staehelin agrees 
with Ebrard that Zwingli’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper was higher 
than the merely memorial view, so that any one who now calls the 
memorial view Zwinglian at once stamps himself as incorrect and 
ignorant. Zwingli’s statements about the Lord’s Supper became higher 
later in his life, as in his confession to King Francis I, written just 
before his death, where he states that the Lord’s Supper was more than a 
mere ceremonial transaction. In discussing Zwinyli’s views about original 
sin as a disease, he says it is to be remembered that he is not speaking from 
an anthropological standpoint, which would give him the color of a semi- 
Pelagian, but he is discussing it over against the Romish idea of guilt. 
Space fails us to enter into his description of the Eucharistic controversy 
with Luther, which, however, impresses us as one of the best and clearest 
descriptions of that controversy we have seen. He brings out Zwingli 
strongly asa political reformer as well as a religious reformer. In discussing 
Zwingli’s relations to Germany, he gives a wonderfully condensed and clear 
account of the Marburg Conference. The death of Zwingli at Cappel and 
its after-influence close the book. If any criticism might be allowed on this 
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remarkable work, it is that, just as in the first volume, the author is 
stronger on the natural progress of Zwingli toward Reformation than on 
the supernatural ; he is here especially satisfactory on the political aspect 
of Zwingli’s life—ascribing to him more influence than has usually been 
credited to the Reformer. This biography of Zwingli deserves an English 
translation and would find a large sale. It is the great biography of this Re- 
former and will probably stand with the splendid biography of Calvin now 
being issued by Prof. Doumergue, as a standard for many years. The 
esteemed author is to be congratulated on being able to complete his life- 
work in spite of physical infirmities. 
Reading, Pa. JAMES I, Goon. 





V.—_SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


RECONCILIATION BY INCARNATION. The Reconciliation of God and Man 
by the Incarnation of the Divine Word. By D. W. Sm1on, D.D., 
Principal of the United College, Bradford. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1898. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 387. 


It is an ambitious undertaking to presume to interpret the Incarnation of 
the Son of God in terms of cosmical description. The nexus between the 
natural and the supernatural—wherever the latter has appeared in the sphere 
of the former—must exist, of course, somewhere and somehow. All history 
is a sort of continuum, embracing everything that has come within its scope; 
but most of us believe that the thread that binds the whole into a unity 
cannot be traced throughout by any human eye. Where it sees breaks and 
gaps and misfits, an angel might see only deeper harmonies ; and where the 
angel might often be bewildered, all would be plain and right to the in- 
finitely rational God. 

The temptation is always challenging thoughtful men to trace and 
straighten.out the tangled thread. Faith in the rationality of the tout 
ensemble of things stimulates men, with an ambition that is altogether com- 
mendable, to perceive, as far as may be, that rationality for themselves. 
This chase for an all-comprehending rational unity is one of the prominent 
characteristics of modern thought; for the area of human knowledge is 
greatly enlarged and the task of readjustment is correspondingly complex 
and difficult. 

This book is an essay in this line. It proposes a cosmological rendering of 
the Incarnation. The author is evidently a vigorous, independent and reso- 
lute thinker. He seems to have a clear conception of the problem he is 
tackling and an unusually refreshing grasp upon his own solution. He has 
a quiet way of saying a doubtful thing as if it were settled. We have here 
an able man’s theory of what he calls the theocosm, but there is considerable 
room left for doubt whether or not his theory is either conclusive or true. 

First, we have a briefly stated cosmology and then a theory of the Incar- 
nation; the Incarnation is the Reconciliation, potentially, which is sought 
for. There are three stages or phases of redemption: Reconciliation, which, 
by the by, must be reciprocal; Liberation from sin; and Deliverance from 
evil. This treatise discusses only the first of these. The whole Christian 
doctrine of Redemption, however, is consistent with only a certain cos- 
mology; it must fall under the universal category of evolution ‘‘ at a higher 
level.”? According to this particular cosmology, there are three final factors 
in the cosmos, namely, matter, energy and law or idea. Matter is non-moral 
and inert; energy proceeds directly and ceaselessly from God ; idea is involved 
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in the scientific order. We gather from the theory that matter is deistic 
while energy is immanental. Man is a child of evolution, without any 
direct intervention, and humanity is one of the innumerable interacting 
systems in the cosmos. God, as man’s environment, has a twofold relation 
to him: personal and vital or bio-dynamic. The former is like that of man 
to man; the latter ‘‘ consists essentially in the communication of a specific 
form of energy—the energy which man needs for the upkeep of his pneu- 
matic life and the discharge of his pneumatic functions; in a word, spiritual 
energy ”’ (p. 50). The necessity for this is grounded not in the fact of sin, 
but in the original constitution of the cosmos. 

Both these relations of God to man are conditioned by man’s ethical rela- 
tion to God. God is a Father to all, but He can behave as a Father only to 
such as will permit Him to do so. Man, being in God’s image, has free self- 
control and so he can shut off this supply of spiritual energy. God has con- 
ditioned Himself in His creature, man. Browning is quoted, 


“God, whose pleasure brought 
Man into being, stands away, 
As it were a handbreadth off, to give 
Room for the newly made man to live 
And look at him from a place apart, 
And use his gifts of brain and heart.’”’ 


The actual relations between God and man are abnormal. All the factors 
in the theocosm are affected by sin; God is such a factor; hence, sin brings 
evil results upon God. He is grieved and pained. So, also, the organism of 
humanity is disordered. 

These abnormal relations must be rectified; that is to say, there must bea 
reconciliation. But as the evils to all the factors are due to an abnormal 
relation, the relation must be rectified before the evils can be removed. 
Three views of this rectification have been held: God does not need to be 
reconciled ; the rectification is legal; and it is personal. The first needs 
little attention. The second gets less than it needs, but it is dismissed as 
erroneous on the ground that the implied judicial relation of God to man is 
abnormal, due to sin, and that one abnormal relation cannot be resorted to 
to rectify another. The third is the true method because “‘ the personal rela- 
tion was changed from normal to abnormal by ethical or personal conduct ; 
and if it is to be changed from abnormal to normal, it must be as the result 
of ethical or personal conduct’ (p. 176). In order to this rectification, the 
sinner must do three things, namely: confess his sin, be truly penitent and 
desire to make amends. But God must enable him to do these things or 
they will not be done. In doing this, God works in two ways, deistic and 
dynamic. God had tried these ways, however, both with Jews and Gentiles 
and they had failed. In order to succeed, then, the Logos must become 
incarnate. 

So far as the author knows, no effort has hitherto been made “fully and 
logically to correlate the self-emptying of the Logos with the self-limitation 
of the Logos necessitated by the constitution given by God to the world”? 
(p. 283). The cosmos is itself already a partial immateriation of the Logos. 
The view of the Incarnation here set forth is thoroughly kenosistic. Man 
is free; he is not only a microcosm, he is also a microlog; God is, therefore, 
so far limited. He must wait, inquiring ‘‘ What will he do??? The created 
cosmos involves the kenosis of its Creator. ‘“ If a certain kenosis were a 
condition of the evolution of the world normally, how much more of its 
evolution after sin had entered ?”’ (p. 301). Sin forces a kenosis of divine 
love and of divine joy. Indeed, as the offending man is but a differentia- 
tion constituted by the Logos, who knows but that the sin of man makes a 
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schism in the Godhead and ‘‘ in some mysterious way casts a shadow on the 
relation between the Logos and the Father ?”” Thus emptying Himself and 
connecting Himself vitally with the stock of humanity, 


‘* His immediate aim was, as I set. forth, to energize the race, so that it should be capable, under 
appropriate action from without, of fulfilling the conditions of reconciliation, i. ¢., of the estab- 
lishment of truer normal relations between God on the one side and man on the other, by living 
and dying so that men might live and die with Him. Constituted as men are, they can only 
be actually renovated with their own consent and coéperation ; but they could be energized or 
potentiated by the action of a member of the race without their individual consent being given ”’ 
p. 378). 


He thus accomplished not an actual but a potential reconciliation ; man’s 
coéperation is always essential. 

If we were forced to tell the difficulties that persistently block the way to 

‘the acceptance of the strong and suggestive and fairly self-consistent theory 
proposed in this volume, we should begin by saying that the cosmology upon 
which it presumes to be based cannot claim to be a finality. Matter—Schel- 
ling’s ‘‘ trap of philosophy ’’—is pronounced “ necessarily dark, non-rational, 
passive or inert, non-moral’’ (p. 12). And yet the learned author must 
know that, perhaps more and more, matter is being regarded dynamically 
and so made secondary to energy. The cosmos is the “immateriation”’’ of 
the Logos: matter is a factor in the cosmos; and yet matter is “ non-ra- 
tional and non-moral.” Why this Gnosticlike prejudice against matter ? 
This may be left to the metaphysicians, but we for ourselves believe that 
there is enough plausibility in the idea that all substance in the concrete is 
efficiency to justify hesitation in building a theory upon a hypothesis which 
denies it. Again, the presumption that man is, body, soul and spirit, the 
net product of cosmical evolution, working according to uniform laws, 
has in it enough of the doubtful to cast a shadow, in many minds, upon a 
theory which builds upon that as well. 

We should feel like saying, too, by way of criticism, that we cannot un- 
derstand why God’s judicial relation to man should be regarded as an abnor- 
mal one. God is essentially just, were none or some or all of His moral crea- 
tures sinful. It seems a refinement, indeed, when we read that sin has 
placed God in such a position that whatever He does, whichever course open 
to Him He may choose, He is bound to ‘‘ misrepresent Himself ’’ (see p. 177). 

Moreover, we do not exaggerate when we say that we look in vain in this 
book for the Atonement. The word seldom occurs; the idea is studiously 
avoided. Broken law, violated justice, are necessary implicates of any doc- 
trine of atonement, but these are forgotten. It makes the too common mis- 
take of substituting the Incarnation for the atonement, whereas it is rather 
in order to an atonement. It may be consistent with the postulated cos- 
mology that the Logos should depotentiate Himself in order to potentiate 
humanity, but it does not fill all the conditions plainly set forth in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Finally, we are constrained to say that the view of Incarnation here pre- 
sented does not seem to us to be either Scriptural or reasonable. We have 
referred to the kenosis which, we are told, is involved in the very existence 
of the cosmos; and though we do not see where is left room for Providence 
or Purpose in history, we pass that. But for the Christ of the Gospels, what 
shall we say of this strange, self-contradictory being who retains the divine 
nature and its endowments, but does not know it (p. 314) ? What are we 
to think about a being whois ‘* wnconscious of His own knowledge” (p. 315) ? 
He was God, only He did not know it. He was essentially immortal, but 
He was unconscious of it. ‘‘ He felt as if somehow or other, though He 
could not understand it, He Himself must have brought it (7. e., His death) 
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on Himself ’’(p. 366). And yet ‘“‘ His consciousness was saturated with God 
to a degree which is not possible for men;’’ He had an “‘all-pervading sense 
of God” (p. 351). Indeed, He had mysterious, momentary ‘ up-flashings ”’ 
when He uttered words which ‘‘ almost seem” to betray a distinct consci- 
ousness of His identity with God; for example: ‘‘I and my Father are 
one ;”’ “‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father: ” ‘‘ but they never 
amounted to an abiding, specific, divine self-consciousness” (p. 352). Could 
contradictions be more complete ? The Divine Being empties Himself of the 
attributes of Divinity and is all the while Divine. Is Prof. Warfield too 
severe when he says it is, in short, ‘‘to talk nonsense’? (PRESBYTERIAN 
AND REFORMED REVIEW, October, 1899, p. 708) ? 

The book gives us what is largely a speculative theory. Its theory of the 
atonement is confessedly designed to correlate with the author’s notion of 
the Person of Christ, and he tells us, in the Preface, ‘that at the present © 
moment even an approach to a satisfactory doctrine of the Person of Christ 
cannot be said to exist.”’ What wonder, then, that the view of the atone- 
ment presented should be correlatively uncertain and unsatisfactory ? 

On the whole, while we find the book replete with valuable truths and sug- 
gestions, and while the tone and temper which it displays are moderate and 
reverent, we are bound to say that, in its conclusions, it has disappointed the 
expectations which were raised by notices and commendations which have 
fallen under our eye. 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


Studies of the Mind in Christ. By Rev. Thomas Adamson, B. D., Glasgow, 
formerly Examiner for Divinity Degrees in Edinburgh University. 8vo, 
pp. xii, 300. (Edinburgh: T.&T.Clark; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1898.) A somewhat extended notice was given of Mr. 
Adamson’s Studies of the Mind in Christ in our number for October, 1899 
(pp. 711-716), in connection with several other treatises which, like it, deal 
with the conditions of our Lord’s life on earth. We revert to it here for the 
purpose of correcting some regrettable errors into which we then fell. 
Some of these—such as the form in which the title is printed—are instances 
merely of bad proof reading. Others, however, must be carried back to the 
reviewer’s own fault. Among these is a very irritating instance of the 
citation of a passage in a sense quite different from that which the author 
intended : as the passage is made the occasion for an adverse comment based 
on the meaning attributed to it by the reviewer, an apology is certainly 
due to the author for this piece of careless misapprehension. Most serious 
of all, however—and in large measure the occasion of all else—is the fun- 
damental misconception under which the reviewer labored as to the theo- 
logical standpoint of the book. He understood it and throughout interpreted 
it as proceeding upon the prevalent kenotic assumption: and this point of 
view dominated his reading of all its statements. This, he is informed now, 
was an entire mistake. The author disclaims having had any intention of 
even approaching the theory of kenosis, and he is certainly entitled to the 
fullest recognition of his disclaimer. The reviewer’s defense is that the por- 
trait of the life of Christ on earth which Mr. Adamson draws runs directly 
on the lines of that drawn by the writers of the kenosis school, and in the ab- 
sence of a disclaimer was and is sure to be read as a kenotic portraiture. This 
indeed is the kindest thing to think of it. Essentially the same Jesus may 
be drawn, to be sure, by Prof. Schwartzkopf on a different assumption ; or by 
Dr. McGiffert on, apparently, no assumption at all—at least Dr. McGiffert, 
while presenting this picture of Jesus, wishes the Presbytery of New York 
to observe that he does “not care to commit himself to any particular 
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theory.’”? But the reviewer, while ready, of course, to acknowledge his error 
inattributing the kenotic theory to Mr. Adamson, cannot take great blame to 
himself for thinking of Mr. Adamson as having some account to give of the 
possibility of Christ, whom he thinks of obviously as God-Man, living sucha 
life on earth as he ascribes to Him;or for instinctively thinking of that account 
asthe most reverent of those that are currently given by those who so picture 
the life of Christ on earth. What is most unacceptable tothe present writer 
in the kenotic theory is not the kenotic theory itself (unacceptable and indeed 
intolerable as that seems to him, he yet recognizes it as in intention and, in- 
deed, so far, in effect a mitigation of the matter), but the Jesus that is given us 
under the shelter of the kenotic theory. It is thisJesus that Mr. Adamson gives 
us ; and it is, therefore, that the reviewer is not able to esteem his book highly, 
but feels compelled to consider it injurious to the faith at an essential point. 
Mr. Adamson is entitled, meanwhile, to have his disclaimer of the kenotic 
theory frankly accepted. And he is entitled, likewise, to have his positive 
and constructive object in writing his book fully recognized. This, he says, 
is twofold: (1) He wished to meet the idea of the late rise in Christ’s human 
consciousness that He was the Son of God, and that His knowledge of the 
fact was a mere inference; (2) he wished to show how real and terrible was 
the atonement, not because of physical, but mental and moral, sufferings— 
wrought as it was on the same level on which those whom He represented 
stood when they fell, only with the added consequences of their guilt. It 
is with unfeigned pleasure that we recognize this positive and constructive 
object of the book ; and there are large sections of it which we have read 
with profit—as, ¢. g., the argument (pp. 83-86) that Jesus’ apprehension of 
His mission was rooted in His knowledge of His nature; the recognition 
{p. 88) that Jesus was aware of His preéxistence; the remarks (p. 130) on the 
relation of Scripture to conscience; the argument for the instinctiveness of 
Jesus’ consciousness of His Godhead (pp. 140-3). But we are regretfully bound 
to add that the real centre of gravity of the book does not seem to us to lie in 
this region ; that these very positive elements are made to rest rather on a 
construction of the conditions of Christ’s life on earth which is not justified 
by the narrative, and which adds untold difficulties to the case; and that, 
therefore, the chief value of these positive positions seems to us to arise frora 
their exhibition of the fact that even on such a view of Christ’s life on 
earth as is presented, such things may be held concerning Him. We have 
not returned to Mr. Adamson’s book, however, in order further to criticise 
it, but in order to acknowledge our own faults in the former criticism of it. 
We cannot profess to think that we erred then in our general estimate of the 
value of the book. But we contritely confess to errors enough to justify Mr. 
Adamson in expecting this apology and us in giving it. Doubtless, more- 
over, we can count on our readers to understand fully that in any strictures 
we have passed on the book we have had it alone in our mind; and that a 
very unfavorable judgment on this book is in nowise inconsistent with entire 
respect on our part for the author, and eager readiness to believe that the 
book does not adequately represent his whole thought on the very wide 
subjects touched on in it. 
Princeton. BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 
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VI.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT AND THE RULES OF 
DISCIPLINE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Rev. F. P. Ramsay, President of Fredericksburg 
College, Virginia. Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Committee of Publi- 
cation [1898]. 12mo, pp. 298. 


In this careful exposition of their Books of Government and Discipline— 
that it is purely and simply an exposition and not a criticism is emphasized 
in the Preface—Mr. Ramsay has given our Southern brethren a very useful 
book. The work seems to have been done judiciously and with watchful 
subordination of individualism in view or interpretation. 

We miss very much an introductory chapter on the history of these 
formularies. There should even yet be supplied such a chapter, giving a 
narrative of the origin of the Form of Government and Book of Discipline 
now in force in the Southern Presbyterian Church, and some brief account 
of their relation to formularies previously in force in that Church or its pre- 
decessors. 

An improvement in the running-titles should also be made. The evens 
should bear the general title, ‘‘ Form of Government,” to page 168; and 
‘* Book of Discipline ’? subsequently to that. As it is, it is difficult to turn 
up a passage, because of confusion in the running-titles between the two 
books treated. 

A ‘‘not”’ has probably dropped out of a sentence on page 49: ‘‘ Pastors, 
teachers and evangelists are [not ?] different classes of ministers, but 
ministers engaged in more or less different functions of the one ministry of 
the Word.” 

Few criticisms occur to us upon the matter of the exposition. This is 
plain and simple throughout. We no doubt miss, now and then, perhaps, 
the light we might have expected. For example, on page 23, we should like 
to be told more precisely what is meant by confining the visible Church to 
those denominations ‘‘ which mantain the Word and Sacraments in their 
fundamental integrity.”” Are the Quakers, who reject all Sacraments, as 
well as all official ministry of the Word, excluded? Or the Romanists, 
who sadly pervert both Word and Sacraments? Or the Arminian bodies, 
who certainly wound the integrity of the Word? Or the Baptists, by 
whom one Sacrament is dealt with in a peculiar manner? Is it a simple 
exposition of this clause to say that it does not exclude from recognition 
‘*any professing Christians ?’’ Let us say, for example, the Unitarians, who 
are very loud in their profession of Christianity, and in England (for good 
cause, in their view) even of Presbyterianism ? Or is this too wide 
statement made a simple ‘exposition’? by the qualifying addition: 
‘“*though they reject some of the Canon, or deny some of the teachings of 
Scripture, or pervert or omit the Sacraments, even to the extent of trenching 
upon fundamental integrity ?’’ It will certainly be hard for the plain man 
to see how to require, in order to recognition, the maintenance of ‘“ the 
Sacraments in their fundamental integrity ’ can mean that recognition is not 
to be withheld from any who “ omit the Sacraments, even to the extent of 
trenching upon fundamental integrity.”? And will he not be a bit confused to 
understand how much further in trenching on the fundamental integrity of 
the Sacraments one can possibly go than omiting them altogether ? That 
“even”? is a puzzling word! It may be asked, by the way, what denom- 
ination of professing Christians, recognized as part of the visible Church by 
our Southern brethren, ‘‘ reject some of the Canon of Scripture ?”’ Why 
then this purely theoretical insertion ? 
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These remarks are not made with a view to implying that the passage 
animadverted on is a fair specimen of Mr. Ramsay’s general work. It is 
not. Our purpose is solely to illustrate the broader fact that the way of the 
expositor is hard, and that even with so excellent a text before him as the 
Southern ‘‘ Form of Government,’’? he will assuredly meet with thorny 
patches here and there, where it behooves him to walk warily. And if the 
expositor does not walk warily, what shall the man in the street who would 
fain advance by his light do to keep from falling into the pit ? 

Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


The Problem of Human Suffering, looked at from the Standpoint of a 
Christian. By Vernon C. Harrington. 12mo, pp. 157. (Chicago, New York, 
and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1899.) Mr. Harrington shows appre- 
ciation of the depths of human woe and writes with sympathy and in a chas- 
tened style. But we cannot say that he has sounded the depths of the disease 
or that he has reached out to the remedy. His theodicy is simply Natural Law. 
God is all love and the laws He has ordained are all made in love: if man in- 
sists on running athwart them He must suffer, and God is powerless to inter- 
vene. Suffering other than human is left out of account. The fallen condi- 
tion of man isleft out of account. The universal particular providence of God 
is left out of account. The eternity of suffering is left out of account. The 
hurt of the world is, in a word, healed here too lightly. The formula 
“* Law,” in other words, is just as inadequate to account for anything in this 
sphere as in every other. ‘‘ Law ’”’ accounts for nothing : itself needs account- 
ing for. Behind ‘‘ Law”? stands ‘‘God.”? And ‘‘God”’ is a very deep sea—to 
the depths of which Mr. Harrington’s plummet has not yet penetrated.—— 
The Great Discourse of Jesus the Christ, the Son of God. A Topical Arrange- 
ment and Analysis of All His Words Recorded in the New Testament, 
Separated from the Context. Ninth Edition, Enlarged and Revised, with 
Introduction by the Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Huntington, D.D., Bishop of 
Central New York, and an Index. 12mo, pp. xxxi, 391. (New York, Chi- 
cago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1899.) This arrangement of our 
Lord’s words under topics has now been in the hands of the public about 
ten years, and has in that time reached its ninth edition. The title-page 
sufficiently explains its character, and an Introduction signed by the initials 
““C. W. L.” gives an account of its origin and method, and commends it to 
the reader as a simple presentation of Jesus’ words without note or com- 
ment, and only so arranged as to make recourse to them for the several needs 
of life easy. The repeated editions that have been called for appear to show 
that it fills a need. Like all arrangements of our Lord’s words, it is calcu- 
lated to be useful: though it were hopeless to expect that the mere reading 
of it will be likely to perform the same service for others which the author 
tells us the making of it did for him. 


VIL—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A Concise DICTIONARY OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (Assyrian- 
English-German). By W. Muss-ARNOLT. Berlin: Reuther & Reich- 
ard; London: Williams & Norgate; New York: B. Westermann & 
Co. Part 8. 1899. Pp. 449-512. $1.25. 


The first part of this work appeared in 1895, and was reviewed at 
considerable length in the issue of this REVIEw for January, 1896, Vol. vii, 
pp. 187-190. What Was said then concerning the first sixty-four pages 
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applies essentially to the sixty-four pages of the eighth part, which now lies 
before us; so that we have little more to do than chronicle with pleasure the 
steady progress of the lexicon toward completion. It has reached the word 
Ma-da-a, which indicates that one-half of the dictionary has appeared and 
that the completed work will number about one thousand pages. The book 
will thus be much larger than was anticipated at the beginning, and its cost 
is increased nearly twofold. The price will reach twenty dollars, we 
imagine. 

As the work has progressed the printers have come to understand the 
author better, and he himself bas attained a clearer consciousness of his 
plan. In consequence the material is presented in a more systematic 
manner than in the first fascicles. The definitions are still given in English 
and German; but in the translation of cited passages there is a marked 
decrease of the bilingual feature. This change for the better becam 
noticeable in the pages devoted to the rubric Z ; and contributes materially 
to the beauty of the page, reduction in the size of the book, and convenience 
and pleasure in its use. 

The work meets the hopes raised by the first part. It has been attacked 
with brutal fierceness; but nevertheless it isa dictionary of the Assyrian 
language. It contains the common fund of Assyrian words known to 
scholars. The lexicon is living and growing under the compiler’s hands. 
Words and new facts regarding words, which are coming to light from day 
to day since the publication of the dictionary began, are being incorporated 
as fast as they appear, whenever their part of the alphabet has not been 
passed. The literature, however, is catalogued without being sifted, and 
many references are introduced which have no proper place in a dictionary, 
and are valuable only as a history of opinion. JOHN D. DAVIS. 


D1arRyY OF DAVID McCLURE, D.D., 1748-1820, with Notes. By FRANKLIN 
B. DEXTER, M.A. Privately printed for WILLIAM RICHARD PETERS 
and JOHN P. PETERS. Knickerbocker Press, New York, 1899. 


This book is a delightful surprise. Though issued as a family affair (and ac- 
ceptable to myself, since my mother was an Old-World McClure) it is crowded 
with fresh notes of American college life, and with ecclesiastical and social 
sketches during the Revolutionary period. McClure was one of Dr- 
Wheelock’s boys at Lebanon, Conn., and afterwards at Dartmouth College in 
its babyhood; then advising with John Brainard, he essayed to become a 
missionary to the savage Indians of Ohio; and failing there through the 
preponderating intluence of rum, which was brought from Pittsburgh by 
women, he labored for some months as missionary among the equally savage 
white people of Western Pennslylvania; afterwards he returned to New 
England and settled down as a very useful and respectable pastor and 
teacher of the young. His Diary introduces us to the society of a great 
many eminent personages of his time. In New Jersey we see John Brainard 
laboring among his Indians; and even Governor Belcher, man of earnest 
prayers, modestly sitting among the Indians during meeting. At Princeton 
we are taken out to see President Witherspoon and “‘ his Lady ” working on 
his farm, where a parcel of the college students are practising the athletics 
of that time by diligently working on the farm. Away down in the 
Cumberland Valley, we go to the Big Spring Presbyterian Church, and hear 
the praises of good pastor George Duffield, who labored in that region in last 
century as faithfully and as acceptably as his grandnephew, John T. 
Duffield, has labored at Princeton in this century. The note that George 
Duffield was of Princeton College, 1752, is a case of prolepsis, as the college 
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was still in Newark when he graduated. At length he became pastor in 
Philadelphia, and chaplain of the Continental Congress, and his portrait still 
hangs in Independence Hall among the celebrities of that heroic age. 

The Diary informs us that the Scotch-Irish of the Cumberland and 
Allegheny region ‘‘ well understood the principles of the Christian 
religion ’? and were taught the Larger and the Shorter Catechisms and the 
Westminster Confession. Here is one of its bits: Thomas Euric lived near 
Bedford, Pa., in a small neighborhood of German Quakers, whose ways and 
ignorance he did not enjoy. At family devotion he read a chapter and 
briefly expounded Gen. xxiii. 7, of Abraham’s rising up and bowing himself 
to the children of Heth, on their consenting to his having a burying-ground 
for his beloved wife Sarah. ‘* Here,” said he, ‘‘ we may observe that Abraham 
was no Quaker.” 

Mr. Dexter’s notes, and the appendix by Rev. J. P Peters, greatly add to 
the value of the book. As it is a useful contribution to American 
Ecclesiastical History I have placed a copy in our Seminary Library. 

Princeton University. G. MACLOSKIE. 


Poems by Richard Realf, Poet, Soldier, Workman. With a Memoir by 
Richard J. Hinton. 12mo, pp. exiii, 232. (New York and London: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 1898.) We do not like Mr. Richard Realf,—either 
himself or his verses. He seems to have had an attractive personality and 
to have possessed the power of attaching closely to him those into contact 
with whom hecame. He certainly had a gift of pleasant expression and a 
measure of imaginative feeling and rhetorical skill. But the picture drawn 
of him by his sympathetic biographer—who is obviously determined to tell 
the whole truth, though with as loving a hand as may be—is not a pleasant 
one. It was, as his deserted wife calls it, certainly ‘‘a reckless life ’’ that 
he led; and its woes would seem to the outsider to have been chiefly of his 
own making. Light of love, light of faith, light of honor, he began his career 
with a hideous scandal, prosecuted it through no one seems exactly to know 
how many liaisons, and left it with at least three women standing around 
his grave looking to him as their husband. There is scarcely a religious faith 
of which he had not been an adherent,—he joined the Jesuits on the 3d of 
one October and the Shakers on the 22d of the next April, and before and 
after held communion with nearly every conceivable form of religious enter- 
prise, from the Five Points Mission to the Oneida Community. Falsehood, 
deceit and dishonor seemed his native atmosphere. Intercalated with all 
this there were, however, periods of clean living and efficient endeavor— 
as teacher, lecturer, editor, soldier. His biographer sums up his estimate of 
his character thus: ‘‘ Realf was gentle, refined, courteous, breathing freely 
in high altitudes of spirit, beloved by all but one who came in contact with 
him; yet his days were marred by strange disappearances, his life by weird 
passion, and his career degraded by acts of apparent dishonor ” (p. xxx). 
His death by his own hand appears to the onlooker as only the final act of 
the moral poltroonery which seems to have blackened all his days. His 
poems as presented to us in this volume seem the natural expression of so 
undisciplined and weak a nature. Many chords are struck: much rhetori- 
cal gift is exhibited: now and then a really high note is attained. But 
there is not an exquisite line, or a perfectly elaborated thought, or a really 
sincere note discoverable in the whole of them. Everywhere there is facility 
without depth, meretricious charm divorced from power. The contrast 
between the general purity of the sentiment, the loftiness of the ideal 
expressed, and the life that lay behind is no unwonted one: its obverse is 
found in the contrast between the mild and obedient Nietzsche and his 
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rebellious philosophy, and its parallel is visible all about us. But no reader 
will fail to miss the note of sincerity as well as the clear tone of mastery. 
Perhaps the following stanza shows him at his best: 
“ The Lord God's purpose throbs along 
Our stormy turbulences ; 
He keeps the sap of nations strong 
With hidden recompenses. 
The Lord God sows Hisrighteous grain 
In battle-blasted furrows, 
And draws from present days of pain 
Large peace for calm to-morrows.” 
The man that could write like that, in the circumstances, ought to have made 
of himself a real prophet. Those interested in the history of religious move- 
ments will be glad to note the reminiscences of Frederick W. Robertson (on 
pp. xxxi, etc.), under whose influence Realf fell early in life, and of the 
effect of whose preaching he speaks enthusiastically; and the (so-called) 
Sonnets to David Swing (on pp. 22, etc.), who is commiserated for having 
“To endure the fool, the Pharisee, the liar, 
The scoffs and jeers of little lives on guard 
Against the lifting Saviour ’’— 
and promised, ‘‘ when his hour is full,’’ that 
‘Men shall behold thy station, and stand dumb, 
Stricken with large and beautiful surprise.”’ 
No true poet could on so little occasion exude such bombast.——The 
Standard Intermediate School Dictionary of the English Language. Designed 
to give the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning and Etymology of about 
38,000 Words and Phrases in the Speech and Literature of the English- 
Speaking Peoples. 800 Pictorial Illustrations. Abridged from the Funk & 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of the English Language. By James C. 
Fernald, Editor of the Students’ Dictionary, English Synonyms, Antonyms 
and Prepositions, etc. Svo, cloth, pp. viii, 523. Price $1.00. (New York 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls Co.) The publishers of the Standard Dic- 
tionary are utilizing the great mass of material gathered for that work in 
a series of volumes designed for special uses. Their Students’ Dictionary 
has lately been noticed in these pages. Now we have an Intermediate School 
Dictionary, following the same lines and admirably adapted for its purpose. 
No better series of dictionaries is on the market.——Lone Point: A Summer 
Outing. By Grace Livingston Hill, Author of “In the Way,” etc. 8vo, 
pp. 319. (Philadelphia: A. J. Rowland, 1898.) A pleasantly written and 
attractive story of the influx of Christian life intoa young girl’ssoul. Rachel 
Hammond isa young girl of a joyful Christian experience ; her sister Maria is 
of quite another type, and the story turns on how she came to cherish a like 
hope with her sister. The characters are well drawn and so thrown into con- 
trast as to exhibit their traits vividly. The Christian teaching of the book 
is sound and powerfully effective. There is evidence of a good deal of close 
observation of the ways of maidens: and a clearly defined purpose to empha- 
size the best things. It is a book that can safely be recommended to parents 
seeking good reading for their growing-up girls, and to Sabbath-school libra- 
ries.—The Story of Johnikin. By Beth Day. Lllustrated by Elizabeth M. 
Hallowell. 12mo, pp. 72. Two Little Everyday Folks. By Carl Foster. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth M. Hallowell. 12mo, pp. 112. (Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society [1898].) Here are two delightful little 
children’s books, got up in the attractive fashion for which the American 
Baptist Publication Society is distinguished. The running accompani- 
ment of illustrations which illuminates the text is the distinctive mark of 
these booklets; but the stories themselves are wholesome and good. 



























































